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VJVCIiE HORACE. 



CHAPTER I. 



O, how thou hast with jealousy affected 
The sweetness of affiance. 

Comedy of Errors, 

We may picture to ourselves a mariner retiring to his 
cot in a state of tranquillity and hope ; the ocean beneath 
him, still — the sky above him, clear. 

-" The evening, calm and free — 



The holy time as quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration — the broad ran 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 
The gentleness of heaven is on the sea.^' 

But its gentleness passes away, even white he is sleeping ! 
— ^his dreams are of home and happiness — the sheep-bells 
tinkle in his ears— he is pressed to his mother's bosom, his 
sisters twine their arms around his neck, he has heard the 
step and the voice of his beloved — she who loves him more 
deeply even than his. mother, yet who lingers beneath the 
hawthorn — her impatience chained down by that modesty 
which is an English maiden's birth-right— at last he flies 
to meet her — her warm breath is on his cheek — he feels 
thp throbbing of her-heart agai/ist his bosom — ^he whispers, 
"My own, my loved one" — but aifldenly she is struck as 
by a thunderbolt — he reels from that embrace — he wakes 
— the waves are raging over the devoted vessel — they 
howl her on to her destruction — a little moce time, a brief 
prayer, and the dream and the dreamer are with the world 
of dreams ! 
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UNCLE HORACE. 5' 

^ GWe me back, give me back, the wild freshnesM of moming,** 

is answered — never ! — the hart may pant for the water- 
brooks, but they are dried up — ^I do not say that youth 
can be no more happy after this crushing of the soul — 
those who talk of everlasting misery, arraign the mercy, 
if not the justice, of the Creator — sucli a thing never was, 
never will be— ^he summer may be warm, the autumn 
pleasant, but if the avalanche has fellen, and the violets of 
life are buried beneath its snows — ^their freshness is de- 
stroyed — destroyed for ever ! 

Count d'Oraine repeated his visit to Mrs. Lorton at tlie 
time and the hour he had appointed, and she received him 
— alone ! After what had passed, we must suppose Hen- 
ry Mortimer worse than weak not to deem, when Mrs. 
Lorton*s excitement had subsided, some explanation of 
her extraordinary conduct necessary ; he would have de- 
manded this at once, had it not been for Mary's entrea- 
ties that he would wait, which he did day after day. She 
faerself experienced mental distress which it would be im- 
possible to describe; twenty times did she sit down to 
write to her uncle — and yet, what could she say 1 whatliad 
she to tell 1 It will be easily believed that, of her mother's 
singular epistle to Horace Brown, she was perfectly igno- 
rant ; though Mrs. Lorton Jiad suddenly assumed a busi« 
ness-like manner, and complained loudly of the mal-ar- 
rangement of her afFqtirs — evidently with«tut knowing what 
those affairs were. 

Count d'Oraine had called on Lady Norley ; and, much 
to Harry's mortification, he was certainly admired both by 
his aunt and cousin : there are few persons, however high- 
ly cultivated they may be, who do not rejoice to receive 
an intelligent visitor at a country house. 

Lady £Ilen was so fond of observing human nature, 
that perhaps she was not exactly as particular in the choice 
of her associates as her cousin deemed necessary. She * 
had a good deal of " philosophy" upon certain points, and 
Mrs. Lorton had formerly ventured to hint so to her more 
than once. 

The accomplished foreigner did nSt attempt to conceal 
his great admiration of Mary, whom he met occasionally 
at Norley Lodge ; he addressed her there as the daughter 
of his oldest friend—inquired continually as to her mother's 
health — ^grouped the autumn flowers into Oriental bou* 
quets — ^sung to the guitar — and wrote German and Italian 
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sonnets In Lady Ellen's 'Album.' He even assumed an 
air of protection towards Mary, which was peculiarly of- 
fensive to Harry, and from which the poor girl instinctive- 
ly shrank ; had any one else so presumed, she would have 
. acted with becoming dignity, but she felt as if be had a 
power over her destiny which she could not control. 

One evening Lady- Ellen rallied her on this. "My dear 
Mary," she said, " depend upon it we shall have a doable 
wedding — I see it quite certainly that your mother will be 
a countess — nothing can be more clear — it will make quite 
a romance — ^they knew each other in childhood, or yotUA- 
hood, if I may follow the fashion and coin a word^— pover- 
ty frowned at the door, and love flew high and away — 
the old story ! — the lady married a richer lord — ^the hus- 
band dies— the lady then weds her first love, and if they 
do not live happy, that you and I may — that is all I But 
you are weeping, Mary ; surely you do not want to have 
a husband, and keep yoiy still young and beautiful mo- 
ther from being happy in her way." • 

" She will never be happy, Lady Ellen, never — I say 
never. Oh, if yow did but know " 

" Know what, my dear friend 1 I am sure I did not mean 
to distress you, my dear Mary — almost my cousin," said 
Lady Ellen, affectionately. 

"Ay, Ellen r exclaimed the afflicted girl, laying her 
head on Lady Ellen's shoulder, "ay, BUen, almost, but not 
quite— perchance I may never be ycjjr cousin !" 

"My de'ar Mary, what queans this — no new secret from 
your friend — I thought we had no secrets now, love, from 
each other— have you any cause for those tears, or is It 
mere nervousness 1" 

" Would to God," she exclaimed, suddenly clasping her 
hands, while her uplifted eyes swam in tears, — " would to 
God that I were dead !" 

" Mary !" said her * friend, in a reproachful tone, — 
"Mary! this is not right; you must tell me what dis- 
tresses you." 

"I cannot," replied the gentle girl, "because I do not 
know. My mother is so changed towards me, and yet I 
know not why she should be. God— he knows, this mi- 
nute, that to save her from one hour's sorrow, I would sa- 
crifice all my joys — all my joys ! Oh, Ellen, — ^I, who not 
a fortnight since was so rich in happiness, that but one 
cloud obscured a portion of my sky — I, who could not 
envy queens !— I am a beggar, a perfect beggar. My hap- 
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pinesa is gone, I know not why or how : what little I have 
left would fit within tlie compass of a ring." 

« But how t— Why? 

•* This man, this Count ! But, Ellen, do not ask me*-I 
csannot tell you — ^truly I have nothing to tell — I would &in 
know who he is." 

'< And is this all," said the astonished Lady Ellen, who, 
of course, knew nothing of past scenes, — "and is this all 
to so fret and fume about 1 I cry your mercy, gentle 
Mary ; I thought some desperate fortune was about to 
break in thunders o'er your head ! This is such a mock- 
ery of sorrow, that I know not whether to pull these pret- 
ty ringlets, of to scold you for an hour by my watch. But 
is this really all 1 — that you want mamma to tell you who 
Count d'Oraine was, and mamma won't" 

Mary's tears continued to flow on. At last she said, 
"you know how ill my mother is at times, how hard to 
manage ; and indeed, Ellen, during the last few days, Har- 
ry has been unlike what he used to be." 

'* Cross, l&ts he ?" inquired his cousin, turning to the set- 
ting sun. 

•* No, no, not cross.'* 

« Cold, then?" 

**0h, no." 

"Jealous?" 

" No ; of whom could he be jealous '\** 

** Oh, I beg his pardon and yours. Has ha then looked 
too much, or too loi^, at poor Miss Leslie ?" 

" Pshaw, nonsense — no." • 

"Did you find him making love to the sea-nymphs 1" 

"No, Ellen, no." 

"You really then, Mary, must explain the head and 
firont of his offending. I cannot, having no lover, no re- 
gular, properly-arranged lover of my own, make out what 
it is — yet I should like to know — not, Mary, dear, that I 
should profit thereby, because I do not think it at all likely 
1 shall ever have occasion, unless some lord of the creation 
should first set up his crooked mind in opposition to my 
crooked body ; and then, you know, a union of deformed 
candidates might take place on the principle of mutual ac- 
commodation. Pray explain." 

" You may laugh at me, dear Ellen, if you will, though 
could you see into my heart you would the rather "Veep. 
I ought to have kept my own counsel. I can only r^eat, 
that I fed Harry is changed, or changing. Lady EUen, 
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that smile was too like a sneer for me to bear this conver- 
sation longer ; let's talk of something else.*' 

•* My dear Mary," said Lady Ellen, " forgive me if I 
have been a little severe upon this subject Now, listen 
to me, and I wish all maids and wives could hear what I 
have to say — the resuU of observation. A lover is, in nine 
cases out of ten, anything but a type of what his married 
life will be — the more subservient, the more devoted he is 
to every little whim and caprice of his * souPs idol,* the 
greater chance there is of his being a t3rrannical husband. 
He begins by making the woman a fool, he ends by tramp- 
ling on her folly. This is hard, it is cruel ; because though 
few women have heads, and fewer still are suffered to use 
them, they have all hearts, and they can feel when they 
cannot reason. Affection is only the under-current of 
men's actions ; affection is the motive and the end of wo- 
man's existence. Now this, dear Mary, does not apply 
either to you or to my cousin. He never came under the 
denomination of a subservient lover, though I believe I am 
sure he was, and is, a most affectionate one. He has ever 
regarded you as a creature suited to be his friend — one 
who would give the perfume of her virtues to his honour, 
so that the one should elevate the other, being distinct in 
glory, yet each glorious. It is ill to say that such a man 
is changed because he may forget the fulfilment of some 
little duties as you call them, though to him they are but 
toys, trifles too light for notice, which business, care, ill- 
ness, nay, a serious book, may hinder him to think upon. 
This is sheer folly on the ij^man's pdrt, — to count a lover 
changed because his brow may wrinkle, his speech be less, 
his compliments not many : it is a betrayal of great weak- 
ness. Men have ambitions, thoughts, and projects flitting 
perpetually through their brain that we know nothing of; 
and with all confidence in a woman's reason, and in a wo- 
man's love, still they may not like to tell of their plans tiH 
they are ripe for execution— such things make all men 
thoughtful.*' 

" Has Harry any such 1" inquired Mary, for the hearjb*,^ 
that loves will catch at straws. a '^:^ 

« How can I telll" replied Lady Ellen, adding, " e^bt- 
less he has. You must remember, Mary, that hisi^'is' 
— marriage will be but one of the events in his life) but 
it will be THE event of yours. He is to be a stat^ » 
man, I suppose, and I do believe that much ambition b 
working in his bratn— f^af may have wrought the change 
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you speak ot for I can harcUy deem my friend a peevish 
woman, to fancy whim and pout for absolutely nothing, 
though I have known many such Thinsrs, quite regardless 
of their husband's greatness, cross-grained and selfish^ 
hate such women, they gain the sex an evil reputation, 
reversing the line, 

* Thougfh she rales him, never shows she rules.^ 

It is good to keep fools in fetters — if a woman has the 
misfortune to wed a fool — but wreath the fetters with roses, 
or the fool will kick, and a restive idiot is more hard to 
manage than a hard-mouthed mule. I have said this to 
show my wisdom, Mary, and how I have thought over 
subjects matrimonial But this last, like my first case, has 
nothing to do with you or my cousin ; he is no fool — and 
if he were, I do not, Heaven bless you ! think you would 
know how to fetter him. The little lanes, and paths, and 
alleys, the turnings and pitfals of life are matters for which 
you have no talent, Mary ; you will • go steadily on the 
direct road, with some bri^t emblazonings of honour, 
and truth, and all the big and little virtues, at your win- 
ning-post : but do not, if you value your happiness, fancy 
every shadow that passes over your lover's brow a 
change/' 

Mary shook her head, and dried her tears ; and Lady 
Ellen talked on— she talked well, and people who do so, 
are always fond of talking. Many envied Lady Ellen her 
conversational powers. 

Mary said and said, to everything she urged, — " it is 
most true" — "ay, very true" — but still her own opinion re- 
mained the same. As the evening closed in a message 
came from her mother, that she wished her to return, and 
Lady Ellen said she would accompany her along the back 
. path to Mrs. Lorton's cottage. As they walked together, 
to the gate, they saw Harry Mortimer talking to Mr. Leslie 
at the entrance to Lady Norley's house. Mary's steps 
lingered ; Lady Ellen felt they did, and she lingered with 
her ; but the gentlemen went on talking (thej' were talk- 
ing politics, which invariably puts an extinguisher on 
politeness.) Suddenly Lady Ellen observed Mary's cheek 
flush, and she walked hastily forward, as if she said, " He 
shall not see that I am Waiting fo^* him," and so she hur- 
ried on, even -while the tears were running over her heated 
cheek. More than once she half turned her head to look 
back, but he followed not. 

Vol. IL— 2 
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«*He has not seen us," said Lady Ellen, replying to the 
gesture, for she spoke no words. 

Mary could not speak, but she looked in Lady Ellen's 
face with such an expression of patient suffering, that her 
iiriend*s heart ached. She said, *' Let me call him ; I knoi^ 
not what idea you have got into your head, but I do knota 
he did not see us." 

"No, Ellen — no — no — no," murmured poor Mary; 
♦• here is my own gate, and Peter is watching for me — 
good night — good night — tell him — but no, tell him no- 
thing." 

Lady Ellen kissed her moist cheek ; but had not gone 
ten yards towards her -own garden, when she heard 
Mary's light step bounding after her. "Ellen, bid him 
good-night for me, and say my mother wanted me — and 
—no— nothing more." 



CHAPTER II. 



In adversity 
The mind grows tough by buffeting the tempest ; 
But in success dissolving, sinks to ease, 
And loses all its firmness. 

Rowe. 

•* Here's a disaster!" exclaimed Mrs. Lorton, as her 
daughter entered the room. " Here's a disaster ! my dear 
Mary. There — Magdalene has just received a letter from 
Mr. Philip Marsden, informing her of an accident that has 
befallen your uncle." 

Mary turned deadly pale, and Magdalene, who held the 
open letter in her hand, could hardly prevent her fainting. 
** It is very shocking, but it might have been worse ; he has* 
received a severe injury in his leg, on his journey here, it 
appears. I am sure I did not wish him to leave his be-, 
loved business ; yet as the young sculptor wrote by his 
direction, there can be no doubt that he made this hurried 
journey in consequence of a letter he received from me. 
You need not look astonished, Mary ; is there anything so 
extraordinary in my writing to my brother-in-law 1" 
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" Oh, no— only this accident," said Mary ; " how did it 
occur — when— where 1 Magdalene, pray tell me all." 

Magdalene related all she knew ; but my readers are 
better informed upon the matter than Magdalene was, so 
I need not recapitulate ; the only novelty in the epistle 
was, that Uncle Horace had been declared out of danger, 
if he kept quiet, and that he desired Peter Pike's imme- 
diate attendance. 

Peter had been too much overcome with astonishment 
and sorrow at this misfortune to communicate it to Mary 
as she entered, so that she was quite unprepared for the 
intelligence; and after Magdalene withdrew, she remained 
for many minutes with the open letter on her lap, but 
totally deprived of power to decypher a single line. 

" I did not expect he would leave Liverpool until after 
Christmas," said Mary. 

" Nor I," replied her mother ; " but the fact is, I am ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied, and you know it, Mary, with the 
state in which our affairs have been left." 

«* But you did not say so to Uncle Horace 1" interrupted 
Mary. 

** Indeed I did," she replied ; " and requested him to see 
that our money should be arranged payable as usual at 
oor old banker's. I also desired an investigation into our 
accounts, and I suppose he thought it would be necessary 
to see me immediately about it, and so undertook this un- 
fortunate jonrney," 

" Oh, my dear mother, what have you done ! Uncle 
Horace wik never forgive tMs, never 1 — ^after his bound- 
less generosity." 

" Yes, Mary, that was to you ; you know I want no- 
thing from him but simple justice." 

"My heart is almost broken," said poor Mary; "all 
this, to him unnecessary trouble, — and to lead to such a 
result!" 

" If I deemed it unnecessary, Mary, it would not have 
been done; but you judge for yourself. I am obliged to 
%Act for myself, or I should have nothing left to command 
or call my own." 

" May I not go to Uncle Horace 1 Oh, dearest mother, 
let me go ; he has no one with him. Pray let me go : 
there could be no impropriety in my travelling with Mag- 
dalene in pur own chariot, and attended by the feithfui 
Peter." 

" And ill as I have been, Mary, you would deprive me 
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of Magdalene's attendance and your society, and leave 
me to myself." 

Mary at once saw that her departure would be impos- 
sible. 

" I am sure Harry will go immediately." 

A slight curl was visible for a moment on Mrs. Lorton's 
lip, and she replied, 

" I dare say he will Mary ; the more communioh he 
ha§ with Mr. Horace Brown, the better for himself." 

" So it is," said Mary, whose guileless mind did not 
observe the meaning of these words, though they occurred 
to her afterwards. " So it is ; the society of Uncle Horace 
always did him good." ' 

Mrs. Lorton looked fixedly at Mary for a moment, and 
then, suddenly bursting into tears, threw herself on the 
bosom of her child. The paroxysm did not long continue ; 
Harry was sent for, and it was determined that he should 
set off the next morning by the first light, accompanied 
only by Peter and his own valet. Mrs. Lorton again 
wrote to Horace BrtTWn, without communicating the con- 
tents of her letter to Mary ; but she desired that the letter 
might not be given to him until the surgeons had said the 
despatch of a little business would not retard his cure. — 
Harry assured his betrothed, at parting, " that he would 
write by every post ;" and her promise was readily ex- 
changed, that she would reply ; " but not by every post, 
Harry, what can I have to say at cfVery post 1" " He 
whispered some soft words as he pressed her to his heart 5 
and, though Uncle Horace was on a bed of suffering, and 
her lover departing, still Mary felt happier than she had 
done for many days. 

Oh, how doubly, deeply cherished are kinds words from 
beloved lips, where there has been'a dread of change! — 
When the last stream of vapour that marked the steam- 
ship's track had disappeared, Mary felt her sadness return, 
and hastened to her chamber ; there she found Magda- 
lene, and it occurred to her that, during the last few days, 
her maid had appeared ill and depressed. She kindly in- 
quired the cause, and the poor girl told her, she intended 
mentioning a circumstance which had given her much 
concern, but that she did not like to do so 'suddenly; 
though as her brother had told her that Mr. Brown sent 
for him immediately when his accident occurred, and in- 
timated his desire that he should accompany him to the 
Island as soon as he was sufficiently recovered to travel* 
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she was compelled to request Miss Lorton's advice, fof if 
her brother arrived there, she very much dreaded tiiat 
something most painful and dangerous would happen. 

Mary's curiosity became excited, and the two maidens 
seated themselves inside the green jalousie^ which was 
drawn down to exclude the sun-light, that, reflected from 
the ocean, was, even at that season of the year, too strong 
to bear. Mary sat on the window-seat, which projected 
inside, her back leaning against the curtained wall, and 
her feet drawn up on the seat; it was that sort of half- 
careless, half^rouching attitude, so peculiarly feminineftad 
child-like. Magdalene was enthroned on a high-backed 
chair, near her friend's feet; both lovely: there was, 
nevertheless, a great contrast in their beauty : — Mavy^s I 
have already described, — she was unchanged, except that 
a pensive, thoughtful expression had mingled with her 
smile, and her hair, perhaps, was a shade darker than it 
had been. There was an ease and grace, a repose about 
her, as she waited Magdalene's story, combined with 
anxiety as to its object, — a suflacient degree of anxiety, 
at least, to prevent repose from degenerating into in- 
sipidity. 

The figure of her humble friend was more " spare,** and 
she numbered some eight additional years ; but, despite 
their relative situations, her expression was more lofty ; 
her humility had a character of its own, approaching 
nearly to dignity — ^a dignity originating in the mind, for 
it was evidently rather repressed than encouraged. One 
had been the petted child of luxury and praise, — the other 
had struggled hard with sorrow from her earliest years ; 
but she looked like one who in any contest would over- 
ccHne or perish. 

•* I have a long and painful story to relate," she said, 
'* too long, I fear for your patience, for I must go a good 
way back to make you understand my present apprehen- 
sions, my former miseries. You know my early history, 
— you know that I come of gentle blood, and that though 
my mother — I hardly remember my father— cotrtd not 
make us either wealthy or independent, she gave us, my 
brothers and myself^ tastes, feelings, and information be- 
yond our station. She thought she acted wisely. . I know 
she did it for the best ; but taste and feeling lead but to an 
inheritance of misery, unless we have a gilded cup to 
quaff life from ; to live with a perpetual longing for what 
we cannot obtain, is an evil which I would not wii^ my 

2* 
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greatest foe to experifnce. You know how daringly 
ambitious dear Philip is, how he would emulate the 
greatest masters of antiquity in his art. I remember 
when he was a child no higher than my knee, his repin- 
ing that he was not born a giant; and when I asked him. 
why, he said, * Because then he could carve up the world !' 
— But our brother Albert (he was twin bom with Philip,) 
though not so daringly ambitious, was in the end, I think, 
more deeply so. I believe I loved him best; I have 
thought so ever since I laid him in his gra^e ! — his talents 
were so diversified — ^he was musical in his mother's arms. 
I have heard that people are born witii that delightful gift, 
but I believe no child ever started a painter from his cra- 
dle ; perhaps the one requires thought, while the other may 
be a sort of instinct; — however, he possessed both ; and 
many hours have I watched them, when sitting in the sun- 
beams at the door of our humble cottage, occupied in 
making, their frocks, or,^ as it sometimes was, mending 
their toys, while my mother would be busied inside with 
her small housewifery, assisted by a little servant maid, 
our only helper, ^nd there these two boys would linger 
the length of a whole summer's day, Philip, stern and 
steady, moulding some migiity image with his little hands, 
building its limbs, mingling wet clay with lime, and look- 
ing, like a seer, up to the heavens, lest it should raiif and 
wash away his labour. His hair was dark and massy 
as it is now, and I used to think he looked like an in- 
spired Hercules— so earnest, so intent, all strength apd 
mind. 

"Albert would play awhile amongst the flowers — a 
golden-headed cherub toying with nature's perfumes, then 
he would sing, and dance to his own Music, then look at 
Philip's labours, and, as if reproved by his industry, grow 
wise at once, and, sitting down upon a stone, a large grey 
stone, he used merrily to call his throne (poor youth ! 
his fortunes were as hard,) copy upon his slate, with all 
becoming gravify, his brother's work.'* 

" It is a pretty picture !" said Mary. 

•^It is the poorest shadow of the past that e'er was 
spoken," she replied ; " I often dream of it, and wake and 
wonder it is but a dream. Well, it is past ! My mother 
died, and as she knew that both their hearts were set on 
visiting the south, she made me promise I would go with 
the boys, and never leave them there. She was alive to 
all the dread which the old English matrons had of foreign 
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^ I travel, and of foreign .vice, and I did promise. I did not 
' feel it hard ; yet it was so — for I loved.'* 
I Magdalene paused, and the faintest flush that it is pes* 
J sible to imagine just tinged her cheek. 
j ' ** I loved one who had loved me long ; the curate of our , 
I village : just what a pastor should be, — he had the highest- 
( ambition of any man I ever knew." 
j " Indeed !" exclaimed Mary, " and was that befitting in 
a Christian minister 1" 

" It was," she replied. . ** Ambition such as his was fit- 
ting ! He sought to make all small things great. He 
would take the- poorest orphan in the village school, and 
cultivate his mind for immortality — is not that ambition 1 
What is the world's vain aching, when compared to, such 
ambition 1" 

" Many will think," said Mary, " it was far-fetclied." 

"And so it was," sighed Magdalene, "far indeed— from 
Heaven !" 'She paused again, and sighed, and her eyes 
R)oked dark and heavy; though no tears escaped them. 
* " We might have been wedded ; but then those boys 
must have gone abroad alone : they were so wild, so madly 
enthusiastic^ so careless of the provident ways which hus- 
band a small income, that, even if I had not promised, I 
should have felt bound to journey with them, as they were 
but little more than children ! — it was a struggle." 

" But the curate, Magdalene, where is he now 1" 

" You anticipate my story : he is dead !" 

" What !" said Mary, jumping at a conclusion to which 
all young girls come, " What l did he die of love 1" 

" No," replied Magdalene, " men seldom die of that, or 
women either ; but they die of the wearing out of hope, 
of disappointment, — the spirit withers and withers away 
within them, until there is no sap left — they die — not of a 
sudden sorrow, but of its wasting. My duties clashed, for 
I did owe him a duty — a duty won by long and patient 
aff*ection. I acted for the best, but God disposed otherwise 
than I intended. He pined away and died; not unlamented 
or forgotten. I left him, though I saw that his hope, as 
regarded worldly things was not green, as it had been — 
its spring time was quite gone, and though it had never 
known summer, it had fallen into the autumn of its days, 
missing all summer, and all sunshine. I left him living — . 
when I returned, the grass was thick upon his g^^ave !" 

"Poor Magdalene!" sighed Mary, "I shall love you 
more than ever." 
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"But where did I leave oflf? Ah! death snaps all oar 
threads. We sold whatever we possessed, and gathering^ 
all together, we travelled first to Paris, then to Venice, — 
no, then to Rome, to Venice, Florence, Naples. At first, 
my giddy brothers would have spent all they had, they 
were so thoughtless ; but after a little time they grew more 
discreet, more wise, and laboured like two slaves, Philip 
still the most earnest, Albert the most gay, for music 
claimed half his attention at the least ; and while he drew 
he sung. I i)ever could i^iderstand why, but, certainly, 
Italy did not agree with Albert as it did with Philip ; — ^both 
loved the sun, but for Albert it was too warm ; and he 
would pine and languish, his white brow so hot and moist, 
his thin fingers hardly able to guide his pencil. His 
strength would come with evening; then, indeed, he 
would revive, like a sick plant in the soft dew. Philip 
, would sometimes chide him, for Philip made his time do 
double work; but yet it was beautiful to see them so 
united." 

" And you, Magdalene, did you not love Italy V* 

" Indeed, my heart was frequently in England,*' she re- 
plied, <* and my dear brothers used to call me cold ; but 
they did not know me well." 

** How hard it is to judge," said Mary. *» When first 
you came to me, I thought you cold — cold and proud." 

" I dare say," she replied ; " a smiling servant is as ne- 
cessary to a lady's happiness as a well-fitted dress; but 
though I often thought of what I loved in England, there 
was much to fill the mind with, every step 1 took abroad ; 
the soul feels so enlarged by travel Women, I think, in 
general like it less than men ; perhaps it is because it has 
so little to do with the afiections : but my glory was in the 
excellence of my dear brothers, they improved so rapidly. 
Their studio, for they still worked together, became fre- 
quented by men of talent, some poor^ some rich,— some 
English, and some native artists, — painters and poets, — 
and others who buy to sell again, at great advantage to 
themselves. Amongst those, there was one, a man not 
young nor old. Albert met him somewhere near Rome — 
I forget those Italian names, but it was among some rains ; 
he had gone there for shelter from the sun, and was em- 
ployed in sketching. The stranger praised his work, and 
he, poor boy, told of his brother's cleverness, and boasted, . 
as he ever did, how he surpassed him in all skiU, and 
grace, and knowledge. The man came to our lodging ; a 
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dull place it was — a portion of a gorgeous palace, where 
what is left moulders o'er what is past. Yet we were 
happy there; and Albert's voice, and Albert's music, 
would often mock the. melancholy that hung sometimes 
from the old walls, like time-worn tapestry. 

"This man — this monster— came, and came againi 
Philip and I disliked him ; yet we knew not why ; he em- 
ployed my brothers to sketch and model, and paid thera 
well, though the story went, that he disposed of what he 
got in a strange way ; there was a sort of omnipresence 
about him — now here — now gone. At Venice, they believed 
he was a sort of water-serpent, robbing by night, and play- 
ing high at houses of questionable fame, with strangers. 
Others thought him a smuggler : some even hinted he had 
to do^with bandits. He had been much in England, aftd 
was fond of talking of our country. He spoke English, 
well, and was accomplished too. We had no right to 
question one who was so liberal in his orders, and punc- 
tual in his payments. Albert called him his * Golden Mine ;' 
and certainly, for many weeks, ay, months, he was a mine 
of gold, polluted gold ! — the yellow pestilence clung to him 
worse than a thousand plagues. One night I went with 
my brothers to the great theatre, the opera of Rome, and 
there, amongst the singers, was this man ; the second te- 
nor. I knew him well ; but Albert said it was impossible, 
he had left Rome that day, the name, too, of the singer 
was Mercato, the name we knew him by, Rinelli. We 
talked much of it, walking home, and Albert, though he 
confessed the likeness was so strong, was angry at our 
obstinacy, for Philip thought with me. Another night, it 
was hardly night, but evening, we three were walking 
near the Corso, when a gay carriage passed us — curvet- 
ting on a pretty horse, close by its side, was this same 
man ; even Albert knew him then, for he heard his voice, 
as laughing with a lady, but too well known for the cele- 
brity whose influence blasts, not blesses, he talked in 
French, as pure as ever dropped from a Parisians lips ; 
and then, when his eye rested on us, he turned away 
abruptly." 

"Was he disguised 1" inquired Mary. 

" He was, and he was not. When he had visited us, he 
was dressed in the plainest dress of an Italian gentleman, 
his figure slight, his hair, rather light, was turning grey, 
though his face looked young ; the features beautiful, but 
the expression bad. At the theatre, of course, he appear- 
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ed in character; but bn th^ Corso, his hair was black, yes^ 
black as jet; his figure certainly enlarged, and his de- 
meanour that of ^ French soldier, such as we read of; 
his dressr.too, was military; and when he turned away, I 
saw my brothers exchange looks. What rendered all this 
the more perplexing was, that the man had professed 
much love for me ; and though I repelled it, still he perse- 
vered, and my poor Albert thoi^ht, at first, that it would 
be good for me to make such a connexion, for my brothers 
little dreamed how completely I had left my heart in 
England. We sacrifice nothing for our friends, if we tell 
them we have sacrificed. 

" It was curious to observe how completely this man 
managed to convince my brothers that be had neither 
sung at the opera, nor ridden on the Corso at the times 
they mentioned : he assured them he had been at Venice, 
and laughed and jested so at the idea of his having a 
double double, that even Philip was content with repeat- 
ing, half a dozen times, — * it is very extraordinary !' Philip, 
indeed, made many inquiries of young men, who used 
to frequent the opera continually, and from them he learnt, 
that the person who played that particular character that 
nigftt was a stranger to the boards, and filled the part to 
oblige the singer who should have played, but was pre- 
vented by illness. What made it more singular was, that 
the direcrtor was so pleased with the stranger's voice, that 
he offered him an engagement, which tiie -other firmly de- 
clined, JElinelli still continued his visits and his patronage ; 
and— most miserable! — his attentions to me. They at 
last became so marked, that I was afi-sdd to venture out 
alone, and the very sound of his footstep made my blood 
run cold ; — yet what was I to do 1— the small means we 
brought from England were nearly exhausted — we- had 
but little left ; — with all my care and labour it was nearly 
gone. Night after night have I risen from my bed,, while 
those dear boys slept, and in that gloomy room, gloomy ' 
when lit but by one small taper, I have worked — ay, 
washed— that they might be like others, and at small 
pxpense. 

#*The abstraction of genius is one of its especial gifts: 
if it were not abstracted from the world and its ways, how 
could it ever bear the poverty which worldlings die of 1 
But for this man, I do believe we must have starved ; and 
yet my brothers never cared for means ; — and when I re- 
flated I was glad of it, — ^for they were happy, though the 
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load of care would often sink me to the earth. Had we 
been independent, I would have spurned him from us ; for, 
despite his talents, I do confess I hated him most bitterly — 
hated and feared him — both. But poverty! — what sins 
has it to answer for ! — it is Satan's chief tempter — it not 
only stamps with its mark, so that those who run may 
read; but it burns into the soul, and leads to actions 
which force one to despise one's self He never should 
have entered within our doors, but that we were poor ! 
Albert, dear boy, grew weaker each succeeding day ; his 
genius sometimes would fight against disease ; and then 
his cheek would blush like a young maid's, and leave two 
deep red spots beneath his temples. It seemed the spirit 
warring with the flesh ; for all the youths who watched 
the progress of his labours, wondered at iti? excellence. I 
felt xs\y heart grow closer and closer to him, as he grew 
more pale ; and Rinelli seeing this — for there was no drop 
of natural tenderness in him — was kinder far than ever, 
and would buy his sketches, and all that he did; and add 
many praises to the price. 

" Poor Albert, h© wiled away many of his hours, for he . 
believed in the virtue and goodness of all earthly things, 
and could extract perfume from things that others called 
scentless; and pluck the briars of life without seeming to 
feel their thorns. He could not understand how it was I 
did not value this man as he did, and I could not endure 
to give him pain, by saying why; indeed, half my dislike 
was founded on I knew not what ! He importuned me 
most continually with his love — it was in vain that I de- 
clared I could not return for it the least portion of esteem ; 
he even peered into our poverty, and held it up in all its 
misery before my eyes, as a great reason why I should 
receive, as he called it — his honourable love ! Oh, how I 
wept and prayed, mingling my tears*with my hard in- 
dustry. One evening, very late, Rinelli had, he said, been 
obliged to go somewhere away on business ; I was water- 
ing some English flowers that Albert loved, in a small 
court which led into a garden, a sort of public garden, 
where the Italians often crowded during the moonlight 
nights, when a woman stood suddenly before me, and in- 
quired if I were Magdalene Marsden 1 I said I was. She 
laid her hand upon my arm, and when arrested by the 
action I looked steadfastly on her, I saw she had been 
handsome, but there was a mingling of fierceness and sor- 
row in her aspect, which gave me the idea of one who, if 
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fihe suffered, would not suffer patiently; still she seemed 
so agitated that I pitied her from my heart 

" * There is a man,' she said, * who visits you — ^you know 
him as Rinelli— do you love him 1 — answer me,' she con- 
tinued fiercely, — • do you love himl* , 

*<I was so paralyzed that I had not power to speak for 
many minutes, — though she continued talking, I could 
not answer, — ^the woman terrified me by her vehemence. 
' No,' I said, at length, < I do not love him, I never could 
love him.' 

••* That, said she, *is imposdble; it is not easy to know^ 
him and be secure : fairer than you have been so perilled !' 

"*That may be,' I replied, for by this time I had de- 
termined in my own mind that this woman was some one 
of light character, who, as Italians are so prone to jealousy, 
was jealous of me, and I felt her presence as an insult. 
' That may be, but I have not been, nor am not likely to 
be so. I must beg you will not trouble me with more 
words about the matter. Signor Rinelli purchases my 
brother's sketches, and has been kind to him in illness, — 
and that is all I know of him.' 

" She looked earnestly in my face, and said, * You look 
truthful, young girl ; I hope you may be so. It is well 
you do not love, for— ,^ he is already married /' 

"Although my feelings were not in the least degree 
touched by this announcement, there was something in it 
so startling* aftei^ bis repeated offers of marriage to myself, 
that I shuddered, and scanned her doubtingly. 

•* * You have deceived me !' she exclaimed. 

" • No,' I replied, • I have not deceived you in the least ; 
but though I never did, never can love him of whom you 
speak, yet he has offered me his love — his hand in mar- 
riage !' 

"* The villain !' she said quickly ; and though she had 
at firsts spoken in very pure Italian, when labouring under 
excitement she spoke in English with equal ease. From 
this I have since imagined that perhaps she was an Eng- 
lishwoman, — j)eople when under excitement naturally 
speak their own language. * The villain !' she repeated — 
* Well,' she added, *.if I have been so criminal that even 
he spurns me, it is one consolation, that I have prevented 
others becoming the victims of his depravity. Young 
maid, thank God that you do not love him. Rinelli will be 
here to-night, — when he comes, tell him you have seen his 

WIPE V " 
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"How very extraordinary,'* said Mary, "how very 
mysterious, — who was heV 

"Before I could ask any question, which might have 
enabled me to answer the one you have just made," re- 
plied Magdalene, ** she was gone ! — vanished, to my think* 
ing, almost like a spirit through the garden. I have her 
now l^efore my eyes— tall and thin." 

"Handsome?" inquired Mary. 

" She naight have been," said Magdalene, "in her youth ; 
bat she was far from young, older than her husband, I 
should say, by some years. I remember she was blonde^ 
and her eyes blue. There was not an air of purity about 
her, that air of good propriety which floats like a halo 
round a virfuous woman. I did not feel a particle of re- 
spect mingle with my pity." 
'^''^ow very strange I** 

" Ti:«re is nothing more strange to come," continued 
Magdalene; "but something far more sad. I told you I 
was in th^^Jjttle court, tending my brother's flowers, a 
portico projected over the door leading to the Louse^ 
which was suppdft^d by four pillars After she was gone, 
and when I turned fty-^enter, wM^ndering and terror-struck 
at what had passed, thet^, leaning against a pillar, white 
as the marble w^hich supported him, stood my brother 
Albert. One glance proved to me at once, he had heard 
the woman's speech. He was trembling all over like an 
aspen, and when he saw me, he threw his arms round my 
neck, and as his head sunk upon my shoulder, I felt the 
hot scalding tears drop from his eyes. Do not wonder 
that the young man wept, he was but seventeen. I re- 
joiced that he did weep. 1 thought tears would quench 
his anguish and his passion, for he was fierce in his re- 
venge, fiercer th.in Philip, though not so determined. I 
was too terrified to speak, for though I disliked the man, 
I never dreamed of so much villany— it was past all pic- 
turing. * 1 tried to get my brother in, but it seemed as if 
the air revived him. We sat beneath the porch, and 1 am 
sure that for an hour, at least, we spoke not a word. — 
Philip was out:— the evening dews, which at one time 
Albert so enjoyed, had become of late too heavy for him, 
and as the twilight closed he grew restless, and wanted to 
go forth to seek him ; but I dreaded his meeting with 
Rinelli, and would not suflTer him to go alone ; and I had 
not strength to go with him. At last he spoke of what wa 
both had heard, and his generous nature suggested, the 
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idea that it might be a fabrication^ he caught at this with 
singular avidity, and while we taJIced of it together in 
whispers, lest the walls should' bear us, Rinelli himself 
greeted me with more than his usuaf warmth. At once I 
saw that he was flushed with wine ; but Albert perceived^ 
it not. Instantly, without a moment*s pause, he flashed 
upon RineJli like a meteor, flinging the story at him with 
all the vigour of insulted honour. His heart, poor youth, 
yet beating high, hoping it would be all denied ; but no, 
he only laughed, — mocked at all ceremonies, — spoke, yes, ' 
even theriy spoke of his love, and of our poverty. I saw - 
the lion spirit bright in my brother's eyes — I saw his 
chest heave, and his lip curl, I threw my arms round 
him, but he cast me off, his indignation infused the spirit 
of a hundred men into his body : he called Rinelli villain 
— and worse: his words poured like a torrent, — he cursed 
him, — he talked to him of a meeting to avenge his honour. 
Rinelli laughed again — the laughter of a fiend mocking at 
virtue ! The boy sprang at his throat, but did not reach 
him :— he was too strong, too quick for the intent, and 
struck him down. O God, that blow ! I felt it on ray 
heart !" Magdalene covered her fece with her hands, and 
neither spoke for some minutes. She shuddered, and 
Mary shuddered with her. At length she continued, — 

" 1 raised my brother on my knees, and the red warm 
blood was pouring from his mouth ; I believe that he whp 
struck the blow, repented it — his anger vanished — he be- 
came calm : — once he wanted to help him in, but I would 
as soon have committed a gazelle to the tender mercies of 
a tiger. . Oh ! how I spurned him, and told him of my 
hatred — ^he thought the youth was dead, for he neither 
moved nor spoke,, and terror at my cries, and fear for his 
own safety made him fly : that was a night of horrors — 
after hours of mingled agony and hope, Albert revived; — 
the surgeon said, that in the vehemence of his feelings, he 
had burst a blood vessel ; perhaps he spoke the truth ; but 
I know not, I cannot say — the blow I saw, with a safe 
conscience I could have sworn, would have caused his 
death had he nine lives — he lingered for a few days ! — 
What days they were to me, God and my own heart can 
only tell: he grew each hour, more and more like my 
mother — it was her death renewed, and even aggravated, 
for 8?ie was old, and ho was so young and full of pro- 
mise." 

"And yet,*' said Mary, "I know not how the agony of 
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a mother's death can be surpassed ; strange as my mother 
is at times, were she to die, I think that 1 should die with 
her." 

^Ay now, because you are unprepared for it — but when 
time steals on, marking each wrinkle, clogging each step, 
<^o£tking the voice, dimming the eye: it looks as if the 
soul within was wearied of the world, wearied of its worn 
tenement, and longed to be with the spirits that had gone 
before it !" 

" Perhaps so," sighed Mary, "yet I should like to keep 
ray mother still on ^artli." 

" It is naturafl," replied Magdalene; " I would have kept 
•all that I loved, if I could have kept them ; but poor Albert 
died. Rinelli wrote, and said, * the story we had heard 
was tfie fabrication of a vile woman whom he had once 
known, and who persecuted him from hatred.' I received 
this excuse, while Albert's dying head was on my arm, 
and I showed it to Philip, who had vowed revenge, from 
double motives. I thought the letter (it was very humble) 
might appease him, particularly as he bade me farewell ! 
but Philip, to this day, thinks him his brother's murderer. 
We buried Albert near to a ruined wall — and he shall have 
a tomb when we are rich ! Philip has drawn its shape 
and its inscription, simple and brief; and when he gets the 
marble, he will carve it with his own hands." 

** But Rinelli, Magdalene 1" 

**In one moment — my sorrow for my brother was not 
like Philip's, I wept until my eyes grew dry — but Ac, poor 
fellow, shed no tear, his heart seemed sheathed in iron — 
,all feeling locked within it — he heeded me no more than if 
I had not been his sister ; you know they had been twins 
— ^the very half of Philip seemed in Albert's -grave, his 
studio was deserted, his tools remained untotiched: he 
bung his brother's cloak and cap upon his easel, and would 
sit for hours looking at them in silence; he would some- 
times make me sit by him, aud repeat from first to last, 
each sentence and eacti word thM Albert spoke upon his 
death-bed, make me read over those passages he loved, 
and tell the hymns' they learnt in childhood — still .he shed 
no tear, and I dreaded we should both go prazed. One 
evening I thought that I would touch Albert's guitar, and 
try to sing the last song the dear youth ever sung. to 
Philip ; I though the wail of the melody might make him 
weep. It was as sad as his own fortunes, though it 
touched not on them — ^I sounded a jew chords ; he heeded 
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them not ; but the rejrain roused him, he threw himself on 
his knees and u^pt, for hours, torrents of tears !" 

" What was the songT* inquired Mary. 

" A mere ballad, the story goes, written by a bride the 
mqrn before her bridal, somewhere in England, and 
strange to say, she was a bride and a corpse on the same 
day. I will repeat you the words:" 

Hark to the Bells ! the merry, merry Bells I 

Strew flowers alon^ the way ; 
From heathery hills and mossy delis. 

Call forth the young and gay. 
Hark to the Bells ! hark, they are ringing ! 
Look to the happy group they are bringing ! 

The Bride to her home — her home ! 

Strike the Bells, the merry, merry Bells ! 

Hark to the Bells ! the sad and solemn Bells ! 

Weep o'er the early tomb ! 
And send forth the mournful sound that tcUs 

The tale of grief and gloom. 
Hark ! what a dull, dull peal they are ringing, 
Look to the mournful group — tliey are bringing 

The Bride to her home — her home ! 

Toll the Bells, the sad and solemn Bells. 

^ How very sad !" said Mary ; « I almost wish I had not 
heard them. What a bridal !'* 

" Philip grew more rational from that night, but boy 
though he was, he registered a vow in heaven, which I 
oould wish unsaid." 

" Was it against Rinelli 1" 

**Itwas." 

«* And is it yet accomplished 1" 

"God forbid it ever should be ! but now I must say why 
I have troubled you with this sad tale— Hark ! was not 
that your mother calling you T" 

" No, no," said Mary ; ' pray go on, what of Rinelli?" 

** A week ago— But it is your mother's voice — hark I 
^ere again, you must go instantly!" 
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'CHAPTER III. 



Oh ! if thou hover*st round my walk, 
While andcr every wcll-kDown tree, 

I to thy fancied shadow talk. 
And every tear is full of thee ; 

.Should then the weary eye of griefj 
Beside some sympathetic stream, 
In slumber find a short relief, 
O visit thou my soothing dream ! 

77ioms6n, 

.Mary was only calted from the sad perplexity of Mag- 
dalene's mournful tale, to hear the reiterated complaints of 
her mother, as to the want of money and the impossibility 
of managing her affairs, unless she could get them entirely 
into her own hands. Uncle Horace's absurdity in under- 
taking a useless journey, was again descanted on, and his 
accident lost sight of, in the feeling of annoyance, which 
the prospect of his intended visit occasioned. 

Mary ventured to question her mother as to what had 
become of various sums which she knew had been in her 
possession, and the wonder why she should require mo- 
ney, more than once occurred to her ; for she knew that 
though she bad received a great deal, no tradesmen's bills 
had been discharged, and that her personal expenses were 
most trifling: though they had their own carriage and 
coachman, they did not even keep horses, nor had they 
occasion to hire them; for whenever Mary went out, she 
accompanied either hady Norley, or Lady Ellen. Mrs. 
Brown Lorton had never passed beyond the garden en- 
closures since her residence on the island ; and nothing 
could have conw upon Mary with such startling sudden- 
ness, as the fact of her mother's late transformation into a 
would-be woman of business. She, who formerly would 
not suffer Mary to learn accounts, to place three figureg 
together, so as to knew their value--a fact which had oc- 
casioned many words between her and Horace Brown — 
she ali of a sudden to conceive so Ariolent a«part!ality for 
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*' horrid business,*' \ras indeed startling ; and the shai|>- 
ness with which on this, as well as on other themes, she 
reproved her daughter for questioning her motives, or 
wondering how the resources had been applied, which 
Mary knew had been placed at her disposal, made that 
daughter secretly resolve never again to ask a question on 
the subject. It is painful in the extreme, to watch the 
effects of temper worlcing on a kind and generous nature ; 
but if it has a motive, you can bear up against it, you 
luiow that its bitterness will pass away* and the succeed- 
ing smiles have double sweetness ; but Mary was igno- 
rant of the motive and the cause — she saw her beautiful 
mother the victim of either violent passion, or a more 
wearing discontent: had she loved her less tenderJy, she 
would have felt it less— but she loved her with the deep 
and enthusiastic devotion, which like the gushing spring, 
increases in purity and quantity, from being frequently 
called upon to invigorate and refresh. 

When her passion and her pevishness ha.d worn itself 
out — until refreshed by tears — Mrs. Brown Lorton had 
again recourse to "the poisonous opium," and again sank 
into the fevered and disturbed sleep which crowds the 
throbbing brain »* with visions wild." As usual also, Mary 
watched by her side, for she had heard, in her latter 
watchincr, words escape her Kps, which she tJianked Qo6, 
no ear, save her own, had caught ; and she had, under the 
pretext that Magdalene's health required a higher atmos-^ 
phere, occupied her bed in Mrs. Lorton's room as her 
nightly domicile, where, poor girl, she more frequently 
watched and prayed than slept ; indeed her cheek in a 
few days had grown pale, and her eyes heavy. Lady 
Norley, recommended camphor. Lady Ellen shook her 
head, and talked of comfort ; but finding that neither pre- 
scripiion in three days had improved the patient's case, 
she began to think that her sacrifice had been made in vain, 
and this feeling added another poisoned arrow to her quiver. 
The full round tears rolled down her cheeks, as in the soli- 
tude of her own chamber she thought over the dreams of 
her almost uncherished childhood— had it not been for her 
mother, she would have felt almost friendless with thoso 
for whom she had sacrificed so muchi she was only an 
object of second rate importance —her cousin treated her 
exactly as a friend, and she peally wished no more: but 
where the friendship of man for woman is totally divested 
of a£rection,<let th$ philosophers ^Bay what they please, hid 
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friendship is cold ; it is not what it is from man to man, 
from woman to woman ; though perhaps the most per- 
fectly untainted friendship in the world is that which a 
woman feels for a man she really esteems. 

A man cannot consult a female friend upon half the 
business in which he is engaged ; and Lady Ellen Revis 
had fancied more than once, that when her qousin advised 
with her on some points, he thought he condescended. 
Lady Ellen's sensitive and acute mind readily perceived 
this, and perhaps sometimes imagined it, when it realljr 
did not e^cist. It galled her pride, and Mary's unavcndable 
reserve as to her mother's temper and abstraction wounded 
Tier almost as keenly ! " What have I sacrificed so much 
for, if neither my cousin nor Mary are rendered happy"! 
to what purpose have I driven not only love, but ambition 
froxo my hearts" she would mentally exclaim; and then, 
conscious of the rectitude and nobility of her intentions, 
«he would repose her aching iieart upon itself 

How is it thart our most glorious feelings return unta 
ourselves] — we send forth into the world the hope, the 
spirit, the generosity of our fervid and honourable hearts; 
but they are to rest on, or an olive leaf to bring back; 
our like Noah's dove; we send them forth, and it may be, 
that they cannot find either a place hope returns, her eye- 
lids heavy with tears ; the landscape which smiled before 
"her was but the treacherous mirage of the desert, and tlio 
hill and the water have vanished into air — our buoyant 
spirit comes back with broken wings — our generosity 
stripped to very nakedness by those she succoured — our 

love but I must turn the picture— I would not damp 

the spirits ©f the young ; the old know more of this than I 
do, whose years have neither been very many, nor, I bless 
Ileaven, very sad. 

The sadness I have witnessed has made me more 
thoughtful and sorrowful than that which I have felt ; but 
my time must come, and then — for strength to bear.it. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



'Who, — as she smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 
Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 
A phantom of beauty — could deem, with a sigh, 
That so lovely a tliing.isihe mansion of sin? 

Hervey. 

There is a creek between Shanklrn and Bon Church, 
•called — I really forget what--and anchored beneath the 
shadow of its cliff was a small sail-boat, a sort of skiff, 
better trimmed, painted, and appointed, than such boats 
generally are : two gentlemen sat therein, having, to all 
appearance, lunched, or it might be dined, for the evening 
had nearly closed ; and though the weather was calm and 
still, they wrapped their boat cloaks round them, and 
seemed to feel the keenness of the sea-breeze. Their 
attendants had landed, and were seated on the strand, 
sharing the remnants of the repast between them, while 
their masters smoked their cigars, and enjoyed some wine, 
which they frequently applied to their lips. At first their 
conversation was carried on in a low tone, to which the , 
waters murmured a soft accompaniment : afterwards, whe- 
ther their potations were sufficiently deep to account, or 
not, for the fact, I cannot say, but after a time they dis- 
coursed of their affairs more loudly. 

"Why not marry the lady at oncef' demanded the 
younger of the two. "If you hav« the control over her 
of which you boast, surely that would be the readiest way 
to possess yourself of her and of her property." 

"The first," replied his companion, "I do not want^ 
and— but this really is a secret,— the second, I am not quite 
sure that she .possesses." 

" Diable !" exclaimed the other, opening upon. the speak- 
er a pair of large grey eyes to their fullest extent, " you 
are not serious 1" 

" I never was more serious, believe me," answered hig 
companion. " It is a serious subject. You do not seem 
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to comprehend what I have told you before, that if I do 
not derive assistance from that quarter, I really know not 
what I shall do, or how I shall turn me. The fact cannot 
be denied, that as the world improves, it requires a much 
greater quantity of talent to speculate upon foibles and 
weaknesses, which grow less and less every day." 

** I have often thought," observed the other, " that you 
judge too kindly of human nature. Now, do you not per- 
ceive that as the foibles and weaknesses pair off, their 
place is taken by luxury, and a species of well-bred 
knavery, which serve your thorough-bred rogues as whet- 
stones whereon to sharpen their ingenuity 1 It is a shame 
to see a fellow of your infinite variety content himself with 
poor complainings against the march of improvement. 
Trust me, the march of roguery and bravoing will Iceep 
it company; it '11 go hard if there is not, at least, one Brutus 
for every Ca;sar." 

" Muskito, I grow old !" exclaimed his companion, look- 
' ing at the same time upon his handsome leg with evident 
complacency ; " and besides, I never had your genius for 
invention." 

** I assure you count, I hardly ever invented — iUustrai" 
ing was my forte," replied his companion. 

**/*, you mean," said the count. 

"I do not know what good it does," replied MuskltOi 
^ I have no sphere of action left : my success was envied, 
and I was destroyed, in the opinion of a 'liberal and en- 
lightened public.'" 

"Faith, though, your success was extraordinary for a 
time, notwithstanding your tell tale eyes, (true English 
grey, by the mass !) you went off amazingly well, aided 
by bad English, French sentiment, Italian poetry, and (t 
really am in earnest) the most extraordinary facility at — 
at " 

"Lying !" put in his friend, " Well, so it was — lying in 
the most extended sense of the word. But what can a 
poor devil do, who has lost what the world calls character ? 
He is thrown on his own resources, and were he to be 
honest, no one would believe it. Chance or misfortune 
makes rogues, and necessity keeps them in their roguery. 
I intended reforming once, seriously intended it, upon my 
honour !" 

" When was that I so extraordinary occurrence deserves 
A register !" 

-** Whm 1 was in love j" 
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••In love — Ah! ah! ah! Ma foi! that is not bad*" 
laughed his companion. '• True love, and the seeing of 

spirits, are talked of by all the world yet who in reality 

knows any thing of either 1" 

♦• Well, it matters not," replied Muskito, — •• it is now all 
over, and I shall never make such another resolve. I wish 
I had the same chance of wealth that you have ; though if 
she is not rich, how could you have drawn so largely 
since your return from abroad, and even during her hus- 
band's life T 

•* Was and is are two distinct things ; that she was rich, 
I nay we^ have had proof positive.*' 

•• But the fame of that lovely girl's wealth has increased 
rather than diminished ; bow is that to be accounted for 1" 

•'Her uncle, you know; he is the Jason, sir; nay, he is 
fleeced in gold." 
- *♦ I wish, count, that we could fleece him." 

••Impossible! long, at least many weeks, before Brown 
Lorton's death, immediately after the failure ofall my for- 
eign speculations, I resolved on returning to England 
There were sundry reasons against it, one or two awk- 
ward events, that, if they turned up, would force me to re- 
sign ; but, after all, London — England — is a universe to 
— men of talent : you may starve elsewhere, but in Eng- 
land you can live. I remembered certain passages in my 
early days, and resolved to re-visit the place where they oc- 
curred, and make my observations. Alas ! it was a sad, 
•sad change !" 

*• What ! you murmured over fading flowers and full 
church-yards !" interrupted his friend. 

•'No, sir, I did not; I cared not for the flowers, and I 
only regretted that the church-yards were not fuller. But 
I mourned that the fields for speculators, like myself, were 
no longer waste, but cultivated. Men think for them- 
selves, instead of trusting to the thoughts of others." 

•' Sheer flam !" elegantly interrupted Muskito. ♦• Sheer 
flam ! Men think no more for themselves now, than they 
used, except, indeed, that they hold themselves improved. 
A clever fellow, who struck out any thing new, provided 
it chimed in with popular prejudice, would stand as good 
a chance of making a fortune now as ever." 

"Then why are you not that youth 1" inquired the 
count. 

••Because I have but the one great faculty," replied 
Muskito ; " and it grew so great that I found it unmanage- 
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bic. It became my master, instead of being my slave, and 
1 no longer lied like truth." 

"Quel dommage ! A brazen liar is worth any money; 
but all within bounds, all within bounds," said the count, 
while lighting another cigar. " I found the lady of my 
early love," 

" Which of them 1" interrupted his companion. 

"Bah Peste !" said the count, smiling (as men always do 
at the remembrance of their gallantries) — " I mean the 
one " 

" The virtuous one ?" said the great liar, srieeringly. 

"Virtuous indeed !" repeated his companion in a doubt- 
ing tone; for persons invariably doubt the existence of 
any moral quality which they do not themselves possess. 
"A virtuous woman is like a hidden treasure, which only 
remains in safety because it is not sought." 

"What would your fashionable lady friends say to such 
asentimentl" inquired his companion, laughing. 

*' Why," replied the count, "the half of them would say 
(to themselves) that 1 was a most excellent judge of human 
nature : some, I will not positively deny it, would say I 
was a— scoundrel !" 

"Pleasant contrast." 

" Yes, light and shade. I learned much of its moral and 
pictorial effect when abroad: but I must return to my 
early days. I found that Margaret Linden had accompa- 
nied her husband to London, intent upon shining, and in- 
troducing her daughter. I found the Browns millionaires, 
but discovered that the crabbed Horace was much the 
richest of the two. Instead of putting up at the best hotel, 
in the great Puddle-dock of^Europe, I crept about to the 
little inns, where the workmen congregate, and where they 
talk at one. I saw the old servant ; but I supposed he did 
not recognise me — twenty years cannot evaporate, when 
once a man has passed twenty, without leaving marks and 
tokens, and I was well disguised ; though I remember 
catching the fellow peering oyer a sort of box in which 
I was seated with a noted chum of mine, talking, too, of 
the past, which, however — for the fellow is stupid — he 
could not, I imagine, comprehend." 

"Are you sure he did not know you 1" 

** I think so ; I make myself up to any thing ; and then, 
you understand, I was seeking employment in the found- 
ries. The fellow certainly questioned me, and wanted to gel 
me to go with him to his master, who would give me work; 
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but I gave him the slip, and determined to get up to Lon- 
don. I had introductions of all sorts, and alwa3's manag- 
ing to be well introduced ; besides, I reckoned upon your 
friendship, and I was not disappointed in that respect, at 
all events. But I had, you must remember it — did you 
ever know any fellow with such a cursed run of ill-luck 1 
Never was any thing like it. At play, with skill which, 
not four years ago^ broke half the banks in Paris, J was 
done up, regularly, and so netted in at the same time, 
such good prospects, that I was obliged to pay round to 
save my character. Many a time was I tempted to cut 
my throat, and so make my exit in a newspaper paragraph, 
under the head of » Melancholy suicide;* but there ^ some- 
thing unpleasant in the process— it is a slovenly sort of 
thing — as disagreeable as a bullet." 

"No, I deny that,'* said Muskito ;" " I deny it in toto, — 
Poor La Volante,— you remember him, poor fellow! 
What a delicate, sensitive creature he was; the pink, the 
perfection of good society. He played the guitar better 
than you, Count, and patronized every new perfume, and 
new coat in Faris— that deserved patronnge — for three 
seasons. The tailors knew his value— one in particular, 
when he heard of La Volante's difficulties, offered him five 
hundred irancs a week, if he woukl only invent, appear, 
end cut out collars and lappels in his establishment. La 
Volante felt the insult^bitierly, and ordered his valet to g^i 
the porter to kick the fellow out. Of course he could not 
do it himself, nor suffer his valet to kick a taiL-r; but it 
preyed upon him. The idea of his distresses getting about 
that way— he had no hope either, his memory was gone, 
and he lost at play repeatedly, without remembering what 
he lost." 

"Or what he woni" inquired the Count. 

" His luck had completely turned," replied the other ; 
•* and his friends he fancied looked cool on him : but that 
was a mistake, for he gave, the most briltiunt shippers to 
the last. He resolved at once, then, to cut short his mis- 
fortunes, by cutting his throat ; his taste was so exquisite 
—he put on his black velvet dressing-gown, and covered 
his dressing-table with black, that no spots might appear, 
to offend the eyes of those who entered. When aji was 
arranged, he placed a black marble basin beneath his chin, 
and the razor even which he used had an ebony handle. 
You see how careful he was of the delicacy of his friends 
—it was beaotifully managed : now it would have been 
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tihpossible for him to have made so proper an arrange- 
ment, had he used pistols : pistols are butchering aSairs, 
believe me." 

*«When did you invent that, Muskitol** inquired the 
Count, gravely. 

"Truth, upon my honour!" he exclaimed; "nay, to 
you I never " 

•* Well, at Lady Norley's— ah, little do people, the most 
fiistidious, dream who are adn^itted to their open houses. 
At Lady. Norley's I met the Lady— she recognized me — I 
followed her home— ascertained how careful she was of 
her reputation, and terrified with a dread that I would 
publish all that had t)assed, she " 

•* But what proofs have you 1" 

** Excuse me, Muskito, I haveihem and shall keep themJ* 

•• Well, I beg your pardon — but go on." 

•* She bled freely ; that is all. Your infantine flirtation 
with the daughter, which I could have greatly profitted by, 
but for the arrival of her precious uncle, was put a stop to 
by the same cause that also prevented my going openly to 
the house. Brown suspected something — for that Miss 
Maxwell, whom I knew through you, was paid largely by 
him to tell what she did not know." 

" Poor fool !" exclaimed Muskito. 

«* Fool, fool, indeed !" repeated his companion, •» but he 
could afford to b<5 a fool — he has boundless wealth." 

"How unequally are the goods of this world distributed !" 
said Muskito. 

"True," said the other, "we poor devils toil on for 

nothing: ducli dolts— revelling in wealth! Mrs. Brown 

Lorton gave and gave — sometimes she refused— then I 

. threaten^ — at last, when she could not give in coin, she 

gave in kind -" 

"Kindness, I suppose you mean," interrupted Muskito. 

" No, I mean jewels— chains— jewels, man, — jewels : — 
she has npt a real diamond in 'the world at this moment — 
at last Brown Lorton died ; and I imagined the ball was 
at my foot. I was closing my eyes, either as a life annui- 
tant — or as the sposo of a still beautiful and ambitious 
woman. But the supplies— stop! 1— at first I could neither 
see nor hear from her— then all of a sudden, the idea 
flashed upon me, that I would follow her here, and paaser 
le t&npe in observation, for the report has been very rife 
in certain quarters — that Brown Lorton died nearly in* 

Vot.lL-4 
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solvent ; consequently* his widow must be nearly penni* 
less." 

** There 19 no appearance that justifies such a suppost^ 
tion," said Mudkito ; *' their estaUishnient is as well sup-^ 
'ported for its extent a» Lord Norley's.'* 

" Horace Brown's pride/' rejriied the Count ; " his niece 
is to be the bride of this upstart puppy Mortimer, and all 
las wealth will be lavished upon her." 

" Do you believe that this Liverpool trader would have 
been foolish enough to settle twelve thousand pounds 
vipon Mis9 Loiion, only to make her feel independent 
of him, and her husband that is to be ?" mquired the man 
of lies. 

*< I believe such is the case, and fifty thousand the day 
she is married — ^in consideration of which, she is to have 
a very large jointure secured on the Norley property." 

**Then the estates and after-claps! " 

** Ay, ay, — what golden visions !" said the Count. 

•*My great hope is^ that even supposing Margaret — 
Mt9. Brown Lorton, has been left without a jointure — her 
daughter, who is most devoted to -her, will never marry 
without seeing her mother really handsomely provided 
for." 

" And from that source you expect " 

" An annuity — never did woman in thia world so value 
reputation." 

Muskito remained silent for some time, and at last 
said, "I wonder it never occurred to you — ^to — marry 
the daughter." 

•♦Marry Margaret Linden's daughter! — what do you 
mean ?" 

" The daughter's fortune is certain — the old trader may 
like this young Mortimer — but once married — do you 
hear 1 — why what the devil makes you so abstracted 1" 

" Tut, man, you must be mad,'^ exclaimed the Count, 
»* do you think Miss Lorton (even if her mother could be 
brought to such an idea,) do you think Miss Lorton would 
dream of such a thing!" 

Muskito laughed — **You say she is devoted to her 
mother ;" he said, <* Threaten to expose that mother, and 
to save her — " 

••Good God!" exclaimed his companion, throwing his 
cigar into the sea, •• you are the most gratuitous villain I 
ever knew." 

*• Your acquaintance has been extensive," replied Mua^ 
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Idto, bowing; consequently, I appreciate the compliment 
— but think it over — it may not be too late, even now — 
twelve thousand, emen twelve thousand — and such an 
angel for a wife I Besides,- you really, I might — iand at 
your time of life — ^you may reform — think of Mary Lerton 
:as your wife T 

" Wife — wives ! apredous bargain I have had of wives ,*' 
«ighed forth the Count : " but come, let us shove off— our 
fishing has been but poor to-day. What an admirable 
cloak for roguery is a sail !— we will talk this over some . 
other time.;' 

** It must be soon,^ replied Muskito ; and then he hailed 
the men to come on board : ** it must be soon — for, to use 
the nautical phrase of which I have learnt much — *I shall 
soon be without a shot in the locker.'"" 

"And I the same." 

"It would be easy to ascertain, I should think, exacts 
how their affairs stand ^" 

" Ay— ay !" 

"And then act accordingly. — ^Why, mwi, you «re not 
going to be sentimental about it 1" 

" No, not that ; but there are some things that make 
men feel." 

" So there are — starvation in the stone jug, or a hem- 
pen cravat." 

"Sacre!" shouted the Count with a ferocity of tone 
*that was appalling — <;oming from «udh aman. — **^ Sacre i 
— here take the helm, lest I steer you at once to the 
4evil." . 

In a few minutes the pretty craft had glided from its 
tnoorings — ^and before it reached its destination, the evei^ 
ing moon had crested it with silver; 

jQh, silly moon ! — rto shine on such a^r4 
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CHAPTER V. 



I know not w^ich is the most fatal (rift. 
Genius or Love, for both alike are ruled 
By stars of bright aspect and evil influence. 

Uncle Horace was about the worst person in the world 
to encounter a fit of illness, he resembled an ailing poj- 
cupine : if you attempted to relieve him In any way, he 
immediately presented his quills. You could as easily 
have smoothed a grizly bear inta a silken Jap-dog, aa 
soften down his discontent into any species of patience. — 
Confinement is especially irksome to a man accustomed 
to air and exercise, and it is curious to observe how ill 
men bear it ; but Uncle Horace appeared to have inherited 
perpetual healih ; he had never suffered an hour's indis- 
position in his life:— he could understand why women 
were ill, and was fond of saying that their constitutions 
bore the same proportion to the constitution of man, as 
silver does to iron ; — but he exceedingly disliked the idea 
of men suffering illness ; Indeed, he was rather a disbe- 
Eever in the fact ; he did not thmk they were really ill, 
because he was never ill ; and he was disposed to look 
with a certain degree of contempt upon every male crea- 
ture who was in " delicate health." Major Blaney, though 
firank-hearted and good-tempered, was anything but a 
« ministering angel" in sickness;' and though he oflTered 
most kindly to remain with Uncle Horace the night of the 
accident, our uncle only trespassed upon his kindnes9 so 
fiir, as to request him to write to Philip Marsden, who 
came before the evening closed. The surgeons in attend- 
ance sent for a nurse : but all they could obtain was per- 
mission for her to wait in an outer room, and midnight 
found the excellent man stretched on a sofa, in a high state 
of feverish excitement, while Philip sat at his feet to pre- 
vent him, if possible, from moving the injured limb. 

*• All through a FrenchwomajQ !" he would repeat — ^» 
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fooKsh, jabbering Frenchwoman ! — a wrong-headed wo- 
inaOf whose conversation was broken to pieces by most 
abominable English — and that tall Irishman sneering ! — 
My God, what beasts men are ! By the way, that idiot, 
Jajnes— Well, well — it is really bad, but it cannot be 
helped. Ring, Marsden, ring for writing materials ; if I 
write now, it will be sure for to-morrow's post." 

" My dear Sir, I really must request, must insist uponi 
it, that you remain quiet. I have written, as you desire^, 
to Magdalene, but there muet be no more writing, nor 
thought of writing, to-ftight. This was especially conv- 
jnanded by the surgeons," said Philip. 

"A plague on all surgeons!" exclaimed the fevered 
patient; "parcel of smooth-faced, humbugging bone-set- 
ters ! My father used to say that the skill' of the faculty 
disappeared with their wigs. Rare stuff! if they had let 
the bone alone, it would have set itself; nature . provider 
for these things. The very iron grows in the bowels of 
the earth — mean to tell me the bones of a man's leg are 
Jess tractable than iron 1 I know better. Sir." 

"My .dear friend,** argued the young sculptor, "painful 
•as it is, you must k«ep quiet ; you will throw yourself inte 
a fever." 

" No, no* I shall not throw myself into a fever ; but your 
oracles will throw me into one ! Ring for the ink." 

Philip remained firm in his denial, and Uncle Horace* 
•unaccustomed to open contradiction, became more and 
more angry — ^it is useless to argue with an angry man^ 
— at last Horace made an effort to rise and reach the bell 
that was near the sofa ; — it was but an effort — the agony 
^occasioned by even that slight movement of his foot over- 
came him completely, and the strong man fainted. It ie 
^impossible to imagine anything more crest-fallen than his 
manner after he recovered from this miserable symptom 
^f either pain or weakness. In a subdued and altered tone 
he requested Philip to arrange his pillows, and remained 
silent until some time after the deep-mouthed sentinel of 
■fit. Paul's had flung the hour of one into eternity. 

" Philip," he said at last, in a low tone, " you were righti 
and I was wrong. It ^s very extraordinary that, all at 
once, I should be so bowed down by this cursed accident 
How completely are our actions subject to our infirmitiesi 
I fear I have not been sufficiently thankful for the great 
blessings I have hitherto enjoyed. I will take the draijg^ 
.and try to «]eep." 
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Philip Marsden wished most sincerely that he mlghft 
sleep, for he dreaded the efiects of his irritable temper, and 
sleep he fortunately did until morning broke even through 
the atmosphere of the city ! 

When he awoke, he fixed his -eyes on the young sculp- 
tor, who was reading by the mingled gleams of day and 
candle-light; and, as if suddenly struck by the idea, es- 
daimed, '' My God, Marsden, how ill you Jook ! why did 
you Jiot go to bed 1" 

•* I could not leave you alone, sir." 

" But there was one of those hired watchers in the house, 
better leave me to her care, than for you to sit up, looking 
as you do : turn round, boy, tliat I may distinctly see your 
&ce, it must be the shadow.*' 

Philip turned his calm, colourless countenance on his 
Driend : it was such a one as Flaxman would have called 
perfect — so beautifully marked were the features, so grace- 
ful the contour, so finely was the high forehead crowned 
by the darkest' hair, laid on in deep heavy masses. 

*• You are not w-ell, Marsden f 

"I am better than I was when you first spoke," re- 
turned the youth; " I have a heavy acute pain in my chest 
sometimes, that leaves me almost breathless, but it soon 



«* You must not work so hard ; when I get better, of 
which Heaven knows there seems but little chance, for I 
feel more stiff than ever, I shall ship you off from Liver- 
pool in one of my vessels, to make a voyage up the Medi- 
terranean to the Grecian Isles, or perhaps to Mexico, just 
for a change, or to catch those fine ideas which travellers 
tell me go floating about foreign countries. Now I can 
understand people visiting Greece and Mexico, and Afri- 
ca ; the trade is excellent ; and when J was a boy, I re- 
member I often said I would visit Troy and Athens. I 
&ncied, too, that I should like to see Rome, if I could get 
there comfortably without g(Hng through that cursed 
France. This unfortunate Jeg, which is lying there now, 
was injured when I was almost an infant, and some one 
persuaded ny mother to strap the foot into a Frendh 
wooden shoe i— Augh !— No wonder I jsheuld hate the 
French-!" 

Philip smiled, for he fancied he ceuld trace some of the 
national hatred he bore La beUt France to this simple 
cause. 

Uncle Horace, then talked on, wondering when Peter 
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codld arrive, and if Mary would be able to leave her mo- 
ther; and then his natural kindnefe of heart reverted to 
Philip Mar8den*8 altered lookn, and he pronounced a philip- 
{Ac against ambition, that was worthy of any of those phi* 
losophers who rail at what, under another name they pur- 
sue. And the youth Hstened ; that is, he listened with his 
ears, and smiled— and Horace really fancied his eloquence 
had made an impression — when he perceived that his fin- 
•gers were employed in tracing something inside the cover 
of his book:— he asked to see it^alas! for the power of 
eloquence, against tfie absorbing feelHig of the mind 1^> 
the young sculptor had sketched a figure of Ambition* 
trampling on the earth — while grasping at the heavens. 

Uncle Horace drank his weak tea in silence. 

Tliat day passed, not unprofitably, either to the liberd 
friend (we will not degrade the giver, or the receiver, by 
calling him patron) or the befriended— for each was best 
informed upon tho^e points on which the other was igno- 
rant. Horace forgot his argument agninst ambition, while 
listening to the flights of Philip^s bold and vigorous imagi- 
nation ; he painted the glories of andcnt Rome— the relics 
of her magnificence — her degraded citizens, who bore un- 
i^lushinglty the reproaches frowned upon them by the si- 
lent ruins of the Queen of Nations. He talked of sculpture 
as the only art capable of immortalizing eitlier persons or 
actions:— he grouped in the hardened marble the heroes 
t)f antiquity, with their several attributes— he spoke of pa- 
•laces whoso long arcades, supported by Corinthian pillars, 
should be tenanted only by the silenti yet eloquent crea- 
tions of Genius. 

From the great sculptors of the ancient world he passed 
to those of modem Itefly; spoke of Canova, as standing 
alone among them, like a giant in the -midst of pigmies; 
and, to Uncle Horace's exceeding satisfaction, got at length 
to England;— censuring, however, first, the climate in a 
manner which 'his excellent friend l)y no means liked*: 
talked of its effects on the spirits, as lowering and subdu- 
ing the energy whidi, tinder the influence df a more geniall 
atmosphere, produces things divine, and hinted that it sul- 
iied also the purity of the marble, which showed so white 
and dazzling beneath an Italian sky. The spleen of the 
young artist was, however, chiefly stimulated by the low 
rt>ofs, confined rooms, and ungracefnily-formed windows 
of our English mansions— disadvantages under which the 
painter suffered grievously, but whichi to the sculptori 
were absolute destruction. 
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Great plans the young enthusiast opened to the mer- 
chant; — the theme was a glorious one, and whether/rom 
natural kindness of heart, innate generosity, or an inhe- 
rent, though uncultivated love of the grand and beautiful. 
Uncle Horace cherished, rather than chilled, the hopes of 
his fervid friend, lent an attentive ear to his projects, and 
mentally resolved on giving him the means of working 
out his magnificent fancies. 

Alas ! how many a rich harvest has been lost by the 
want of a little timely assistance to help to gather it in. 
The wealthy and the powerful mourn often, when it is tCM> 
late,. over the genius that has sunk under the pressure of 
poverty. The most careless reader will at once be re- 
minded of many, whom a very small aid would have eiv 
abled to benefit the world, and at the same time, have con- 
ferred a most envied immortality on those from whom as- 
■sistance might have come at the very moment when the 
struggle was terminating either in triumph or ruin — glory 
or despair. 

- The name of Maecenas is as undying as that of Horace- 
— the descendants of Walpole flight be content to pur- 
chase with the cost of Strawberry Hill the renown that 
-must have followed the few pounds, and the few courtesies 
that would have kept away the poisOn-cup from 

" The marvcUoufi boy who perish'd in his pride." 

But in Art, far more than in Literature, there are obsta- 
stacks to overcome which may be easily removed — but 
which, if not removed, are terrible. The painter works 
In the solitude of his lone chamber ; and finds it utterly 
impossible for the early efforts of his mind to procure the 
the means of adding knowledge and skill to natural 
power: — the contest between hope and despondency is 
often determined by no other arbiter than death ; and 
when all is settled by the grave, hundreds are found to 
.pur«hase, at immense prices, that for which the artist 
would have been satisfied to receive the cost of the colour 
and canvass, and the bread which it was necessary to eat 
during the progress of his labour. Examples are abun- 
dant ; but they have been quoted again and again. It is 
needless to dwell upon a topic €0 sad, so di^iriting, so 
humiliating. 

Whether Uncle Horace did fulfil the resolution he 
formed, and the sculptor did realize the high hopes be 
<«berlshed, will be shown before our tale is ended. May 
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wc not in passing, however, offer a word of grateful 
thanks to those merchant-princes of our country who 
^have been the truest and most libera! patrons of the Arts. 
It would be easy to name them : — but for them, indeed* 
many an artist who now honourably prospers would have 
to contend against both penury and obscurity. 

Uncle Horace heard the young enthusiast talk for hours 
upon such themes ; and would have heard him on, but 
that a sudden pain across his chest, reminded him, that 
whatever the art might be, the artist hail no gift of earthly 
iife beyond the term allotted to ordinary mortals. 

Uncle Horace at length found it his turn to speak, and 
he unfoided to tlie youth, some of the principles which 
rendered England high, and happy, and noble, as it was 
some years ago. He spoke of Britain as all-powerful, all- 
honourable, and all-gionous, both by sea and land ; the 
protector of the opressed ; the true throne of liberty ; the 
city of refuge, in which the persecuted of the nations of 
the world found security and peace. He dwelt upon the 
names of our soldiers, our sailors, and our statesman, 
who had elevated and upheld their country, when the 
envy, hatred, and malice of almost all Europe were 
striving to. humble and subdue its energies, and cripple 
and destroy its resources ; — and, although by no means a 
politician, in the ordinary sense of the word, he could not 
avoid emphatically exclaiming, " Where are they 1" 

From this topic he turned to another — one upon which 
he always delighted to speak — ^the happy privilege which 
the aged and the poverty-stricken possessed, of claiming 
from the prosperous protection and assistance. It was, he 
said, a noble law ; one which was to the poor what Mag- 
na Charta was to the rich — tlwit, when worn out by toil, 
or oppressed by misfortune, or aflaict«d by disease, they 
were not compelled to ask for as chanty, but could de- 
njand as their due, the contributions of those to wljom 
Providence has been bountiful ; and prayed earnestly that 
the modern spiiit of legislation might preserve the Bill of 
Rights of the humble as well as of the proud. 

Upon these and similar topics he would have spoken as 
long, and almost with as much enthusiasm, as the young 
sculptor ; but he was interrupted by the entrance of his 
medical, or rather surgical attendant — and was desired to 
remain quiet. And then Major Blaney came, with his 
found, good-humoured, smiling face; and told him anec- 
dotes of the ejnptiness of th^ " west eodj" in the f^y^ 
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•empty neighbourhood of the "Swan with Two Necks j" 
and while tlie Major chatted, the waiter entered, with a 
glowing bouquet of the last autumn flowers — dahliai^ 
whose leaves were a little tinged by the«arly hoar frost — 
and Michaelmas daisies—erect and peach-coloured — and 
strips of rosemary — and scarlet geraraums: — and there 
was also, a faint faded sprig or two of that sweet weedy 
mignionette — "the meek reseda" — ^sad and sighing, like 
a &ded beauty, o'er the season that was past : and the 
sallow-faced waiter of the " Swan with Two Necks," pre- 
sented the collection to Umcle Horace, who positively 
blushed under the infliction of tlte Major's bright eye, 
•when the man said, "Madame's compliments. Sir, and 
hopes you are better to-day." 

" Has madame no name 1" inquired Philip, quite uncon- 
scious at the moment of the absurd nervousness from 
which his friend was suffering. 

" You should not ask questions," said Major Blaney^ 
with assumed gravity. 

" And why not ]" said Uncle Horace petulantly, " why 
not ask the lady's name ; I know of no reason why he 
• should not" 

"Then, Sir, will you tell mel" inquired the good-hu- 
moured Major. 

" I can't. Sir— I don't know it." 

"My compliments — I am obliged — better, thank her/ 
' lie said to the waiter, who stood listening, of course, to 
every word that was spoken — and who, creepingly, de- 
parted with his message— while the Major cast an incredu- 
lous look towards the sculptor. 

"All I know about this French woman, (God forgive 
;lier") resumed the excellent man, when the door was 
fairly closed, is " 

" My dear Sir," interrupted the Major, " you really must 
yot speak so much — you look flushed and excited — I have 
,not the least desire to hear secrets." 

" Secrets 1" repeated Uncle Horace wrathfully ; " Sir, 
there are no secrets; I never saw her but In that cursed 
icoach." 

"Nay, my dear friend," again interrupted the Major« 
"you will throw yourself back, if you suffer yourself to 
be so excited, however tender the subject." 

" Tender, Sir ! there is nothing tender about me, bat 
this wretched ancle !" he was proceeding, when the Major 
j[)ressing his finger on his lip, bowed, and glided smiUngl/ 
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out of the room. And Philip made matters worse, by as- 
saricg Uacie Horace, in the most emphatic manner, that 
he never would have presumed to have aslced the foolish 
question he did, had he imagined it woold have caused his. 
dear friend the slightest agitation. 



CHAPTER VI. 



They sent the pebble hissing from the sling 

Hot as the curse from lips that would strike dead, 

If words were stones. 

Montgcmertf, 

I HAVE detailed so much of Uncle Horace's first day** 
confinement, that little remains to 'be told of the suc- 
ceeding ones — the sameness of a sick room is almost 
proverbial. And yet his was varied, for the third day a^ 
ter his accident Harry Mortimer and the faithful Peter ar- 
rived — when finding him so much better than he expected, 
Harry gave liis friend Mrs. Brown Lorton's letter. It will 
be readily believed that its receipt did not tend to allay 
his irritability. This added to the confirmation of his 
sormises respecting Peter's puzzling communication ; the 
&ct, that the person calling himself Count D'Oraine, was 
llmost a received guest at the cottage, though Mrs. Lor- 
ton did not deign to explain who he was to her daughter, 
or her future son-in-law — her demanding money and a 
statement of family affairs from him who had sacrificed 
so liberally for the advantage of her and hers — all tended 
to render Horace exceedingly wrathful ; and his wrath was 
really an event not easily forgotten, when it was once ex- 
cited. He wrote immediately a letter to his sister-in-law, 
which had he reflected a little longer, perhaps he would 
not have penned. It explained fully, and in a manner not 
to be misunderstood, the nature of her dependance upon 
him: — he offered to send her copies of the diflferent ac- 
counts of the monies he had disbursed^he told her, that 
as a security against Mary*s ever ieeling the weight of de* 
pendance, either in her single or married state, he had 8#» 
cored to lier the sum of twelve thousand pounds; wbidi 
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was perfectly incfependent of the fifty thousand and the 
estates, that, with certain restrictions, were to be the pro- 
perty of Henry Mortimer, on their marriage. He thus 
left the proud woman the unmingJed feeiing, that she was 
dependant entirely on him and on her daughter; for sad 
enough to say, no provision had been made (or her on her 
marriage— though her husband was considered, even then, 
a man of large wealth and possessions. He also desired, 
and that in no mild terms, that the •* foreigner," whose ap- 
pearance at the cottage, in the first months of her widow- 
hood, bordered upon an impropriety, for which, consider- 
ing her past circumspect conduct, he could not account — 
should cease to visit where his niece was — as he had every 
reason to believe him a most dangerous character. This 
letter was written and despatched during the time that 
Harry found it necessary to visit his uncle's house, at the 
other end of the town ; and he was greatly shocked, when 
he heard on his return, that Horace Brown was much 
worse, from the effects of indulging his violent feelings. 
This was not lessened, when he farther discovered, though 
only in the abstract, the nature of his communication to 
Mrs. Brown Lorton ; — little as he heard, he nevertheless 
hoped that little was exaggerated. It is difficult to ima- 
gine a more painful state of mind than Mortimer laboured 
under — loving, as he so sincerely did, and yet so much 
disturbed by the suspicions the extraordinary conduct of 
his future mother-in-law could not fail to create. 

Mary Lorton had gone to sit an hour with her friend, 
Lady Ellen, under the pretext of looking at a dress ; but 
in reality, to read her a portion of a "dear letter' she had 
received that morning from her lover. Mrs. Lorton had 
expected a communication from Horace Brown, but strange 
to say, though despatched at the proper time from London, 
it had not arrived at the Island with the other letters. 

Mrs. Brown Lorton was brooding in the drawing-room 
over this, and other disapfpointments, when her attention 
was arrested by a tap at the window : the evening was 
chilly, and a fire burnt biightly in the grate— so brightly, 
that she could not ascertain who the visiter was, until 
she. laid her hand on the latch, which served to secure the 
window, that opened on the inside. 

The intruder was D'Oraine. 

** I have told you many times," said the lady, as he 
seated himself by the fire, **I have told you many times to 
avoid this mode of entrance— what can persons thinlc if 
any should observe itV* 



i 
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^ Think,*' he repeated, « why the truth, I suppose— that 
if I had not the^ permission of the lair MaUresge, 1 would 
not dare to do it." 

** You have not that permission." 

**Psha— if I have it not, I have here what would command 
it. Here^ lady, is a communication from Horace Brown." 
He withdrew a letter from his pocket-book, and held it to- 
wards her ; she snatched it from him, saying, " And how 
came you by it 1 it ought to have been delivered this morn- 
ing with the other letters from London." 

" And so it was delivered— *to me." 

•*And did you dare " 

^ ** Simply this," he interrupfed, " I got to the post office 
before the postman — asked for your letter, and paid the 
postage — Ma foi! it was almost my last shilling. 1 deemed 
it prudent to see you open the letter, having lost all inclina- 
tion for farther delay — and knowing that your last epistle 

must have told upon his irritable temper — I thought 

but read. Madam, read, and thank my honour that I did 
not break the seal '." 

" Your honour /" milrmured the lady, while she did as 
he desired, and bit her lip to restrain her words. 

D'Oraine walked to and fastened the door on the in- 
side ; he also drew the curtain across the window ; then 
rapidly lit the tapers which stood upon the chimney-piece, 
and resuming his seat, watched the countenance of his 
victim with the eye and the crouch of a tiger. Mrs. Lof- 
ton's features, by the time she had read it to the end, be- 
came ab.soluteIy convulsed — yet she endeavoured to ccm- 
trol her emotions^for she felt that the reputation of her 
fiiture liie was hanging by a thread, fine as the finest gos- 
samer. She drew the candle closer to her, and then lean- 
ing her elbow on the table, shaded her face with her hand 
as if to escape her companion's scrutiny, whUe she perused 
its contents a second time. 

"Furnish me with the accounts," she muttered, " but 
here are no accounts ; this may be all a lie, a despicable 
lie : moneys he has disbursed — well, and if he has, is not 
Mary his only relative, his heir 1 He shall furnish these 
accounts if there be law or power in the land !" 

She had become so absorbed in the letter, as to be al- 
most forgetful of her companion ; and while she continued 
to read it, sentence by sentence, D'Oraine walked behind 
her chair, and had been a few minutes occupied in reading 
it with her, ere she perceived him ; when she was aware 

Vol. IL— 5 
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«f bis dMionoorabie dtealing shi^ would haiFe rteA, bat fi 
kid one powerAi) haiMi upon her sbouJder, and seized th 
letter with the other ; then moving a step back« he f>el< 
her off with his left arnn, for she instantly attempted to re 
cover what he hadtalcen. It was^the action of a moaaczit 
but It would have been a gk>rioua one for a painter, coulc 
he have caught the expression of the two figures: NIra 
Lorton had seized D*OrRine*<» arni» and stretctied her hand 
vpwards to grasp what he had possessed hknself ot^ in sc 
unwarrantable a manner — her blacic drapery fell in loose 
folds over her graceful figure — and there was a ming^ling 
In her countenance of defiance and petition ; which, thoug^fa 
dearly defined, it would be difficult to express. 

The contrast between the two figures was strikmgr» and 
almost terrific ; the count held bacic, with a determinecf 
and fiend-like aspect— his tall manly figure being consider- 
ably thrown up, by the bright glare of the blazing fir^ 
which relieved the shadowy effect of the supplicating fe- 
male. All the accessaries were in excellent keeping — the 
dark drapery of the window — a beautifully shaped sofa — 
a harp with scattered music on the stand near it — a vase of 
flowers, round which were thrown books, and one or two 
single figures carved out of alabaster — all harmonised f 
but all were subservient to the action of the two living 
objects, who were sthred by deep, yet perfectly distinct 
passions. 

" 1 told you I would be no longer trifled with— I told 
you I would be convinced,'* he said, as he fiung her off j 
and deliberately seating himself in the chair Mrs. Lortoa 
had occupied, he drew the taper towards him, and read 
every sentence with profound attention — from time to 
time repeating such aloud, as were the most obnoxious to 
the unfortunate lady. *♦ Entirely dependant upon my re-^ 
sources,— most agreeable iiitelligence, is it not. Madam t" 

" it is false," she exclaimed, »• tt caimot be true !" 

" Or dependant on your daughter— dependant on the 
tender mercies, the liberality of Mr. Harry Mortimer: good 
•* and you mean to submit to this !" 

^ I do not, I will not— 1 wiil put my affairs hnmediately 
into a lawyer's hands." 

" Folly, folly !" interrupted ETOraine. 

"I know," she j^rsisted, **that poor Lorton always tdd 
me the estate of me Hall he would settle on me for my- 
We." 

** Ay, woukl — ^but did not T* said her companioft; **ancl 
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praj^ he continued, foldkig tlie tetter, and pushing it to- 
wards her, *' what am / to do ? I, who am here so com- 
idimentedr 

«*How can I tell f* she replied, growing more and more 
{Mile, '* yovL must wait, I suppose." 

** You might as well," he said, in a low determined tone 
— **you might as well tell Vesuvius not to vomit forth the 
lava that is boiHng within its bosom." 

** My God !" she murmured, " what con I dol while I 
had, i gave ; in London every farthing I could justly or 
— heaven forgive me— unjustly obtain, was yours ; even 
Mary*s jewels were added to my own, to satisfy your ra- 
pacity." 

. •• Vou are not choice in terms," he said bitterly, *• but 
go on." 

•• The 3^ariy sum I promised, I will give-^he price of 
your secrecy I will pay — if you will give me time !" 

" Time l" he exclaimed, ** time will not wait for me ; be- 
eides, I have sent to London — I have but to-day received 
Intelligence, which confirms this trader's story — ^you arc 
dependant on him — faded,— dependant, — penniless! ay, 
penniless as myself! Old !" he said, looking earnestly at 
jber — *' old, iaded, and penniless ! faugh—- what should I do 
with you V\ He turned from her as he spoke, with an ex- 
pression of anger and disgust. 

*«Then," she exclaimed, clasping her hands, "then do 1 
bless God that it is ao, if it rids me of a persecution too 
bitter to be borne !" 

He paced two or three times across the chamber with- 
out heeding her observation — and then seated himself by 
her side on the sofa, where she had literally sunk. As he 
drew near to take her hand, she shrank from him instinc- 
tively—and he smiled tlie cursed atinging smile of bitter 
mockery. 

** Margaret " he said, ** when you and I were young to- 
gether, you did not shrink thus— you were then I think 
but fifteen : we were—-" 

•« I know all, I know nil," she interrupted, wildly, •• you 
need not recapitulate, though J am cld now.''* 

D'Oralne smiled again, for he saw the bitter reproach 
of **age^ had told upon his victim. 

♦• You loved roe then, Margaret Lindicn f* 

^ I did, fool that I was," she replied, '* I did love you then, 
and if not shown your pi^rfidy by your former " 

^UyWMixoe thai wretcl^* he jexdaimed, through- his 
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denched and grinding teeth, " I win** — he muttered some 
inaudible words, and then spoke alond, " after that, your 
beauty caught the wealthy merchant's eyes. Let me re- 
member — ^I think k was at Guernsey, but no matter; you 
married him, and 1 told you I ncYcr would, if not compelledf 
disturb your great prosperity. I went abroad — high for- 
tune, and misfortune claimed me by turns ; at last I was 
compelled to gather gold from her, who once had promised 
to share all fortunes with me." 

•* Wretch !*• exclaimed Mrs^ Lorton. 
"Hard words, like hard bullets, sometimes rebound," 
he replied : •• take care ; it was my necessities, you supplied 
^em only to support your own reputation, which I had 
IH^wer to damn to all eternity." Mrs. Lorton shuddered • 
convulsively, and large drops of perspiration stood on her 
swoUen temples. " You can do that no longer," he con- 
tinued ; « what therdbre do you expect from me 1" 

The word Mercy, which, perhaps, as women are ready 
tODestow, they are also prompt to ask, trembled on her 
tongue — but she looked with the simple instinct of a child, 
first in his face, and saw no mercy there : she remained 
sflent for a time, then exclaimed, " You say I have nothing 
left to bestow — what would you then ?" 

"No, you have neither gold nor jewels — plate nor coin; 
— and what is worse, there is one about your person, who 
I am sure remembers me ; though very different — changed 
in all points — I am sure she knows me !" 
. "What, Magdalene, why how should shel" inquired 
Mrs. Lorton. 

"No matter — but I am sure she does: now since you 
have no gold, no jewels, no plate to bestow— and as I must 
hav^ i^?J^^~^^y' ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ only treasure you 

if hU'^l^®!?^^'" repeated the lost woman; and looking as 
lam M ^^^^^^^^^t was returning; she added, "alas ! 
hat,^ ^^\ ^^^ ^^^^dant—you said so, sir, but now— I 

^hile he^'^v?'^^®^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^y^^ "^'^^^ ^ ^^»''^"' meaning; 
smote hw^L ®i°^Jy and distinctly, so that the words 

She sS^ant^n ^f ^'^r" ^^''^ Z>ar/^^/er /- 
the widow's CO 1 ^^* '" ^" instant— and pushing back 
hair fell over h ^ u^^^ ^^^ ^^^ hands, while her loosened 
which, gleamin^'^ shoulders — ^retumed his gaze wi^i eyes 
more and more^^^ first like fire-balls, grew each moment 
_ aim, as. if they were changing into ston9» 
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She stood thus for about a minute and a half, and thenM 
back without sense or motion upon the sofa. 

D'Oraine was some time«mp]oyed in recalling her 'senses 
—and perhaps 4eeKngs of humanity really warmed around 
his heart ; for he paused more than once from his exer* 
tions, and lookkig at her with a softened expi^essioa of 
countenanoe, rnvrmHred «*.poor Margaretf 



CHAPTER VIL 

It was, in truth, a momentary pang, 
Tdt how Gomprisinjr myriad shapes of w«l 

Campbell 

Wh£I7 Mrs. Lorton recovered her consciousness, the ta- 
^?c^s were bunting dimly, the fire had sunk to the embers, 
the apartment looked chili and desolate, and D'Oraine was 
^tdng near her. Two distinct knocks were heard at the 
door : •♦ It is that girl," he whispered impatiently ; " tell her 
you are engaged — reading— anything to send her away." 
Medianically «he obeyerl his directions, adding an inquiry 
as to whether Miss Lqrton was at home? The answer 
was, that she had not returned, but desired to be sent for, 
tf her mother required ijer presence before twelve. . 

*^ Send for her^^^ again whispered D'Oraine. 

Mrs. Lorton clenched her handstogether, and exclaimed, 
"Not to-night—/ entreat you not to-night." He remained 
silent, until Magdalone's step had retired from the door, 
and liien inquired if Mrs. Lorton was ready to hear what 
he must say, and what she must j^ield to. The wretched 
woman made no reply, and he accordingly proceeded to 
develop his intentions. He told her he was so circunb- 
stanced, from various causes, that he must have a much 
larger sum of money than even she anticipated, not only 
to free him from engagements, but perhaps to preserve hte 
Mfe. If, he declared, he did not procure what was neces- 
sary through her means, nothing should prevent has doing 
what he had so long threatened. « At the foot of the gal- 
lows, on the drop, I would proclaim the truths and let your 
dao^ter then enjoy her wealth and her ri»puf atton-— the 
reputatton which her mother's ^arly Hfe wM lirlng I** 
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•< You know,** she said, " my soul was guiltless !^' 

** Guilt or no guilt/* he replied — " the word is but in the 
craflsman*s book-^the world never troubles itself to inquire 
into the reality of the guiU, as you call it, if the reputation 
of it is once attained." 

** Mary would yidd you the sum whibh her uncle says 
is hers; ay, ten times that, to save me from the breath of 
slander,** said the poor mother. 

•• She cannot — it is not hers to give — she is not to call 
it hers until her marriage. Marriage with whom, is not 
specified, for the tradesman has his generosities ; it is to 
be hers on her marftaffe, to save her from dependance on 
her husband, that is all !*' 

Mrs. Lorton neither spoke nor movtsd ; but she pressed 
her hand upon her brain, as if to stop its throbbings, and 
then again she listened. 

"Let lier but wed me, according to the forms of the 
church, and I swear most solemnly, that I will never see 
her out of the church, unless it be her wish." He paused 
long, but Mrs. Lorton made no observation — ^she had no 
power to speak. " Think you that these proud Norleys 
would permit such as your daughter to enter their family 
if they fancied even that a stain rested on her mother?" be 
at length added. 

/* Monster !" she exclaimed, and can you say this to 
we?" 

•* It is an affair of business," he replied, " and you have 
still the power of choice. Your perfect rtiin — ^your dis- 
grace — will make a gay theme for your noble friends — the 
juvenile frailties of the Brummagem ladyl — Brummagem, 
in a double sense •! — or the extraordinary infatuation which 
caused the beautiful Miss Lorton to elope with a man old 
enough to be her father ;— and then the fact, that on the 
day of her marriage she returned to her maternal roof,' 
and ttw bridegroom was no more seen ! What a wild 
jnarveit But the option is with yourself!" 

*• Gracious God ! —to sacrifice my child to you i — to you ! 
Did Satan himself ever meditate such sacrifice !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Lorton. 

" Probably not— the gentleman you allude to was never, 
at least in this world, as hard up as I am now. Do you 
imagine for a moment that the spruce coxcomb who or- 
dered me from this very room — do you imagine he would 
touch your daughter, all gilded as he thinks her, if he knew 
the truth ! Tell her the facts and let her judge*" 
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** 1 have listened to you," she said, " with brain so seared 
^EHid hot, that it can hardly take in your meaning. I 
thought your presence, as I recovered, was but a dream, 
and such a dream as. In my years of glittering but falla- 
cious prosperity, 1 had never before dreamed — though. 
Heaven knows, I had some such then — with hell** own 
torments— for I dreamed of you ! Do you mean that I 
should say to my child,r~* Though I know you to be deep- 
ly attached to Mortimer — .though I know you shudder at 
any prospect but that of union with him — stilt*** — she 
paused, pressed her fingers on her achmg eye-balls, and 
remained silent for many minutes. At last, having, it 
would seem, arranged her ideas in some degree, she agani 
spoke :-r- 

" There is no power in words,— I know you have urged 
this out of mockery — sport — mere tiger-sport to ray feel- 
ings, as a woman and a mother, — it can be nothing more." 

•* Fertile in similes," he replied, sneeringly, "but the ti- 
ger, fair madam, makes torture the preliminary to execu- 
tion : compel, if compulsion be necessary, compel Miss Lor- 
ton to become my wife — or take the consequences. Shall 
I recapitulate, or rather, shall I explain what they will be 1 
— total exposure — of all the passages of your early ^ 

** Monster !" interrupted Mrs. Lorton, ** Monster though 
you be, you could not do it — if you did, it would gain me 
the world*s approbation, to think that I withsto(5d such in« 
&my. Heard «arth ever the like ! — ^to think that you — yow, 
should dare to look upon my child as your bride ! can it 
be that you have forgotten — but you could not, could not 
mean it — you would not expose a mother to her child-— 
you could not, possessing the outward form of man, expose 
mel" 

** As sure," he exclaimed, striking the table with hii 
clenched hand, *' as sure as there is a God irt heaven, or a 
devil in hell, so sure will J, if within five days your daugh* 
ter does not become my wife— hold the moral, the beauti- 
ful, the graceful, the piojis Mrs. torton up to the scorn and 
laughter of the world she has imposed on! Ay, Madam, 
your life has been one great lie, — you cloaked yourself in 
sanctity, to hide the gangrene you contracted in your ear* 
Jy days. Ay, ay, — but take, take, Madam, your choice!" 

•*It is taken!" replied the mother, rising with that dig- 
nity which purity of purpose can alone inspire. '* It is 
taken — brand me as you will, you cannot injure the repu- 
tation, however you may destroy the happiness, of my in- 
nocent child. Go, publish your own villainy, and my 
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shame : in her uncle, Mary will always find a protector. 
I would bear to be torn to pieces by wild horses, sooner 
than suffer such a calamity to befall one so pure, so sim- 
ple, and so holy. Go, sir, I know the worst — I dare yoa 
to it !" 

D'Oraine was for a moment paralyzed— he had oveiV' 
calculated the weakness of the woman — he had not esti- 
mated the strength of the mother — his project was at once 
overthrown by her determination. 

*« Are you mad ]'* he asked, in an uncertain tone — ^but 
before she spoke, her daughter's voice was heard demand^ 
fng admittance. 

D'Orainp's circumstances rendered him desperate ; he 
walked to and threw open the door. Mary was there, her 
long hair hanging uncurled over her cheeks, flushed by 
agitation — her frame treijibKng so that she had held the 
handle of the door for support in such a manner, that 
^ben he drew it towacds him she must have fallen, had 
he not caught her in his arm. Mrs. Lorton rushed to her 
xiaughter's side, and snatched her from Mm. 

"Touch her not," she exclaimed, "she shall not be 
polluted i"^ 

" Again I ask " said the Count, " are you mad 1" 

" No," she replied, pressing her child to her bosom--* 
^* No, I am not mad ; but you would make me mad ! I 
have been weak — but the weakness is passed, — ^I have 
been proud-— but my pride is humbled, — I have been rich 
— I am now poor, — and. yet I feel more self-satisfied than 
1 have done for years. I have ti)rown off your yoke !" 

"Mother, mother, what does this mean?" inquired 
Mary. 

" I will tell you,'' said D'Oraine—" I will tell you: I wi» 
make an effort, for your soke, young lady, to save your 
mother from disgi'ace — from shame !" 

" Sir," interrupted the maiden, " you are the first person 
who ever named my mother and shame together. Sir, I 
will not h^ar you !" 

" Then," he replied, " by the Holy Cross, you shall pay 
dearly for this haughtiness; there Is not a person but 
shall know those passages of your mother's early days 
that stamp her as a thing for scorn to point at. Ask — let 
her say— let her deny — if I have not this power!" 

Mary turned her eyes upon hei mother with an in- 
quiring agony of expression which thrilled through her 
veins — that mother quaiiled before her child. 
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**0h, God! oh, God!" exclaimed Jje girl, as, shrinking 
from her parent's embrace, and falJif^ on her knees, she 
covered her face with her hands, and called, again and 
again, upon the Almighty, in tones so deep and imploring, 
that D'Oraine's heart trembled. 

" Miss Lorton," he said, while her mother had shrunk 
overpowered by those simple words, so as to lean against 
the sofa that was behind Mary, as if afraid to meet her 
gaze — " Miss Lorton, it is in your power to prevent this !'* 

" Prevent what 1'* asked Mary, without uncovering her 
face. 

" Prevent the exposure of your mother's shame— pre- 
serve to her the reputation which stands so high in the 
world's opinion — save her from public disgrace !" 

"In my power 1" said the bewildered girl, in a tone of 
painful inquiry. 

** Yes, in your power ;— if you doubt the truth of what 
I have stated, I will retire into another room, and then, 
perhaps, your mother will explain to you what considera- 
tion for her feelings has prevented my doing before." 

Mrs. Lorton was too much subdued by the presenije of 
her child to reply to this taunt. 

"My mother. Sir, may or may not explain, as she 
thinks proper," said Mary ; " for myself, — that you possess 
the power you have so basely boasted of, I may, or may 
not believe; but, even if you have that power, I will not 
think that it has been acquired by aught but fraud!" 
D'Oraine started, but offered no observation to tempt her 
either to continue or remain silent. " Say, — if I can save 
my parent from the shadow of shame, say how, in what 
way — Mother,'* she added, taking the hand she had shrunk 
from at first, within both hers—" mother, I am your child, 
—the debt of duty owing from a child to a dear parent, 
accumulating as it does from the cradle to the grave, I 
have tried to repay by yielding to you all the dear duty I 
could think of, without a murmur. Sometimes you have 
been strange and harsh, and I knew it must proceed from 
some secret workings of a bad power over your kindly 
nature, it was not my mother who was unkind ; it was — 
but it signifies nothing now — mother, mother, I know that 
you were once young, and ever beautiful ; but God's sun 
at noon was never more pure than you, in all reality of 
purity. Nay, Sir," she continued, in reply to a sneer of 
the destroyer's, " you may still have the power you boast 
rf— yet — ^" 
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Poor Mary was bewildered by her own argumeim^ 
she was i^o less bewildered by her feelings. A youi:^ 
mind casts off all impurity of thought, as the feather of tl^c 
swan*s wing does the foul water through which at times It 
floats. Three desperate anxieties were struggling in h^r 
bo^om— a desire to disbelieve— a desire to save — a dread 
of danger and disgrace. At first she had been unusually 
doquent ; but, as I have said, she had grown bewildered 

amongst her words, and D'Oraine saw his advantage. 

Carefully avoiding all reference to the early connexioxz 
which had subsisted between Mrs. Lorton and himself^ 
and which he knew would make Mary prefer death to a 
union with him, he confined himself to the uncontradicted 
&ct, that he was in possession of certain information whicli 
would blast for ever her mother's fame, and subject her to 
the reputation of the plague-spot — descent ; for he knew 
that Mary upheld the doctrine, ** that a corrupt tree can- 
not bring forth good fruit" Skilfully hinting that this l&ct 
would totally destroy the prospect of her union with Lord 
Norley's nephew, he boldly proposed himself as her hus- 
band, stating that to be the price of his secrecy. 

Although Mary had suffered from the apprehension that 
ahe lived beneath a cloud which would soon burst and 
overwhelm her, this surpassed all the terrors her imagina- 
tion bad pictured. The praise which Harry had bestowed 
on her mother's character — his avowal, that he could not 
love a woman whose parent had been breathed upon by- 
slander, rang upon her heart The death-knell of her 
hopes was tolling — hopes about to be consigned for ever 
to the grave;— even the horror of D'Oraine's last proposal, 
that she should become his wife, was lost in the dread of 
being loathed by him she k)ved. 

It would be impossible to describe her feelings— they 
can only be imagined : — and even to imagine them aright, 
Mary's mind, character, and affections, must l)e understood, 
and combined. Her mother was too completely over^ 
whelmed to speak. 

"Leave me," said Mary to her persecutor, — "leave me 
till to-morrow, only till to-morrow, and then you shall be 
replied tP..** 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Thou ufazest on me ! — But thy looh 

Of angcl tenderness 
80 pierceSf that 1 less c;^d brook « 

Than if it spoke distress ; 
Or came in anguish here to mci 
To tell of evil boding thck ! 

Moif4 

There is no power against which we so much struff- 
gJe, as the power of sympathy, when it tempts us to feel 
for the sorrows of our friends ; we are glad enough to 
participate in their joys,— ^to catch the diamond sparkles 
which pleasure and prosperity fling to us, as we pass 
through life — to revel in the sunshine — ^to bask in snules: 
bat we upbraid the feeling that makes us sad at others' 
griefs — we like it not — we throw it away — we neglect its 
utility, and we care little for the comfort it bestows on the 
afflk;ted. We would forget that the cup of life is of 
mingled waters, bitter and sweet together, and that put it 
off as we will, it must be drunk, ay, to the dregs. 

The late light of an autumnal morning founc^nother 
and daughter alone in that sad room— -the fire burnt out, 
the tapers like their hopes exhausted— the air without 
heavy with salt vapour, and within laden with si^hs: the 
mother had told her life's whole history to her child, and 
that blessed child was unselfish enough to grieve more at 
her parent's, than at her own, griefs. Mary had never^ 
to the common acceptation of the word, been proud, but 
she was high-minded ; her spirit was elevated, and her ' 
manners (particularly as her years advanced; had taken 
fceir tone from her mind. The circumstance which her 
mother at last developed did not render her despicable in 
her daughter's eyes— she saw her parent, as more weak 
than wicked — and that was all ; but she knew enough of 
the world, to feel assured that half such a story would be 
sufficient to blast her reputation for ever. She could not 
even make out a plausible counter-statement — to suspect 
a woman's honour is as bad in the end, as to destroy Ut. 
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at once, a]togetber. Society is ever too alive on the su|j- 
ject to be baulked of its victim ; it delights in an expiatory 
sacrifice whereon to tack its own sins. Mary almost lost 
sight of her own peguliar sorrow, in the magnitude of her 
mother's; — a -iittle reflection convinced her, that Harry 
was lost to her for ever. Mrs. Lorton proposed that, as 
it was evident D'Oraine desired money, and not her 
daughter without money, Mary should reveal the circum- 
stances to Uncle Horace, who for the love he bore his 
niece, would doubtless buy him off; and keep the secret 
from Harry Mortimer, as well as from the world : — but 
Mary's spirit, steadfast in the truth, revolted against even 
the shadow of a lie— no, on him who was to be her hus- 
band she would practise no deception, however slight: 
her heart with all its secrets, she had resolved should ever 
be open to his perusal, as a fair printed book. 

*• 1 chose," she said, " one worthy of such confidence — I 
would not even veil my faults before him, though at his 
bidding I would mend them ; but it is over now — ^this 
man's aspect gave him pain before, and well it might, poor 
fellow ! though he little knew the worst. Oh liiother, mo- 
ther, mother !" she repeated in her agony of spirit. 

•* You have broken my heart," said Mrs. Lorton, " I ex* 
pected scorn and reproach ; I have experienced only kind- 
ness, and a tenderness far more hallowed than I could an- 
ticipate. You do not hate me, do uot cast me, your wi- 
dowed mother — widowed and poor, from you, Mary." 

"Cast you from me!" said the affectionate girl; *«Oh, 
no ! my mother — my dear mother ! if you had only told 
me this before, if I had known it, I would not have per- 
mitted the growth of that affection which is blasted for 
ever." 

Mrs. Lorton was too much a woman of the world to 
yield to this feeling of Mary's without a struggle : when 
she had time to collect her thoughts, she felt that Horace 
Brown would sacrifice thrice twelve thousand pounds, 
rather than suffer the shadow of a stain to rest on Mvy. 
reflected as it must be from her mother; bitterly as it 
would mortify her, to receive the least favour from him, 
still it was t)etter that he should know the facts, than that 
they should be exposed to the whole world : he might per- 
haps -pronounce the doom of exile on her, but what of 
that 1 her feme would be preserved, untouched, untainted ; 
her child, too, would be preserved, she would again* adorn 
the society for which she appeared formed<«-agonising as 
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was the alternative^ still it was the only one left. She spoke 
to Mary again and again on the subject, and though Mary 
saw the expediency of saving her mother, through the 
means of Uncle Horace's gold ; and felt that for her sake^ 
the old man would accede to the sacrifice^^ still the degrar 
datioh clung more closely to her than a shroud— /or her 
mother's sake, would she make the sacrifice, but for her- 
self; all, all, was blasted ! never could she become the wife 
of Harry Mortimer — never again feel herself the friend c^ 
Lady Ellen — ^never enter society but with a palpitating 
heart — never:'hear her mother's name mentioned without 
a blushing cheek ! and yet that mother, at that very time, 
was Aearer to her than ever — why 1 because she was ut- 
terly dependant on her ; and to those with generous souls, 
dependants are like flowers which the sun invigorates by 
his beams, and shines to sustain ! The difficulty felt by 
both was in arranging how to put the proposition, so as to 
induce D'Oraine's silence until Mary could communicate 
with her uncle. He was known but too well to Mrs. Xior- 
ton, as a man of desperate deeds and desperate fortunes ; 
one of urirestrained passions, and profligate, yet selfish, 
avarice ; that his necessities must have been great, Mrs. 
Lorton could not doubt, for had they not been so, even 
he would not have urged so base a plan for procuring 
gold : so monstrous was the proposition altogether, that 
she would have imagined it made only to intimidate, were 
it not for her former knowledge of his character ; strJl her 
mind was relieved by the fact of her having spoken to her 
daughter freely of her distress, and the persecution she had 
endured during the last London season, 

" I felt," said she, "like one who, wearing a mask loosely 
upon his face, has the knowledge, that if it drops off, in- 
stant death must follow ; had I not sighed for" wealth and 
distinction, I might have remained tranquil and unnoticed 
— ^I should have been no mark for his cupidity — the evil 
remembrance of my first faults would have been obscured 
by my after deeds of good, but the scourge was in his 
hands, and it extracted blood, un mingled with water. Dh ! 
howl dreaded this exposure, how I quailed, when at Lady 
Norley's, on that fatal night, I met his eye^his J^silisk ' 
eye ! No dress, no title could deceive me — in.the morning 
watch, in the midnight dream, at tlie opera, in the park, in 
the silence of my own chamber, in the crowded saloon, I 
felt as if his eye was on me ! he followed the carriage 
home ; and Uncle Horace, who had seen him before your 

Vol: 1L— 6 
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Urth^ I fett asstired would recognise him alsa.fin* he h&i 
never concealed that whatever my present life might be, 
my past was- at least suspicious Your father, too, I had 
long deceived hkn, and (do not bate me, Mary) I felt his 
death a relief— while I wept, 1 thanked God ^that he was 
gone ! The virtues of those we injure stand between us 
and Heaven, and cast us back upon our skts." 

« Was* be then," inq^uired Mary, " quite without suspi« 
cionr 

«* Perfectly," she replied^ ^ I <}o believe most perfectly ;, 
he was- dazzled by my e^^treme beauty in my youth, and 

1 was still so young, that there was no room for suspicion ; 
his nature was unsuspicious, and he was aa much im- 
mersed in business during our early wedded life, as he 
was afterwards in dinners and display. I was the grand 
aid of that display, and he was satisfied : still his leaving 
me without provision, was so strange .-^an act, that it per- 
plexes nie in a way which I cannot describe. Your Un- 
cle's letter which you have read is harsh and unfeeling — 
but brothers in law are never brothers in h^^rt ; be dis- 
liked me because your father did not wish that he should; 
know my foreign origin, and threw a mystery over me, 
which your uncle could ill brook. Then, Mary, he loved 
you so dearly, that he was jealous you loved your mother 
better than hkn ; he was unjust to my good qualities,, 
and certainly I was not slow at aggravating his dislike — 
however, he has, as men always have, his revenge." 

" Indeed !" interrupted Mary, "I am sure he thought not 
of revenge ; would that you had let me see the letter — 
would that you had confided in me : Oh, dearest, mother, 
your Mary was Aot unworthy of your confidence !" 

" I know it now, my child '." replied Mrs. Lorton, " I 
know^it now when it is all too late ! but you cannot fan6y 
iSie bitter sufferings I experienced in London. Maxwell — 
she knew D'Oraine had influence over me, but she con- 
sidered it as one of those slight liaisons, which are con- 
tinually taking place amongst those who either are, or 
^ould be, fashionable ; she had been bribed I know by 
Uncle Horace, perhaps, also, bribed by him f'. 

•'Ob»" exclaimed the shuddering Mary, "that such 
means should be ever necessary ! Oh, if people did but 
know the value of simple truth l** 

' •*^Ay," said her mother ; " but, Mary, with women, c'est 
ffipremxtr pas qui eaCUe — ^^man can retrieve a feUea step, 
ittt vrommnf never.** 
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ft was a beatrHful illastration of true fiHal afifection, to 
witness the zeal with which Mary Lorton entered into her 
mother*s plans and feeJings — how completely she put her 
own aside, though, conscious that the dearest tie of her ex- 
istence must be broken — ^though perfectly aware, that if 
Uncle Horace was won over to pay the price, and her 
mother's secret be thus preserved, she must appear to those 
she so loved and cherished, as a capricious, cold-hearted, 
jOting woman : still with a wisdom that « &r surpassed her 
years, and a strength of mind which no one who knew her 
usually tender and gentle nature would suppose she pos- 
sessed, she talked— it is true, with a feeble voice, but with 
a firm purpose— to her mother, concerted the best mode of 
proceeding, and finally resolved to see D'Oraine herself 
<z/ane that morning. 

"I will yield up every thing I possess on earth,^ i^ 
tsaid, " every prospect— I will banish all thoughts, all hopes, 
ail affections, to preserve this secret inviolate : but, mother, 
I cannot— I cannot— the word seems unpronounceable when 
I think of him ; no, if he persists " 

She paused. 

^ We mtMJt perish," added her mother, « we could not 
sarvive it— Oh, my child, my child ! my pride, my hope, 
my delight ! it is I who have brought this misery upon 
yovL I to see you either dragging on a blighted existence, 
dying of that secret sorrow which cankers in and devours 
the heart— fading before me— or blasted, shivering, and 
dying— destroyed by a blow, struck in realty by a mother 
who would die to save you ! and then the sneers and 
tatints of those who envied both— the sarcasm, the spite, 
the malignity— the saloons— that despite our origin were 
compelled at times to, praise. How many miserable 
wretches would exult in this downfall !" 

" Poor creatures T said Mary, smlHng sadly ;" such are 
not worthy of our anger — a wonder is but a wonder to 
them ; be it a reputation lost or a reputation gained, it is 
all one : do not let us think of that, leave me to myself— 
this matter now rests entirely between D'Oraine and me 
— ^you need not be again disturbed by an interview." 

" It is impossible," said Mrs. Lorton ;" " you cannot see 
him alone— you! young and unprotected, to emcounter 
such a man — ^it must not be !" 

" It must be, mother," said Mary, firmly ; " your pre- 
sence would increase my weaknes, not give me strength; 
it must indeed bie. I tbjtnk I remjember some lines — ^my 
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poor dear Uncle taught them me in happier days — Cow* 
per's — I believe they are Cooper's — and, strange' enough, 
though I have not thought of them, I may say, for years, 
they have come upon my memory now, ringing in detach- 
ed sentences through my brain : — 

" • The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.* 

** Alas ! I do not look for sweetness ! yet the next that I 
remember is better still, — 

***God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain.'" 

"Plain !" repeated Mrs. Lorton, unable to comprehend 
the sentiment, or rather, its reference to their case ; " it 
will be plain enough, if it once becomes public." 

" We do not read alilce, mother," said Mary ; " the poet 
meant it as a lesson of reliance upon the Almighty's wis- 
dom and goodness, in which, when I trust, I find comfort 
God knows, I need it now !" 

" Ah !" replied Mrs. Lorton, " you would have me rely 
on the maxim, that there is a certain balance of good and 
evil which renders all things equal." 

**^I feel too much the pressure of evil just now, to ac- 
knowledge, as I ought, the good," she answered, meekly; 
•* and yet I believe that mercy will follow ! Let us to our 
chambers: I will endeavour to prepare for what must 
come !" 

Mrs. Lorton had gained a reputation for something 
more than morality — for a piety which the world called 
overstrained; — yet the contrast between her and her 
daughter was never more strongly marked than at the 
moment when Mary sought consolation, sdmost unknown 
to herself, from the inspired poet, and Mrs, Lorton turned 
to the cold maxim of the philosopher. 

Mary went to her own room, and there Magdalene was 
watching for her. 

"Thank God!" exclaimed the warm-hearted girl, 
« thank God, you are come at last ! Oh, dear Miss Lor- 
ton, what a night I have spent! What has occurred 1 
Am I too bold to ask 1 You will not tell me ! Well, dear 
lady, you will forgive me ; It is because I love you so dear« 
ly, I am so miserable, — and that horrid, fearfuLmanl Oh^ 
I have much to tell you — ^much, indeed I" 
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"Not now — not now, dear Magdalene,'* replied Miss 
Lorton ; — " get me some water, cold, cold, to bathe my 
temples. You, too, have been watching and weeping, 
Magdalene, if my eyes do not decdve me in their heavi- 
ness ; — and pray for me, dear Magdalene ; I know you 
pray. — Oh, pray to God for me, for I am sore and sadly 
straitened, — will you not pray for me r — and exhausted, 
both in body and mind, her head sank down upon Mag- 
dalene's shoulder. 

« Oh !" she eyclaimed, ** that you but thought me worthy 
to be your friend." 

*« You little know," — murmured Mary in reply, ** it is 
my own unworthiness I dread, not yours !" 

There is magic in the attentions of the good and gentle ; 
there are not only words but Umts of tenderness that, 
simple and unaffected, come from the heart, and reach the 
heart— sounds hardly heard— looks, or rather glances, sub- 
dued to the temper and feeling, which are never called to 
mind without gratitude — that fall like oil upon the troubled 
waters, and if they cannot still, soden the tempest. Mag- 
dalene's mind was at once comprehensive and affec- 
tionate; it understood the grievance and applied the 
remedy. Having done all she could, she left Mary Lorton 
to herself; 



CHAPTER IX. 



IpTorsi that wild dream awaking. 
And through the clouds of care 
The spirits sun^ine- breaking, 
2 marveird how Despair 
Could haunt a world so fair. 

D» L, Richardioiti, 

-^ Now,*' thought D'Oraine, as he boldly walked to the 
pavilion, ** now, I suppose, I shall have to wait, to call, and 
wait again ; and then a scene ! — the mother weeping, and 
the daughter praying ; or perhaps the daughter will not 
appear. I am quite prepared, however; prepared and 
firm — ^firm as a rock ! I am not one to be shaken b^ 

6* 
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gighs, or drowned by tears— I am quite, quite prepared 1 
It was Muskito*s hit— not mine ! He plans most admira- 
bly ! Young, too, and beautiful—^cn years ago, how I - 
should have dwelt on that /—Twenty, ah, twenty years, 
now past, 1 would have cursed myself for such an act !— 
time brings wondrous changes." 

The atmosphere was so still that the striking of a church 
clock came distinctly on his ear. Above the rolling of 
the sea, it Sounded deep and solemn. " The hour is come^' 
he muttered ; and immediately entered the room by the 
folding window. As the clock finished striking, Mary 
Brown Lorton opened the opposite door. Prepared as he 
was, he started as she stood before him, so calm, so col- 
lected, so dignified, — a firm and settled resolution was on 
her brow, and seemed to have influenced her whole form« 
She met his salutation with an unflinching gaze ; it was 
not a trembling, nervous girl, — it was a resolute alid strong- 
minded woman that confronted him. 

" Your mother — " he said. 

" Have you anything new to communicate to her ]" in- 
quired Mary, in a voice which trembled a little while ut- 
tering the first and second words, but regained its firm- 
ness ere the sentence was finished*, 

" No, nothing," he replied. 

•' Then I am sure you will spare her the pain of another 
Interview," answered Mary, " and," she added, " as I can- 
not be supposed to covet the prolonging of this, perhaps 
you will at once permit me to speak — of— the — pastV 

The Count felt abashed by her coolness. 

•* This cannot be either the sensitive, or the fashionable 
girl I imagined," he thought within himself — " some new 
spirit has inspired her !** 

" You relied on a promise made by my mother to you,*^ 
she said, * that she would pay you a regular stipend as the 
price of your secrecy, for, in fact, maintaining silence on a 
topic which, if I understand rightly, involved your own 
honour, as well as — as — ." Her emotion overcame her, 
she paused — and in an instant her face, throat, and bosom 
flushed suddenly scarlet. She put her hand to her throat, 
as from a feeling of suflbcation : — in a moment or two she 
became again pale, but, drawing a heavy sigh, conquered 
herself, and spoke. 

** My mother, Sir, is perfectly conscious of the power 
you possess — so am I, — I do not want to dispute it, I only 

'to show you that your demand can be fuUy satisfied 
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\nthoat the means that you were base — yes, Sfr, — bass 
enough to propose ! How such a proposition could have 
entered into the heart or headof any man, of any creature 
bearing his Maker's image, I know not ! The sum my 
mother promised shall be paid. I will see my uncle to- 
morrow morning, and by night, her pledge — and mine — 
s}ial] be redeemed !" 

•* Not so, my fair young madam," replied the ruflSan — * 
" not so. The prize is within my grasp —I will not lose 
it ; — think you I would relinquish that fair hand for twice 
the sum I promised to accept as the price of silence)" 

He attempted to take her hand, but she flung back his 
with an energy that convinced liim her spirit was resolute 
as his own. 

" Back, Sir, nor dare to pollute me with your touch — 
you have tainted the air I breathe already — back ! — nor 
dare to touch me !" 

" You will not say so at the altaf , I presume," he said 
sneeringly, and evidently bitterfy mortified at her recep- 
tion. " You dare not say so there !" 

*» For once," replied Mary—her bosom heaving with the 
high disdain that filled her soul — " for once you have 
spoken truly : I would not dare to meet you there— not 
DARE to fly in Heaven's face, and vow. to cherish, love and 
honour — what I loathe, despise, and caW— a villain I Now 
you have roused me, hear me to the end To save my 
mother's reputation, I will give up whatever dreams or 
thoughts of happiness I had; I will consent to bear the 
taunts (as best I may) of those I love — to be called- —it 
little matters what I—to lose my uncle's friendship—his re- 
gard !" 

"And fortune?" inquired D'Orame, with a still more 
bitter sneer. 

** I did not think of it," «aid Mary ; " but let it go, as go 
from me it must, nor do I care !" 

,She looked such perfect truth, that D'Oraine thought 
she must be less or more than woman. 

" To save my mother's reputation, I will give up ail- 
that I have said," she answered ; " but, sooner than accede 
to the infamous proposal you dared to make to my mother, 
I would hold a poisoned chalice to her lips, and strike a 
daggei^into my own heart. You have now heard my re- 
solution," said Mary, and there was a fearful fire in her 
eye, and a deep tone in her voice, which made that bad 
man tremble. "If you preserve the secret, you shall be 
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paid the price you ha^e agreed on. Proclaim it, and your 
reward will then be, the destruction of whate^ery woman 
holds dear ;-^but remember, your awn hopes of support wiU 
go with it r 

She looked on him with an unflinchhig gaze— a gaze 
tstem and steady. How different was her conduct from 
the weak and wavering habits of her mother! Mary 
triumphed in her own purity of word and deed. Mrs. 
Lorton had l>een enfeebled by the sense of shame, which 
clung to her connexicm with D'Oraine—^Ao/ bowed her to 
the earth— </ka^ haunted her day and night— the feeling of 
shavM hovered over her pillow— the sound of shame rang 
perpetually in her ear! Mary was innocent,— Oh, how 
brave is uncontaminated purity ! .It was a picture to make 
women proud— the courage of the seU^crificing girl ! the 
confusion of the evil villain ! I glory in a woman who 
boldly reproves vice— in nothing but thai would I have her 
frank and fearless. Her determination convinced him that 
she would not be trifled with— that he might make his 
choice— that Mary would not be his wife under any cir- 
cumstances—but that he might still save himself from utter 
ruin by agreeing to her proposition, and accepting the 
price of secrecy from- the daughter's, instead of the mo- 
ther's hands. One question alone occurred to him at the 
moment, so completely was he surprised by her firmness 
and decision ; it was, * 

Would Mr. Horace Brown fulfil the engagement his 
niece might form— would he not refuse 1 Mary replied ths^ 
she felt assured of his compliance with her request. 

What guarantee could Miss Lorton give himi 

Her word. 

Strange as it may seem, D'Oraine did not sneer at the 
security ; he remained silent ; and Mary added, " If I do 
' jiot keep my word, your revenge is in your hands ; you 
will hold the same power to-morrow that you do to-day, 
I do not even request you to exercise it with mercy— I do 
not require nor hope for it at your hands— it is a bargain 
lyould strike. Well I know that had a spark of humanity, a 
feeling connected with the noble nature of man, dwelt with* 
in your bosom, you would not have driven my mother, as 
you have done, to the verge of madness, nor suffered a 
girl like me to speak in such a cause. I have shown you 
the two sides of the picture, as far as your own interests 
are concerned— I know you heed no other !" 

For full five xoinutes D*Oraine paced up and down the 
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chamber, looking occasionally at Mary, to ascertain if her 
purpose was really so fixed as she declared. Had she 
been marble, she could not have been more immovpable ; 
the colour had completely faded from her cheek and lips — 
her eyes were fixed and stern— her figure rigid and erect 
— and when he endeavoured to meet her gaze, his eyes 
fell before it. 

At last he paused, and an emotion betrayed itself in the 
silent working of his lips — they quivered, though he bit 
them into stillness — he advanced a step or two towards 
Miss Lorton ; and when he could sufficiently command his 
voice ho addressed her : — 

" You think me, and have called me a villain. What I 
was, matters not ; what I am, what I may be, is of little 
consequence to you. I am a villain. Miss Lorton ; yet I 
could tell you — as what man, however !)ad, could noti — 
of a time when my heart was pure, and my spirit brave! 
1 plunged into the stream of life at the wrong end — I 
began where many terminate their career. Your mo- 
ther '' 

"I do not want> Sir," interrupted Mary, bitterly, "to 
hear your confession, much less to hear you mention her 
name !" 

" Enough, young lady," he replied ; " but it needs not 
fto mnch sternness on your part to repress what I would 
have said. Think not to escape me by any ruae^ — you 
have named your own terms, which I accept. I will wait 
the time you have named, and no longer^ — not one hour 
longer than you yourself have mentioned. I know where 
Mr. Brown is— we meet again in London." 

Without further word he gathered his cloak round him, 
and strode from the folding window. When the sound of 
his last footsteps had died upon her ear, Mary fell on her 
knees, and prayed within her own heart for strength to 
accomplish her purpose. 

•* So far," she thought, " all is well. I will see Uncle 
Horace, and toll him the whole truth. I know he will save 
us. I will whisper my mother's secret so gently in his 
ear, that the air of Heaven shall not hear it ; with him it 
will be inviolate. I will see Harry /or the last time, for he 
shall never wed a woman whom he would consider tainted, 
if he knew the truth. God !— God enable me to bear this 
trial, which now I shudder but to look on distantly I Err» 
ing parents little think of the misery they entail upcm their 
progeny- My poor, poor mother ! if she sinned she has 
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suffered. What wDl Lady Ellen think, when I steadily 
refuse to marry him whom I never knew I loved so dearly 
until now ! . What will she say — perhaps she will herself 
become his bride! Shall I venture to take Magdalene 
from my mother on this journey — or shall I find some 
other attendant : at all events, I must lose no time." She 
added, as her eye rested on the moving'hands'of the pen- 
dule— " Time ! it is flying fast !" 

These, and a thousand other hopes, fears, and surmises, 
passed rapidly through her mind while preparing for hei 
departure. How incongruous are thoughts, if they were 
but faithfully recorded : What an extraordinary mass of 
mind would be concentrated, if the hearths journal, and 
the fevered imaginings of the brain, were really regis- 
tered !^their wild irregularities — their fearful boldness— 
their usefulness and activity in project— their strange 
supineness in deed— their bitterness and malice, and their 
yearnings after better things ! 

Poor Mary ! — she had steeled her heart— she had wound 
herself up to her fearful task— and yet she had much to 
eiiccvnter, which sho fiieaLTied not o£ 



CHAPTER X. 



The fear which hath ne name, hath wrought a spell! 
Strength, courage, wrath — have heen, and left no traces ! 
They came — and fled ; — but whither ? — who can tell ? 

Barry Canuoall, 

When D'Oraine left Mary Lorton, he. strode onwards 
with the step of a giant, or rather with that of a man un- 
der strong and painful excitement, grasping his cloak close- 
ly, and more closely within his clenched hand, and with 
the other fixing his hat firmly on his head. He left the 
high road, and descended, after a prolonged walk, the path 
that winds from the top to the bottom of Shanklin Chine. 
The trees which in the summer clothe that beautifuf pass 
with many-tinted beauty, were now shorn of more than 
half their autumn leaves by the sharp sea-breeze, which 
sent the parched foliage rattling tp t)ie b^ach } h}8 foot tr94 
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the crackling leaves, and the wind whistled amongst the 
branches. The sea was of the heavy leaden colour that 
betokens storm, and the' sea-birds gathered in whirling 
companies to their homes amid the crags. When on the 
beach, D'Oraine*s thoughts were so pre-occupied that he 
stumbled frequently over the huge shingles which inter- 
cepted his path ; yet his speed remained unabated untU he 
arrived at a shelving rock, to which the boat I before men- 
tioned was fastened by a long thin cable, which, thin as it 
was, appeared of more than sufficient strength to hold the 
Httle vessel to the shore. The tide was in, and the boat 
danced upon the waters. There was no living thing in it 
but a small rough dog, who wagged his tail and jumped 
with evident joy at the Count's appearance. In a few mi- 
nutes he wound the cable sufficiently to bring the boat 
near the shore, and then stept so lightly into her, that she 
hardly dipt in the wave. 

He first examined the locker ; and then lifted up a little 
board, that moved on a hinge, and apparently concealed a 
small box. If he expected to find any thing in it, he was 
disappointed, and he immediately shut it down, with an ir- 
ritation of manner that could not be mistaken. He then 
stood erect in the boat, and scanned the line of coast with- 
in his gaze : not content with this examination, he drew a 
small pocket-glass from his vest, and repeated his scrutiny, 
evidently with as little satisfaction to himself^ for, mutter- 
ing a bitter "jSfacre/" or two, he sprang to the shore, and 
loosened the bark to her original mooring. The poor lit- 
tle dog, left fi^gain to his solitude, whined and whimpered 
most sadly as his master continued his walk along the 
shingles, until he nearly reached Ryde, then ascending a 
path-way in the cliff, he strode onwards to what appeared 
a fishing-lodge, and inquired if his friend had been there 
that morning ; the reply was, that he had, but was gone 
on to Newport. 

The " Sacres" were repeated with sundry additions, and 
D*Oraioe, after some difficulty and delay, procured a horse, 
which he forced into a gaHop on the Newport road. The 
day was fer advanced when he discovered the object of 
his search, elaborately dressed as usual, magnificent in 
waistcoat and gold chain, playing "the devoted" to a ra- 
ther Antiquated lady of the island, whose fame for wealth 
was greater^than her reputation for amiability. 

It was some time before Muskito could be drawn firom 
iter society ; he had succeeded beyond even his hopes, and 
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impressed her with an idea of his bravery in war, and his 
success in love — two sure ways to a vulgar womsm's 
heart ; and when D'Orame had got hira into the privacy 
of one of the quietest rooms at the inn, it was some time 
before he could get him off the stilts whereon this new 
speculation had exalted him. 

" I should not exactly," he said, « like to have the knot 
tied on the same day with you, mon bon ami — for your 
lair one's beauty would rather throw the charms of my 
Dulcinea in the shade; though, ma foil blonde and bustle 
has more to do with the charms of complexion and figure 
than persons generally imagine/* 

*• You are in high spirits, Muskito," growled D'Oraine 
sulkily. 

** I am, and you are not," was the reply. 

*• No wonder — I expected you to be at our old tryste at 
the boat ; but you set sail after the petticoats, quite forget- 
ting how our fates are linked together." 

** Your pardon," said the other, elevating his eyebrows ; 
**I have no forgetfulness about it; we are linked together 
like the Siamese twins— a new reading of Damon and Py- 
thias — a " 

"Bah! — curse your nonsense," interrupted D'Oraine, 
«• I must to London to-night, and you must help me with 
the means." 

" To London, to-night !" repeated Muskito ; " to-night to 
London ! why, you are mad." 

" Mad ! gads, no ; I never was farther from madness in 
my life, for I have been fooled— *fooled by a girl !" 

" Ah t my dear friend !" said Muskito, with a sanctified 
look ; " you have one great card to play, and you ought 
not to have formed any of those' ^ petit Haisons,'' which, 
however agreeable, are at particular times dangerous — 
dangerous in the extreme. You ought to remember that 
your character, my friend — your character is at stake; 
which simply means, that though you have not committed 
any new crime, your old ones are in danger of being found 
out ; — now, knowing that, you really ought not to trifle 
with the belle sexe " 

" Trifle I — trifle, indeed ! you should have seen my in- 
terview this morning with Miss Brown Lorton, and then 
think of trifling." 

" Oh, Miss Lorton," smiled the other roue, " ah, my dear 
fellow, you were trifling there ; I forgive you, you see, 
man cher CanUe — I was careful of your morality — your 
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morality! Give me credit for discovering in my friend a 
quality which he was Ignorant he possessed !" 

" It is you .who trifle !" exclaimed D'Oraine, in anger. 
."Listen, and listen calmly if you can, for I need your ad- 
vice : you are the c(«olest scoundrel of ihe two, and I never 
needed your counsel so much — my fortune hangs upon a 
thread." 

" Our fortunes, if you please;" observed the other, "re- 
member our contract." 

D'Oraine, without further parley, explained the charac- 
ter of the interview he had had with both mother and 
daughter, and repeated Mary's offer and determination, 
with a fidelity which his lying companion could not have 
achieved. 

" I thought," he added, " I had her in my power, but her 
coolness turned the balance ; what I shall receive, even if 
this wealthy trader accedes to her request, will flill far- 
short of what I require to remain in England, — it would 
only serve to '' 

*' Take us to another hemisphere," interrupted Muskito, 
** to transport us to the regions of savage life, where there 
are no luxuries, and where the field for the exercise or dis- 
play of talents, such as ours, is so limited, that life is not 
worth having. Besides, the only man that ever could out- 
lie, me, was an American ! This will not do ; you have 
played your cards most badly — you should not have suf- 
fered her to suppose you would ab.ite an iola of your ori- 
ginal demand. I tell you again, that girl would permit 
herself to be torn to pieces by wild horses, ere she would let 
her mother's reputation sufTer — with all her meekness she 
is proud as Lucifer I I know it; I have seen it during the 
last season a thousand times ; besides, she loves her mo- 
ther; you should have worked on that; a woman will 
die to fulfil whatever love she takes " 

** And so would she," exclaimed D'Oraine ; " so would 
she die, but not *7n." 

••Psha!" said Muskito, "it is only at first that women 
are so scrupulous. — 'tis the first plunge they dread ; after 
that, the deeper the sin the sweeter they think it." 

*• But she will not take the plunge." 

*« Why, what a poor, weak, undetermined fool yon are,** 
replied his companion, in his half-broken English ; «• T am 
ashamed of you I Do you remember one day last week 
we stood upon the beach at Cowes, and saw a young and 
lovely mother undress her child that it might bathe 1 — she 
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Sveit fruit, and cakes, and promises, and such sweet klssei^ 
it I envied the young urchin ; still he would not l>athe; 
not he — when suddenly one of those wild hags who strug^ 
gle With the waters, seized on him, and down he went,. 
gcreamuQig and kicking like a drowning puppy; — again 

she dipt hfm in the surge ! why, two days afler I saw 

him playing with the waves: mind you, 'twas the^r^f 
pbtnge that conquered 1" 

"How could I force thisl*^ 

''Not suffer her to leave the island: are you sure she^ar 
goner* 

''Certain;— she'll post it up to Horace Brown, and I 
must foUow." 

" Follow ! to have a beggar's portion doled out ! If you 
bad managed rightly you might have hsul the whole ; — 
her uncle worships her !" 

" I am sick of it altogether f said D'Oraine, 

"Then starve!" replied his friend; "rot in a gaol, or 
dangle from a gallows." 

'* Not quite," said D'Oraine calmly, and while he spoke 
he drew a small pistol from his bosom': '*not quite, while 
I have this." 

"Listen!" exclaimed the more inventive ruffian, "it 
may not yet be too late ; are you sure that she is really 
gone 1" 

"Certain: as I passed along one of the sea-side path- 
ways coming from the beach, when I thought that I should 
find tidings of you whereabouts in our boat, I saw their 
carriage driving on towards Ryde — even now I dare to 
say she is half-way across to Portsmouth or Southampton." 

" Still," said the other, f* I repeat, it may not, must not, 
be too late — let us follow ; there may be delays — she must 
travel in the night to be in time, with no one but a care- 
less servant — we have taken the road ere now, and with 
success." 

" Not in England," replied D'Oraine ; '* those deeds were 
in a sunny country, where such deeds are pleasant, 
downright pleasant pastimes ; here roads are well guarded, 
and adventure totally unknown— besides, to what purpose 
would it tend if I delayed her journey]" 

"Look ye, Sir Count;" observed Muskito, with bitter 
sarcasm ; «*Jook ye, you have wiled me into a fool's para- 
that* ^K^ entangled me in your affairs, by your promises, 
LrrL^ '^ ^^^^ money, to be paid by your fair widow, did 
«Tive, my engagemnts should be fulfilled. I gave up aU 
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«9>eculation to attend you here, and now you sifffer the 
girl to escape, and rest satisfied to be thrown on the gene- 
rosity of a man who has sufficiently the honour of your 
knowledge, to hold you in the most utter abhorrence I'* 

"You do not read it rightly, my good friend!" replied 
D'Oraine, " though I liave explained it exactly." 

" Read or not read," said the otlrer, " my determination 
is taken : we must instantly follow this Mr maid — I can 
depend on my rascal, and yours can remain here until 
further notice. We must follow and seize this heiress in 
the pure and immaculate abodes of Portsmouth— there 
are abundance of places, where the high-souled Signora 
can be concealed, until what is necessary be forced firom 
hpT uncle." 

^« To put our Rves in jeopardy 1" hinted D'Oraine. 

" Peste !'• exclaimed his companion ; ** why you forget 
that our lives are not worth two months' purchase ; not 
exactly Irom the gallows, but from xiecessities which yovL 
aHH well know. What worse are we off than before? It 
is but, after all, hostage taking !" 

"Oh, oh," said D'Oraine, "I do not care about the 
wrong or right : I should like to trample her proud spirit, 
after this morning's insolence." 

"And to you, too," sneered the other, whose character 
was a mingfing of the monkey and the tiger: "to you, 
too, who have so strong a claim to her respect and duty /" 

"Holy St Mark!" ejaculated D'Oraine, "you are a 
worse devil than I, even I, thought you : if you blast me 
again with such an allusion, by the holy Lord FU not stir 
hand or foot m it more." 

" Then lie down and be kicked by every chick, whe- 
ther game or tame, that flies at yon. Coriie, don't be 
sulky; are we not iriends 1 bound by the strong ties of 
mutual interest 1 Come, it will be a gay adventure— the 
packet met with an accident this morning, and if we 
hasten we shall get right under the strong breeze ;— the 
nights are dark :— we'll plan as we go on. Well armed, 
prepared, 'twill make her cry peccavi, and spunge the 
money out of that old hunks. We'll treat her gently, if 
that will ple£ise you best ; -but there are places where all 
the police in England could not find her. We'll make her 
write to the Liverpool merchant, and prove the quality of 
his metal — touch up his sovereigns— teach him civility. 
Sir, he would give, ay, all he^s worth, to save that girt 
firom barm or islander. I can tell you an admirable story 
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about the Pope's niece, under somewhat sfmflar circum- 
stances — but I forgot, you do not believe my stories. This 
is a jewel of a plan, and shall yield us jewels; only we 
must elope. Well, gold will make us an Arcadia wherever 
we can go '.'* 

The arguments of Muskito and the desires of D'Oraine 
both tended to tlie same purpose, and a few brief hours 
found them at Portsmouth well armed, and prepared for 
an act of most audacious daring: the servant Muskito 
alluded to, was every way worthy of such a master. 
vOwlng to the short delay occasioned by an accident which 
occurred to the steamboat, they reached Portsmouth in 
considerably less than an hour after her arrival, and soon 
discovered that Miss Lor ton, attended only by a young 
girl and a single footman, had left the hotel only a f^ 
minutes before the inquiry was made. 



CHAPTER XL 

But those for whorrt I pour the lay. 
Not wild-wood deep, nor mountain gray. 
Not this deep dell that shrouds from day, 
Could screen from treacherous crueRy I 

ScolL 

Few things so heavily oppress the spirits as an autumnal 
landscape :— -its hues, its sounds, its scents, are all melan- 
choly. Autumn is the only sad season of the year ; it is 
called the season of fulfilment, — yet when was hope ful- 
filled ! 

"When was hope fulfilled!** sighed Mary Lorton, as 
she folded her shawl more closely round her, and looked 
out upon the already naked trees and almost leafless 
hedges, where the robin twittered and the ragged net of 
the departed spider glittered in the sparkling frost. Her 
carriage rolled rapidly along for some time, and though 
the prospect became shrouded in a dense yellow fog» 
which thickened every moment, she heeded it not ; so en- 
tirely was her mind engrossed by remembrance of tlie pasti 
and the apprehension of the future. 

At the terminaUon of the first stage, she heard her s&c^ 
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vant order horses on to the next, and in reply the ostler 
said, that the night had grown so perilous he could not 
say whether or not his master would venture to let them 
out ^ 

Mary let down the glass ; the fog which entered almost 
suffocated her, and though even Magdalene shrank from 
its chilling influence, she hardly analysed the cause which 
•had added to her misery of mind and body. Immediately 
the landlord came, and she heard him say, ''Only one 
lady,, and on to London to-night 1 — it is as much as her 
life is worth ; I hardly ever remember so thick a fog and 
hard a frost set in together, and all within an hour or 
two." 

s* Nevertheless," said Mary, "go on I must, I care not 
what you charge for horses. I will pay double, treble, 
•and be answerable for any danger, any risk, any loss; 
only I must go on." 

The landlord bowed, and the postboys, stimulated to 
increased zeal, by the hope of double fees, agreed with 
cheerful voices that the road was straight and safe, and 
that with good lights there could be no danger. 
^ « Let horses then be put to, instantly," exclaimed Mary, 
impatient even of the necessary delay. 

"I am very sorry, ma'am, very," said the landlord, 
bowing lower than before, " but two of the London 
coaches have just changed, and tafce-n all those that were 
frosted ; the rest are now at the forge, and a pair will be 
ready in fifteen or twenty minutes — perhaps you would 
alight, and sit by the fire meanwhile ; it is so dreadfuUy 
cold, and these November fogs are dangerous, quite dan- 
gerous." 

^I must have four hoi'ses ," replied Mary, impatiently. 

** Undoubtedly, madam, certainly," said the landlord, 
** in half an hour they will be quite ready — 'there is not 
finer cattle on the road." 

" You ^said fifteen minutes," said Mary, drawing back 
as he let down the steps. 

" True, madam, but that was for a pair,— ^this frost has 
come on so suddenly fhat we are quite unprepared — 
quite. 1 really, madam, could not permit any lady to 
leave my house \vithotrt seeing that the horses' shoes were 
safe; it would dwell upon my conscience, madam," he 
added, bowmg very low, and pressing his hand on the 
well-starched ruffle of his shirt 

"Are you cold, Magdalene f inquired Mary, hoping- 
7* 
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idle was not, and yet, with her usual consfideration for '&6 
feelings of others, willing to sacrifice her own and ente^ 
the house, if she desired It. 

" I am cold," she replied, ** but do not alight on my ao 
count, I shall be warmer |)resently." 

«* Miss ! too, — I heard her footman call her Miss,^ said 
the ostler in a rabbit-skin cap, to his assistant, whose 
jolter head boasted no better covering than one made ot 
moth-eaten drugget. 

" Miss, indeed I See how measter bowed her over the 
step! the stage-coach passengers might stick vithin for 
ever, *afore he'd ask 'em to 'light. Now, Villiara, you're 
a cunnin 'un, can't you circumnawigate the chap in 
sweep's livery, aaad find oXlt vat she's agoin' arter in sicha 
night as this." 

" An* vat good 'ud that do rae, I vonder," SEpd rabbit-* 
skin's assistant, in sulky reply, while he threw the traces 
over the back of the jaded post-horse. "If I vas you, 
Tummas, I'd ask my own questions; if 1 vas principal, Fd 
be principal, that's all — I vouldn't be the pump veji I could 
be the pump-handle." 

"Don't yoji be saacy, Villiam," retorted the 'principal,' ^•^ 
"I puts up vith a dale from you, I'd never put up vith 
from no 'un else, because vy ] — because o' yer infermity, 
ye poor lame creeter. Now don't ye go for to jump 
about in the fog, or ye may get your vooden peg into the * 
gutter, as ye did last night, and then have to vait 'til I * 
takes it out — take it easy, Villiam, and 111 manage sweep's 
livery myself; only remember, if the hintelligence vat I 
receives is vorth hanny thing, remember, Villhim, remem- 
ber, no halves ! no poundage ! I'll be the pump-handl©. 
myself to night, I'll take yer advice, ye poor, lame, father- 
less, friendless creetur, I vili*' — and the ostler en chrf 
turned with an air of offended dignity into the house. 

" I dare say ye vil," growled Master Drugget, as he 
limped after the poor horses, who instinctively pursued 
their way to the stable — " ye find it pleasanter to stand by 
4 good fire than to vork at a vet oss ; ye has no more . 
brains than a currycomb, and the only reason yer so up 
In the void is just because ye know how to use the brains 
of others — ^pump-handle, indeed ! vat a purty boy ye are, i 
in rabbit-skins 1" — ^and having so said, he hung his crackei ' 
and dirty horn lantern on a nail ; twisted what in Ireland 
would be called a * lock of straw' into a lump, and com- 
menced rubbing down one of the panting animals, accom- 
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panying his labour, which certainly was not hard, with a 
low hissing sound, resombJFng in tone the sportive music 
of a nest of snakes: — by the way, all ostlers make a noisd 
of that description when cleaning horses, and though I 
have often inquired why they did it, I never received a 
satisfactory explanation. 

I remember once a young Irish groom, who was a most 
vociferous his^r, he hissed when he cleaned the phaeton^ 
he hissed while brushing clothes and shoes, and, above all, 
he hissed, like a thousand rattle-snakes, while rubbing 
down the pony. Had this incessant, serpent-like noise 
taken place anywhere but directly under nty bed-room 
window, curious as I was as to its origin, I should not 
have prohibited its continuance, but it had become quite 
'unbearable. t 

" What do you make that noise for, Andrew 1" 

*• Is it the noise of the brush, you mean, ma'am 1" 

" No, no—that horrid noise, — there, like a snake.*' 

" Oh, I don't know, ma'am, only every groom does it- 
it's natural to grooms, ma'am." 

" Well, I am sorry for it, Andrew, for you must be un- 
natural, and give it up." 

" Be dad, ma'am," said poor Andrew, scratching his 
head with one hand, and touching his hat with the other, 
"Be dad, ma'am, it's glory I would, in obliging you in 
^any thing, but my father, he groomed Lord Mountjoy's 
* Black Jack,' he did it, and all belonging to me, and I'm 
certain I could'nt make no hand of the horse without it — 
sure, ma'am, it's an innocent noise." 

" Very likely, but it disturbs me, it prevents my sleeping 
in the morning, or writing in the day." 

" Faix, I'm sorry for that, but early rising's a fine thing, 
and Bess is lost for a canter, and the masther says it does 
you good, ma'am, and sure it's a pleasure I'd take in sad- 
dling her for ye twinty times a-day." 

" Very likely, Andrew, but you must leave off that noise, 
and pray do not let me have to speak of it again." The 
next morning I had comparative rest. * Rome was not 
built in a day,' nor was Andrew's habit overcome In a 
week ; there were occasional bursts of hissing, suppressed 
by a heavy sigh, dnd Andrew seemed dispirited. 

" Andrew, the harness looks rusty, and the brasses dim." 
Poor Andrew touched his hat to my reproof, and his face 
lengthened. 

"Andrew, the mud of yesterday is not half wafihed off 
these wheels." Andrew sighed. 
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^ Andrew, the pony*8 coat is rough, and she seems \(MAng 
her spirit.** 

** So she is, ma'anh" saii Andrew, « and, axing yer 
honour's pardon, so am I, and no wonder we should.*' 

" Is she not well I" 

** Faix, I don't know, ma*am — she*8 rather down in the 
mouth, as ye notice yerself, ma'am.*' 

•• Does she eat her oats 1** 

" Oh, catch her laving them, that's alL** 

" Then what's the matter with her 1** 

"Why then, be dad! ma'am, if you won*t be angry, FIT 
be aflher telling ye — it's just on account of the bit of 
music." 

*' The what, Andrew I" 

*« The bit of music, ma'am,—- you understand* what you 
eall the hiss.'* 

I could not help smiling. "Faix, ma*am,'' persisted 
Andrew, " no horse ever did without it, nor man neither, 
tliat's to say, a horse-man, and its loth I'd be to lave my 
place, but it's what I can't manage at all, is the cleaning 
and the pony, without it — as I touldye before, ma'am, it^s 
our nature /" 

And so I suppose it is. More than an hour had elapsed 
before the post-horses were put to Miss Lorton's carriage; 
the smiths were tipsy, or something or other occurred, 
which occasioned (at least so the Ismdlord assured the lady) 
the first delay which had ever occurred at his house, as 
*tie had the finest cattle on the road.' While Miss Lor- 
ton's carriage was preparing to drive off, a post-chaise rat- 
tled up to the door, and there was another demand for 
horses. 

Mary Lorton, overcome and perplexed by harassing 
delay, fancied she saw some person speaking to one of 
tier postilions, and, irritated beyond patience, she desired 
her footman to desire him to mount immediately. 

The man obeyed, and though the horses commenced their 
journey at a spanking pace, they were unable to contmue it 
with any thing like rapidity. Despite the lights, Mary herself 
could hardly see the wheelers' heads, the footman assured 
his young lady, from the driving-box, that all would be as 
she desired soon, as there was little doubt but the fog 
would cl^ar towards midnight, and it was full moon, or 
nearly so. Suddenly there was a violent shock : the car- 
riage was upset, and the horses were dragging it on at a 
fearful rate. Mary closed her eyes, for she saw the foot- 
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man flung off the driving-box, and she dared not look again. 
Magdalene screamed at first, but soon recovered her pre- 
sence of jnind, and tried to support Mary. At last the 
carriage stopped, and both breathed again. One of the 
lights had been quite extinguished, and the other, from 
the position of the carriage, lying as it was on one side, 
was completely useless. Mary could not move any of the 
glasses. At length the top window was broken, the door 
opened, and Miss Lorton,'haIf dead from fright and cold, 
lifted out. She was so bewildered that she knew not who 
it was had rendered her this kindly office. When she 
stood upon the earth her head reeled, the chill shivering 
fog enveloped her as with a shroud ; she wished to ask 
the fate of her servant, but she could not speak, her tongue 
trembled, her limbs were paralysed, slie thought that 
through the gloom she discerned the outline of another 
carriage, and the idea of assistance was very welcome to 
her ; at last she found words to request the person who 
supported her, to assist Magdalene to alight, and another 
stranger replied, that she should be attended to imme- 
diately ; the same voice requested her to enter their car- 
nage, and explained that .they had come up at the moment 
of the accident, adding that the lady could sit in their .ve- 
hicle until her own was put in order. Mary moved to- 
wards the carriage, without feeling Qble to utter her thanks 
fcr this unexpected shelter, the stranger who bad extri- 
cated her from her danger had not yet spoken, though she 
had not noted the circumstance. She placed one foot 
upon the step. A sudden gust of wind cleared the fog; 
and instantly a gleam of moonlight shot across the road, 
and rested upon her own chariot. She looked back, and 
•fiaw Magdalene's head projecting through the window — 
the light was indeed momentary, no «ooner come than 
gone, but as the atmosphere darkened she heard the 
voice of her faithful attendant^ in tones of bitter agony, 
command her not to -enter the stratiger's carriage. 

^* On your life. Miss Lorton, look who it is — help — help, 
—Oh God ! will no one assist, will na one save her." 

Mary staggered back, but it was too late, she was forced 
into the carriage, and the last sounds she heard, as it 
dashed rapidly on its unhallowed way, were the screams 
of her faithful but powerless Magdalene. 

** Sacre ! she has fainted," said one ruffian to Ikothen 
'** Devil take alkwomen — a poor one is a curse, and a rich 
one i^ little better ; what sua I Jto do uow^" 
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♦* Shell come too, never fear that— beaudfuDy managedt 
was it not 1 What a lucky fog." When any sudden good 
fortune overtakes those who go preaching about special 
guardianship, they commence talking of the special in- 
terposition of Providence, — I wonder what they would call 
this] 

«* The play is not yet finished," grumbled his compan- 
ion : '* we must hasten on, for the other will soon raise an 
alarm." 

There was a pause — the first speaker continued — 

*' You must confess that it has been a most unromantic 
abduction. No pistols, nothing unpleasant, and I appre- 
hended so much from the spirit of that squalling girL 
Gad ! how slie screamed, I wish the devil had her, with all 
my soul, — she knows more than I desire ; but what are 
you routing in that corner of the carriage fori" 

" Her purse. She dropped her purse coming in, — lucky 
it wasn't in the road, that is, lucky for me, for she of 
course will never know where she lost if 

" Augh !" said the other, « you are, after all, but a pitiful 
scelerat ! — yet you must account for its contents to' me, 
you know, — ^partnership, partnership, eh !" 

" Oh ! yes ! — I told you she would soon revive." 

***** 4c 

It SO happened that the ostler and his assistant were 
together in the stable of the same posting-house where the 
four horses had been ordered by Mary Brown Lorton on 
that unfortunate journey, — the fog had disappeared, and 
the moon was shining brightly. 

« I say, Tummas, Pm hanged if that 'ere isn't the same 
po'chay as you cojered vith them rum'uns about, in double 
quick time, * as the hare said ven she rttn for it' *' 

"There's dust in yer eyes, Villiam, ye poor creeter, 
there is," replied the principal, " I'd be glad to know how 
you could tell the difl^rence of po'chay's at this hour o' 
the noight !" 

** I tell thee vat," said the lame ostler, looking his vould- 
bewtyrant in the face very earnestly, "I tell thee vat I 
thinks, — I thinks I'z a spoiled my own trade." 

" Vat do you mean, Villiam, ye poor hignorant creetur, 
by spoilin' yer own trade — pray ven did you set up for 
yersel^'d be glad to know 1" 

• " I spoilt my own trade, ven I tould you to set up for 
yerself, that's all," replied WilUam, 

"Have ye done the night's vork 1" inquured Thomas, 
without heeding the bent of hjs.cororade's observation. 
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^Ay, till the vaggons come up, and the nightengales.'^ 

••Vat did ye do with the old beans V 

••Mixed them with the hoats for the gemm'ns oss that's 
k>st its teeth ;; his measter come in her^ a while agone, to 
see if his oss vas feedin' (vich I must say I thought vas 
hacting in a weryAingen'man like vay, as if l*d starve his 
oss,) but he vas quite satisfied ven he saw him at them 
Htm, — it vas the beans, poor hanimal, that he could not 
swaller, the hoats was easy .done for — fine things old 
beans to amuse an old oss." 

•* Have you seen to the gentlemen's horses in the best 
stabler 

••Have I not ! Those poor hignorant London hanimals 
vould overheat themselves, if I did not take care, so I did 
the old trick, Tummas." 

•• And so then, Villiam, you may go to bed, I vil sit up for 
the vaggons ; and don't ye mind getting up till I call you.*' 

William looked again earnestly at his companion, and 
shook his head. 

•* Yer a going to be a member to the society vat pre- 
wents cruelty to hanimals, I'm thinkin," he said. •• I see • 
you've quite taken to pumpin on yer own account, you're 
lamin a trick or two, ye are, — but, Tummas, take care, 
ye've not long set up a vorkin' yer own oss, it's but veak- 
I7, take care it don't play ye a trick, old 'un ! ye hadn't 
me to help ya this turn, but / sees it^ plain as a sign-post. 

Mind ye, Tummas, no share in the " he turned 

the palm of his left hand upwards, and struck it two or 
three times with the forefinger of his right hand, — " no 
share in the danger.** 

** Ga-a-long, ye poor hignorant, ungrateful, aflfiicted 
creeter,— ga-a-long to yer bed, do, — ye've no generosity, 
nor humanity, — doan't ye see how I vishes to spare ye." 

•• Thank-ee," retorted William drily, while limping off. 

•• Fm glad he*s gone,']^aid Rabbit-skin, «* I'm huneasy 
in my mind, though I doan't know vy, — only vee public 
characters seldom gets a guinea vithout havin summet to 
do for it.** 
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CHAPTER Xri. 



All things are touched with Melanoholyr 
Born of tl^e secret sours mistrui^t, 
To feel her fair ethereal winga 
Wcigiied down with vile degraded dust. 

Hood. 

Magdalene Marsden was not onie to suffer terror or 
danger to overcome her faculties without making a violent 
effort to sustain them. She was brave and enterprising ; 
■«he perceived not only quickly, but correctly — a combina- 
tion which rarely falls to the lot of women. She had been 
compelled, at a very early age, to think and act for her- 
self; and as her principles were fixed, and her mind pure 
and elevated, her actions were invariably distinguished by 
a systematic correctness tliat rendered her a valuable 
friend. 

While the strange carriage was rolling away, one of the 
post-boys clambered up to the window, and Magdalene 
was soon extricated from her perilous situation. 

" A terrible haccident, Miss," said the fellow ; " but hac- 
cidents will happen — hope you ain't hurt — ye be — Miss; 
twas nothing but a haccident as couldn't be helped." 

Alone, unfriended, unacquainted with the localities, 
Magdalene's thoughts were, at that moment, d:s collected, 
her mind as clear, as if nothing had occurred. Perfectly 
convinced that the " haccident," as the post-boy called it, 
was premeditated, she made no reply to his observation, 
but inquired if he knew where thty were? The man had 
evidently expected a torrent of reproaches, and thought • 
within himself what a fool she must i)e, to take such an 
event so quietly, and to be so easily imposed upon. 

Yes, he believed there was a turnpike about a quarter 
of a mile another way, he found they had taken a wrong 
turn, got out of their direct line 'somehow,' into a cross- 
country—they must go back to get on the London road* 
What ! sure she wasn't going to walk ; they'd soon put 
the carriage straight, and the horses were not at all hurt 
—she could get back quite safely* 
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No, she wotfid walk; she said ; and she also prevailed 
on them to light and give her the carriage-lamp which had 
been extinguished. It seemed to Magdalene as if the 
post-boys were too confused to think of the fate of the 
poor footman ; she not only remembered seeing him falJ, 
but thought she could find the spot, as he had disappeared 
at the moment the carriage upset. She had not, however, 
proceeded more than thirty yards on her way, when one 
of the men followed, saying, he must procure assistance 
as they could not move the carriage, or manage the horses 
between them. 

"Gracious God!" thought Magdalene, **if he should 
have bribed this villain to murder me, lest I should hasten 
the pursuit, or frustrate all by the knowledge I possess of 
him!" 

Magdalene's heart beat almost audibly within her bosom ; 
her knees smote against each other ; she could hardly 
hold the light steadily in her hand, but she did hdd it. Al- 
though the fog was less intense than it had been, it was 
still thick, and, she fancied, suffocating. The man walked 
a little behind her, yet she distinctly saw his .breath borne 
onward by the wind, and mingle with the dense atmos- 
phere. Under any other circumstances, the presence of 
a human being, in so dreary and deserted a spot, would have 
brought the blessed idea of safety and protection to her 
mind; but at that moment she would have hailed solitude 
as safety. She tried to utter a few trembling words of 
prayer, but she could not speak — -her tongue felt thick, and 
her teeth chattered ; at the same moment she felt the man's 
grasp upon her arm, and then, for the first time during 
this adventure, she screamed violently. 

" Gadzooks !" he exclaimed, " give me the light, you 
are walking into the ditch." 

Poor Magdalene breathed a little more freely — the sound, 
even of her own voice, Tiad in some degree dissipated the 
horrid vision, which a remembrance of past scenes had 
conjured up ; and as she tried to retreat fi'om the ditch, 
into which, by another step, she must have been pre- 
cipitated, the figure of the luckless footman stood before 
her. 

" Thanli God, Robert, you are saved !" she exclaimed. 

"Thank ye, Miss Magdalene," replied the country 
youth, in a whining tone ; " ye never said anjrthing so 
kind to me before. Where's Missus 1" 

Suddenly her terror of the stranger returned, and ad- 

VoL. IL— 8 
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vanciog to the footman she whispered, *< Where are yoaf 
pistols 1" 

** My goodness me ! I don't know — I laid them down at 
the inn, and' think — I have not got them now, at all eventSi- 
I'm very much hurt, Miss Mae:dalene.'' 

"There's the toll-light," said the post-boy, who was 
quite guiltless, in this instance, of any evil intention, "I 
knew we were not -far from it." 

" Bear up, Robert," exclaimed Magdalene, quite reas« 
sored, and wondering at her past terror ; " bear up, for 
you have much to do." 

In a few minutes they entered the toll-hou^e ; the soli- 
tary being who, without holding communion with any, saw 
hundreds of his fellow-creatures pass his way-side hovel, 
directed them to a farm-house close to his dwelling, where 
he said they would- meet with assistance. 

Magdalene only tarried to inquire if a carriage had gone 
the London road within the last twenty minutes ; and was 
answered ki the negative. She then concluded that Mary 
must have been carried towards Portsmouth. Her re- 
solve was at once taken — the postilion procured the as<- 
sistance he required 

1 must pause, though but for a moment, to describe the 
interior of the farm-house' she had entered. It was- one oi 
those dwellings so peculiarly English as to be found in no 
country of the world save in our own blessed land. The 
prayer of the son of Sirach, — "Give me neither poverty 
nor riches," — had been answered to the dwellers of Bell, 
farm. 

In the general sitting-room, close to the fire, attired in 
the homely and simple garb which the grandmothers of 
our existing peasantry did not deem too homely, — the 
close white cap, the white kerchief crossed in front, the 
black silk petticoat quilted m diamonds, the gown, open at 
the sides, met by the snowy apron, all betokened the re- 
spectable dame of the olden days, who was seated on a 
high wicker chair, knitting most industriously ; a hand- 
some man, of about five and thirty, had been reading, but 
rose on their entrance ; two young girls were busied in 
small housewifery, and a tall, rosy-cheeked country maiden 
(a servant, doubtless,) was preparing the hpmely, but 
healthy supper. The room was boarded and sanded: in 
front of the fire-place there was a piece of square carpet, 
the dresser glittered with its variegated stores, and at the 
fturther end of the apartment^ which was large and lofty^ 
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fhcre -was a window, set deeply in the waJI, hung with 
"White drapery, and containing sundry articles of furniture, 
of a more refined and modern quality than what appeared 
in other parts of the room. There were also some pic- 
tures hung at either i^ie the window, and had Magdalene, 
festidious as she was in matters of art, Uut looked at them, 
she would at once have coaiessed they were the produc- 
tions of no inferior pencil. 

The aspect ef the whcrfe ^as that of cheerfulness and 
contentment, — the happy medium between poverty and 
Tidies. When informed of the accident, the old lady rose, 
and most kindly opened her hosj^itable stores for Magda- 
lene's refreshment ; while her son accompanied the postil- 
lion, with one of bis servants, to see after the carriage. — 
The mistress summoned her assistants to examine the 
footman*s bruises, and endeavoured to persuade "Magda- 
lene to take refreshment ; but Magdalene's head and heart 
were too full. 

"Give me," she said, "pen, ink, and paper. I have 
much to arrange before I can think of myself." 

She wrote distinctly what had occurred to the Police 
-authorities at Portsmouth, and addressed Xiady JSUoi 
flevis, telling her, ;if possible, to conceal -the event irom 
Mrs. Brown Lorton, but adding that, of course, Lord 
'Norley would use prompt and efficient jneans to find 
'**what was a treasure to them all." She declared her 
positive knowledge of the ruffian who had committed the 
outrage, and concluded -by saying, that she felt assured 
there was no necessity for urging Lady Ellen Revis to ex- 
ertion on behalf of her friend. 

Having ascertained ibat a London coadi would pass 
within an iiour, she added the information in her post- 
script, that she would herself bear ihe distressing int^i- 
gence to Horace Brown. She then directed the footman 
to hold himself in kustant readiness to return to Ports- 
mouth ; and, indeed, when the poor fellow really under- 
stood what had occurred, it needed nothing more to 
stimulate his exertions. 

Fortune favoured Magdalene-s judicious arrangement, 
for a London coach, on its way to Portsmouth, passed " 
Bell-ferm within ten minutes after she had finished her 
despatches, and succeeded in making Robert understand 
their nature; so that when Mrs. Lorton's carriage and 
the postilions drove up to the door, they found Magdalene 
(Keadjr .to eontjnue Jier journey, but not with them. 
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She requested the farmer's permission to leave the car- 
riage under his care, until he heard from her, and paid 
and dismissed the postilions without a word of inquiry or 
reproof. There is no crime more revolting to our Eng- 
lish nature than abduction ; and when the farmer's family 
comprehended what had occurred, their feelings burst 
forth in execrations upon the cowardly villain who was 
capable of such an act, the worthy host himself volunteer- 
ing to accompany Magdalene to London, or go anywhere, 
if he could be of service in rescuing the young lady. 

"But you must take refreshment," urged the good 
dame; "this will never do; you will not have power 
to pursue your journey unless you strengthen this poor 
body with food ; the spii-it, I trust, will receive support 
from Heaven. Here, sit here, near the wuidow, apart 
from our family," continued the considerate woman ; and 
Magdalene followed her almost mechanically to the spot 
she pointed out. While the old lady placed with her own 
hands on the table wine and the best her house afforded, 
Magdalene looked round carelessly at the pictures. There 
was a portrait of the dame herself, in a balloon cap, with 
a. rose-bud sticking jauntily in her powdered hair ; there 
was another, a child, simple and natural, its little hands 
clasped in prayer, its eyes looking forward, its attitude 
earnest and unaffected; anot|ier, a wild landscape, the 
storm gathering over head, the clouds heavy and thick 
with peril, the whole dense and appalling, with the excep- 
tion of a single line of light stealing along the horizon, and 
which, small as it was, would suffice to whisper sunshine 
and hope to the wayfaring traveller. But there was one 
that riveted Magdalene's attention — she stood and gazed 
upon a lofly brow, a sunken eye, a pallid cheek, the fin- 
^rs of a long thin hand resting between the leaves of an 
open bible. 

" Take this glass of wine," said the old lady, presenting 
it to her guest, " it will do you good." 

She looked kindly in Magdalene's face, and, to her as- 
tonishment, saw that it was white and ghastly, her lips 
quivered, and large heavy tears were rolling down her 
cheeks. 

" Alas ! did you know him ?" inquired the good dame ; 
"did you know Edward? My dear blessed son, my eldest 
hope, whom my poor husband educated so well, thinking 
learning would make him happy. You must have known 
Edward — many a soul did he lead unto salvation ! Did 
you .ever attend his ministry T" 



^Magdalene could only answer by her tears. '"He 
might have lived," she continued, with the garrulity of 
age, "but his feelings and affections were thwarted: and 
«o, like those flowers which live but ibr a day, and do not 
desire another of mingled clouds and sunshine, my dar- 
ling died one summer night, when 1, his ^mother, watching 
by his side, thought he but slept !'* 

"Did you," inquired Magdalene, in a voice rendered 
^Qmost inaudible by strong emotion, "did you ever hear 
him mention Magdalene Marsden ?" 

The old lady drew her hand across her eyes, and slowly 
repeated " Magdalene Marsden, — she who remembered a 
promise to her dying parent, and broke, I believe, two 
hearts in its fulfilment. Yes, it was a name always mur- 
•mared in his prayers 4" 

"Blessed!" exclaimed Magdalene, white the sobs which 
interrupted her words seemed to suffocate her when she 
attempted to speak ; " blessed is the heart, and happy, 
whose sorrows are hushed in the silent. grave, in compari- 
son with that whose beatiqgs serve but to knell the disap« 
•pointments of a prolonged and painful existence." She 
stopped ibrwiird and kissed the semblance of a hand she 
had loved so dearly, a»d then turning to the venerable 
woman, who regarded her eracrtion "both with sjnipathy 
and astonishment, she said, 

^ I am Magdalene Marsden !" 

"Now, God. preserve tome my senses 4" exclaimed Tier 
^hostess ; " you Magdalene Marsden ! — Magdalene's cheek, 
I heard him tell, was like the rose, her hair was long and 
curling, her figure small but round, — your cheek is pale, 

"* Is HE not DEAD !" interrupted Magdalene. 

" Forgive me;** replied his mother, while a violent gui^ 
of anguish steeped her wrinkled face in tears; "forgive 
me !" She pressed Magdalene affectionately to her heart, 
— "I feel as if you were aflmost my dhild," she said. 

Magdalene drew from her l>06om a nrriniscture, the part- 
ing gift of Him, the memory of whose love was more dear 
to her than -the living affeetion of any created being. 

The venerable woman gazed on it silently — ^tears rose 
1o her eyes — she briished*themaway — again they obscured 
•tier sight 

"The coadh is coming up; I heard the toll-keeper 
•stop It, to desire 4t to call here," said tlie farmer, en- 
tering rapidly ; ". but, mother, you have «nat -taken cave 
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of the lady, and the girls are all watching eagerly'for thd 
coaoh." > , 

" God bless you !" said Magdalwie, rising hastily, and 
imprinting a kiss upon the cheek of one whom she had 
long respected 

** You shall not go," exclaimed the old lady ; " so long 
as I have hoped to see you, to meet and part within a few 
'short moments ! let Michael go to town (this is Edwatd^s 
brother Michael;) let him convey the intelligence, you 
shall follow in the morning." 

" No," replied Magdalene, " were it to tear my heart 
out I must go,'* 

** Then God watch over and protect you," she replied 
fervently. " I have not now to learn that Magdadene 
Marsden regards all her own feelings as nought, when 
compared to the discbarge (^ her duty I" 
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H lov*d thee passing well; — ^thou wert a beam 
Of pleasant beauty on this stormy sea. 
With just BO much of mirth as mig^ht redeem 
Man from the musings of his misery. 

Hervey^ 

It is easier to imagine than to describe the agony and 
hoi'ror of Uncle Horace, when, on the forenoon of the doy 
following that on. which the events already mentioned oc- 
curred, Magdalene disclosed all she knew, and communi- 
cated all she had conjectured. She found the worthy 
merchant attended only by Peter, as Harry Mortimer had 
gone to breakfest with some of his London firiends. Bit- 
terly indeed did Horace rail at the hard fortune which had 
chained him to a sick bed at such a time. 

"Fool that I was to leave her," he exclaimed. "My 
darling! — my treasure! — My fears were but too well 
founded — the mysterious power possessed by that villain 
over her mother, has beai turned In some way against 
her ; — ^but how, Magdalene, how ? I came to London, re- 
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membeting but too well what was whispered wlren firsd 
"my brother married. Peter, too, was aliv« to danger : 
and on the same principle, that when we see the thunder 
gathering in the clouds, we fear the bolt will strike what 
we most cherish — so did I fear that danger threatened my 
blessed girl — and I here, chained, riveted, bound down,— 
-and all through the cursed stumbling of a Frenchwoman, 
Great God ! Whereas Harry — where's Philip?" and seia- 
4ng the bell, he tcwe it from the wall in his eagerness to 
procure ass^tance. 

When Harry Mortimer arrived,- overwhelmed as he 
was with distress, he saw at once the necessity, while 
Using every exertion to recover Mary, of keeping the cir- 
cumstances connected with the affair as secret as possible. 
He therefore went privately to Bow-street, and having 
procured the aid of two of the most experienced officers 
of the establishment, and set others on the qui vive, oi'der- 
ed post-horses, determined to proceed immediately to 
Portsmouth,- and discover, if possible, where Mary trad 
been conveyed to. 

" Trust to me," he said to Horace Brown — *' trust to 
me — in the sight of God I am the guardian of her honour, 
and, by that God, I swear to avenge the insult that has 
been offered to one of the purest of his creatures !" 

" You see how 1, am situated," said Uncle Horace, 
wringing his hand. " Spare not money ; let your horses 
be shod with gold. Spare it not ; offer bribes, rewards, 
anything — ^halt — nay, all I possess in this world, would I 
give to hold her now to my heart. Spare not the gold, 
5Iarry — spare not the gold! — None can withstand it, boy, 
who dabble in guilt — fling it from you— trample on it — 
only save my child ! my more than daughter. Oh, God, 
that, childless as I am, I should have all the feelings of a 
.father!" 

It was not until Harry was already some miles from 
London that Horace Brown had time to collect his 
thoughts sufficiently to inquire what Magdalene toew 
relative to the cause which had driven Mary to undertake 
such a journey so suddenly. Magdalene could only tell 
him her surmises, drawn from the strange agitation, and 
the extreme mentdl agony, which she observed both Mrs. 
and Miss Lorton to suffer. She also repeated the history 
of her residence in Italy, detailmg, without reserve, the 
horror she experienced at finding that D'Oraine and Ri- 
ndli were one and the same person;— the idea that this 
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was the case, she said, occurred to her before, but she wa« 
not convinced of it until a short time before Mary com- 
nxenced her journey; and the state of excitement she 
found her in, day after day, prevented lier finisMng the 
sorrowful tale she had to telL Whatever his plans might 
be, she felt convinced th«t the woman she had seen 
abroad was really his wife-— perhaps but one of many, but 
that she believed herself so, she (Magdalene) nothing 
doubted. 

"Sin," said Uncle Horace, fei his quaint way, "is a 
«pecies (^ moral electricity, conveyed to those w-ho have 
no seeming connexion with it, through the distant, but 
unerring medium of others. That poor child was unborn, 
when her mother — but no matter, no matter, Magdalene, 
— the eye of God is upon all, and over all — she will be 
48afe — be saved. Would that your brother were come.'' 

Much as Magdalene wished to see Philip, she felt afraid 
to meet him — afraid to tell him of Mary's peril — afraid to 
confess that there was a possibility of his avenging him- 
self upon the only living being he hated. She knew his 
cdesperatc said determined nature ; she knew that if he 
could steep a dagger in D'Oraine's blood, he would die 
^satisfied. She could not convince Horace Brown of the 
danger, nor of the intensity of his hatred to the destrbyear 
of his beloved brother. 

Uncle Horace abounded in antipathies, but he was a 
bad hater; the milk of hum£in nature flowed freely round 
his heart, and though it sometimes tctftrdled, i{ was, after 
all, only curdled «iilk. He could conceive nothing like 
hatred to the death, and he thought Magdalene's fears the 
result of a ie^i^red and anxious spirit. When, however, 
he witnessed the effect produced qb Philip Marsden, upon 
■being informed of the <events of the last .few .hours, when 
he saw the deep red flush that burnt upon his cheek, and 
noted the fire blazing in his eye, he saw at once that it 
would have been better if he had attended to Magdalene's 
wish, and kept the matter secret irom bim ; at all events, 
.until after he had heard from Harry Mortimer. 

"Do you return to-night 1" he inquired of lus sister. 

" Undoubtedly," she replied ; ^ Mrs. I^rton will need 
;the greatest care, and there is^o ene who understands 
her in the least except myself. Lady EHlen will do her 
.best, but her •mind has lately been so sad and so unsettled, 
<hat I feel it a point of positive duty to watch 9ver her, 
nntil her cetnrn." 
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" Magdalene I will go with you," he said, " I cannot 
rest here, nor anywhere, while there is a prospect, a chance 
even, of my meeting him ; you, gentle as you are, can 
never know my feelings towards him ; I feel as though a 
demon urged me on to his destruction, so hotly and 
fiercely burns my spirit. See, I am quite well, sister. 
Yesterday, I was weak, and low, and languid, eaten up 
by that warm, wasting fever, which dries the tongue, and 
loosens every nerve and muscle in my frame. Now I feel 
so strong and well !" 

Magdalene shook her head. 

" It is quite useless, sister ; if you do not let me go 
with you, I will go by myself. Heavens ! do you think I 
could stay sleeping in London, and know that deeds or 
words of mine could press him still more quickly to his 
destruction I" • 

"Justice will have her victim, Philip, sooner or later. 
We often think her tardy, — but the more tardy, the more 
bitter is the punishment when it comes ; besides, think of 
your benefector, think of what he will suffer, alone 
here." 

. " I could not comfort Horace Brown while in this tem- 
per. I should but aggravate his impatience, make him 
worse, not better. Let me go with you, Magdalene." 

" Will you promise 1" she inquired, gently ; but before 
she could finish her sentence he said, — 

*'I will promise nothing, Magdalene. I never broke 
my word, and so I will not, cannot, promise; — by day, by 
night— in starvation, in abundance — I have prayed that 
before I died I might be revenged — and I wUl^ so help mb 
God r" He flung himself wildly on his knees, while he 
spoke, and thw rising as suddenly, he exclaimed, " Now, 
Magdalene, forgive your sad and wayward brother, he 
will not trouble you long. Do riot weep; 1 cannot bear 
to see you weep, Magdalene. I know your noble nature, 
I know how much you have borne, I know how deep the 
sorrov/ is that sends tears to your eyesr Magdalene, come 
with me for half an hour, or an hour it will take us, per- 
haps, to my studio ; and even now I think you will be 
proud of your wild, wilful brother." 

* . * * * * * 

»* Please your honour," said Pet^r, after jentering his 
master's chamber — (be it observed, that Peter never said 
** please your honour," except when he had something 
either of importance to communicate, or a favour to ask,) 
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- — *^ Please your honour, I suppose I am to go to the fsle 
of Wight this evemng, because I thought in regard of 
taking places/* 

" Taking places," repeated Uncle Horace ; •* why, Miss 
Marsden and her brother must post it, to be sure." 

Despite poor Peter's concern for his young lady, the 
name, Miss Marsdeih smote heavily upon his heart; it 
was a species of barrier to his hopes, he thought, at the 
moment, to his happiness ; but Uncle Horace did not un- 
derstand his ideas, and continued, — 

" Well, really you had better x)erhaps go — ^not, indeed, 
that you can be of much use." 

** I beg your pardon. Sir, but I think if I had been there, 
itVould never have happened — what can a number of 
women — (ladies are women. Sir, without any disrespect 1 
may say it, I suppose) — what can they do without men 1 
and as to that Robert, he is no better than a fool !" 

" The more like you," growled our Uncle. " You have 
left the door open on me as usual, and there is wind 
«nough to turn a mill ; but though I do not think you can 
be of much use, either there or here," continued the ex- 
•cellent man, regretting the wound the moment after its 
infliction, " yet, Peter, you are an honest-hearted fellow, 
and would, I am sure, lay down your life to serve me, or 
to save " 

Uncle Horace's feelings overcame him, and he covered 
his face with his hands. 

" Thank you. Sir," said Peter, deeply affected, for, as he 
always observed, a kind word from his master broke his 
heart, but he did not mind his cross ones. " Thank you, 
Sir," he repeated ; "only what will you do when I am 
^ne — Master Harry, and Philip, and all away 1 To be 
«ure, there are scores of attendants ready to jump the 
moment your finger's on the bell, and Major Blaney, he 
would stay with you, or Mr. James's mother-in-law, and 
be delighted ; and indeed there's another thing that troubles 
me — you remember Bright ?" 

"To be sure I do — I remember him well — a pretty 
tiling to lose him as we did." 

" Well, Sir, down by the Thames, I heard a dog bark 
in a cellar, and I could at any time swear to Bright's 
voice; and without more ado, I opened the trap and let 
myself down, and there. Sir, sure enough, I found him." 

"Why did not you tell me this before!" interrupted 
JJjQcle Horace, who really loved the dog. 
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^In a litfle time, Sir; the poor fellow (it was an odd 
coincidence,) but he had met with an accident, something 
Bke yours, only much worse — his leg was broken right 
across, and he was all over dirt : there was a matter of 
thirty dogs in that infernal hole; and more than that, 
there was a human being, a woman. Sir, lying on a filthy 
fug, in the comer of the room ; the truth, I suppose, is, 
that she was related, or ought to be related, to the rascally 
dog-stealer, who had certainly taken Bright I claimed 
the dog, and threatened to call the police if she did not 
permit me to take him. She said, * Her master' (master, 
Sir, seems to me a hard word for a woman to bend to, it 
is so slave-like,) ' often intended to knock his brains out» 
as he was'nt a fancy dog, only that he was given to him 
by a gentleman's servant in one of the squares, he was 
such a troublesome animal ; and they thought it likely 
that in a little time the master would give a higher reward 
than was at first offered ;' and then the unfortunate wretch 
craved so hard for a few shillings, or even a shilling, that 
— I never could refuse a woman, Sir — so I gave her what 
I had ; then she said she had no one to fetch her a bit of 
comfortable food, and that * her master' would take the 
little I gave her from her when he came home; so I went 
away and got her something ; and when I brought home 
the poor dog, I tdd the story to that kind-hearted French- 
woman ; — she inquires after yon, Sir, three or four times 
a day ; and she did not mind the disagreeability of the 
thing, but set off immediately, and took her all manner of 
little comforts ; and glad indeed was she that she did so, 
for the upfortunate woman, it seems, was a friend, a per- 
son she Had known when they were both young." 

•* Aid the poor dog, Peter 1" 

" Why, Sir, his leg was so bad, I was obliged to have 
it cut off just above the joint; — the Frenchwoman got it 
done for me; — and, at all events, I know Sir, you'd rather 
have old Bright, with three legs, than any other dog in 
England with four. But the reason. Sir, that I mentioned 
it to you (I did not intend to do so till the wound was 
healed) is, that I don't know what to do with the poor fel- 
low, the ostlers here would never attend to him," 

•*I will attend to him myself," said Uncle Horace. 

" Please ye, Sir," observed Peter, " it's an impossibility 
for you to do so, 'cause, you see, you are both lame,— . 
wb^t could your honour do, now, with a lame dog? 

«* Very true, Peter— my poor dog — he was fond of her 
toO)*' sighed Unde Horace. 
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« Well, Sir, what I was thinking is, if Madame — they 
call her your Madame, Sir, through the house — would 
, take charge of bright, till he gets able to move about, it 
would be the best thing in the world; her heart is as soft, 
and as kindly, Sir, as a velvet brush; and indeed. Sir, if 
you'd let her nurse-tender you, in my place '^ 

" Provide for poor Bright .in that way, if you please,'* 
said Horace Brown ; " but I beg you will say nothing about 
women nurse-tendering me, as you call it, Peter. I will 
get the surgeon to send me an attendant of my own sex, 
so you may be quite easy about me, Peter, that is, as fer 
as my health is concerned ; Heaven knows, in other re- 
spects, you leave me with a most miserable mind." 

" It is too great a crime, sir," replied Peter, " to be suflfered 
to go more than a little way before punishment I wish 
to God, sir I had not left Miss Mary : first of all, you re- 
member, I thought he planned against her ; and then I fan- 
cied he thought the mother was richly off; but you may 
depend on it, sir, he found the contrary, and then trapt 
the daughter." 

" True, Peter, true ! but why Mary should have set out 
in such haste and agitation for London ; that's the thing 
of all others which I cannot account for. My poor child! 
and I unable to protect or seek her. I could cut my leg 
off when I think how it retards my movements." • 

" Don't do it, sir," said Peter. " Now, sir, when I'm 
gone, and not here to watch over you, don't, sir, pray 
don't do anything foolish — ^I mean, sir, as to moving, or 
ringing, or anything that way. Oh, sir, if you would but 
let Madame, or a nurse, or any female woman do for you, 
you never would employ a man again, — kindness is so 
natural to them, — if you'd only think of it, my dcEur mas- 
ter." 

" Enough, Peter, enough. I shall be well taken care of, 
I dare say. Go— all my instructions are given ; all that 
can be done, has been done ; and I must only leave the 
rest in the Almighty's hands ; and pray, Peter, pray that 
he may work it for the best !" 

"He always does," retorted Peter, "when people trust 
to Him!" 

" It is so — and now I will try and keep quiet," observed 
Horace Brown. 

" That will be a great mercy," said Peter. His master 
cast a quick glance, to see if any symptom of disrespect 
mingled with the words — but no» Peter's face was calm, 
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though his eyes were filled with tears. He stocMJ, looking 
irresolutely at his master, anxious to depart, anxious to 
remain, 

"I wish I could divide myself," he said, at . last ; "but 
you will take care of yourself, sir. Set a case, that you 
did not, only think, who would Miss Mary have to look 
tol Who did she ever look to, as she did to you? — or 
the poor dog — who'd have a three-legged dog but your- 
self sirl — or the counting-houses, and alLat Liverpool, to 

say nothing of me, sir, who" Peter fairly whimpered, 

and at last came forward, with a mingling of affection and 
formality which, under other circumstances, would have 
been truly ludicrous ; and, kneeling on one knee, pressed 
his master's hand to his lips. However absurd might be 
the act, the feeling that urged him to it was one of sincere 
and hearty devotion ; nor did Uncle Horace remain un- 
moved, when he felt- warm tears from the eyes of his faith- 
fill servant. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



•• Claude. No, not Queen Mab, 

But one of those sad spectres from the world 
Of dreams — itself a dream ! — Shadowless, void. 
And cold — chilling men*s blood, until 
They freeze — and fancy ! 

" Marian. What, Claude!— Say what they fancy ? 

•• Claude, Read on " 

Anon, 

"Thb Philosophy of Dreams" has been often the theme 
of the philosopher. The cause of dreams has afforded sub- 
jects, many and varied, to those who wish to account for 
what is unaccountable, and perplex themselves and others, 
by endeavouring to elucidate what they can never under- 
stand. All of us " see visions, and dream dreams ;*' if they 
do not come ta us, we go to them — for the hopes, and fears, 
and anxieties of life : the gloomy portion of the world are 
occupied in imagining evil, and those who are more hap- 
pily constituted, anticipate blessings by seeing tliem in the 
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difitance; thus doubling whatev€r enjoyments U may 
please the Almighty, in his mercy and benevolence, to he^ 
stow. Blessed are such, and worthy the happiness they 
receive. 

The night on which Magdalene drove down to Ports- 
mouth, afforded the greatest possible contrast to that on 
which when in attendance on Mary Brown Lorton, she 
had taken the fatal journey. It wad clear, frosty, and star* 
lit ; every object on the road was plamly visible, and a» 
the carriage ran lightly along, the distinct^ crisp sound oc- 
casioned by the rapid movement of the horses and the 
wheels, conveyed the idea of safe and rapid travellings 
Magdcdene could not sleep, but after an hour or two spenft^ 
m that unfettered converse which those who love each 
other, in spirit and in truth, only enjoy, PhiHp rested his 
head on his sister's shoulder and slept soundly. 

There is nothing in this world more beautiful to look 
upon, than the affection which unites a brother and a sis- 
ter in the early hours of their existence. It is a tie which 
does not often stand the wear and tear of life ; the con- 
nexions formed in the world, and by the world, either up*- 
root or undermine it ; selfishness, that rottener of human- 
ity, soddens alad decays it; novelty laughs it to scorn; 
and time, destroying one by one the strong-holds, as well 
as the fibres of our affections, finishes by steeping what* 
ever memory of the past remaiias, in the chilling waters of 
oblivion. We do not wish to remember^ we wilfully steel 
our hearts, — the world claims its children, and leaves them 
no affiEJction to bestow upon what they loved ui the days- 
of their guileless and uninformed simplicity. 

But the affection which Philip and Magdalene bore each 
offher, had, in their particular case, been prolonged both 
by the peculiar construction of their minds, and by cir- 
cumstances, which, instead of separating, united them more 
closely. Many and earnest were the prayers she offered 
to the Giver of all good that he would protect.and guide hev 
beloved brother, and save him R-om impending evU. A 
stranger couid not have looked on hiis beautiful and ex- 
pressive features while he slept, without feeling strangdy 
interested in them ; they bore the traces of deep and re- 
cent distress ; the forehead, broad and white, Was^ never- 
theless, contracted over the eyebrows, as if by repressed 
bodily pain ; the long lashes rested on the colourless cheeks^ 
and the lips were compressed; his sleep, though profound, 
was anything but cadm ; and more than once hie 
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longed to awaken him ; Btili she fancied that his sleeping 
tnust be more pleasing than his waking thoughts, and he 
would most probably have slumbered on till morning, had 
she not been startled and alarmed by a sudden and vio- 
lent convulsion which agitated his whole frame. When 
first she awoke him, he did hot seem conscious of where 
he was ; but in a few moments his faculties became active 
as usual, and he only replied to her kind and affectionate 
inquiries by bitter sighs. 

" It is almost as sad,*' he said, afler a little pause, *< to be 
cared for too much, as too little — how miserable you are 
when I ail anything. When riook back upon our early 
years, dear Magdalene, upon the hopes, fears, and disap- 
pointments we have encountered together, I often wonder 
what it is that binds me so closely to the world. We look 
upon life as a precarious good, and a certain evil ; yet how 
we cling to it ! — there is a world within us, as well as a 
world without, — a temporal and a spiritual dynasty either 
to yield or to contend with, — Heaven only knows which 
we ought to do. I dreamed, Magdalene ; — the agonies 
which frighted you, were but the agonies of a dream !" 

" You do not recall your mind, Philip, as you migM do, 
when^ou attenjpt to sleep." 

**llecall, Magdalene, what is not ours either to keep or 
send away ! — the spirit, sister, will not be controlled : no 
matter how perfect, how beautiful its clay-built tenement 
may be, still it will claim its spirit-privilege, and wander 
free and far. Poor, and weak, and feeble, and worthless 
must be the s(Mrit that will not wander. How often, whe]i 
wanting food, wanting as you may remember we often 
did, the coarsest sustenance, have I closed my eyes, and 
fancied heaps and stores of luxuries ; how often triumphed 
in my art^ and seen thousands bending low before some 
mighty sculpture of my own creating, when I had not 
wherewithal to purchase a morsel of bread." And then 
he laughed, and, after a brief pause, continued — " Magda- 
lene, do you ever think of the sunny hours we spent in 
Italy 1 do you remember the large lonely chamber, and 
the high narrow windows, festooned with vine leaves, and 
the moonlight 1 Ohj can you ever forget the Italian moon- 
light ? My brother ! how he, poqr fellow, used to enjoy^ 
it Ah, Magdalene, what a land of joy and sorrow it was 
tons!" 

" Like all earthly things," said Magdalene, struggling to 
repress the feelings which rushed upon her; <' ^ ,{ninglin|; 
of good and evil." 
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" You, sister, were all goodness. Magdalene, I, who 
know you best, declare before God there is no taint of evil 
in your nature. Do you remember how poor Claude and 
I found out your tricks 1 how you pretended you had 
breakfasted before we rose, that so we might luxuriate in 
abundance, while you almost starved 1" 

"Hush, Philip." 

" Nay, but you did, Magdalene ; — and do you remem- 
ber our gay caps, and how you earned them, and how I 
fourid you washing*!" 

"Hush, Philip," again interrupted his sister, "I shall 
grow spoiled, conceited, — change the subject, — ^talk to me 
of something else." 

"I will, I will," he answered. "I may not be with you 
long, Magdalene ; then, poor gir), when I am gone, you 
will recall my words and looks, and voice, as those do who 
remember music, and live on the remembrance. I will tell 
you my dream." 

" Do not," said his sister, " it will agitate you." 

« No, not at all, it will do me good. When dreams and 
spirit-visitings are told, half their influence evaporates ; it 
is the secret, silent musing which causes them to eat into 
the brain, and dwell therein for ever. I will tell my dream, 
and you must listen. I thought we three children were 
sitting on a bank, you, as you used, in the centre, and our 
dead brother leaning with his head ^pon your lap. I re- 
member it so. distinctly ; I was looking upon you both, 
and chiding him, because he would not sit to me in the 
position I wanted ; but he only laughed, and I felt pro- 
voked at his mirth. I chid him more than once, and the 
last time I spoke sharply, and as I did, I thought the sem- 
blance of my mother came between him and me. Whe- 
ther her vision arose from the earth,- or descended from 
the heavens, Lcould not tell, but there it was before me, 
transparent as an icicle. I did not see the sun shine, or 
the moon gleam upon it, yet it stood beaming and bright, 
illumined from within, ^nd her features wore their own 
thin, pale, placid expression, and the longer I gazed, the 
more tranquil grew her countenance, until its aspect 
changed into that of positive happiness ; and I thought that, 
charmed as I was with looking at her, still I turned to look 
upon my brother, and the expression of earthly mirth ful- 
ness had passed from his lips. I saw the smUe disappear, 
as it were, and by degrees his form dilated, and as it ex- 
panded it also became transparent, ^ding, fading, fading 
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away, like mist from the mountain. When I turned my 
'eyes towards my mother, she was gone ; and when I again 
-sought Claude, he was nowhere seen !" 

*« This is no dream," said Magdalene, ** but a reality. 
Claude is gone, and, be sure, our beloved mother waited 
for him, though we saw her not !" 

"Behold the second scene," said Philip; "it regards 
yourself. I saw you, Magdalene, more distinctly than I 
do now; you sat with a smiling aspect, and beaniing 
•eyes, the beloved of a happy circle, for every face was 
turned upon 3rou with love; but, Magdalene, / was not 
'among them,*^ 

" Silly boy," said his sister, " liave you not said you 
^saw it 1" 

"In the spiHt, Magdalene," he replied, moumfally ; ^^that 
<was all." 

« You shall not utter a word more on the 'subject, Philip; 
you are grown quite superstitious." 

" Then," he replied, with the stubbornness which cha- 
«Taeterized his nature, " I will remain silent and think it over. 
"Why will you thwart me r* 

" Go, on," she said, meekly. 

" One there was, a stranger, who offered you his hand ; 
but I thought you opened, as it were, a door within your 
bosom, and behold, instead of a heart you showed him a 
'tomb. I forget what followed ; indeed, I did not note much 
more ; but there arose a confused noise, a din, and Claude 
lay at my feet, blood oozing from his lips, and he tried to 
-apeak, but his breath only bubbled the warm blood the 
more, and I heard no sound, except that of a whirling blast 
above him ; and then a fiendish laugh, muttering at first, 
*but in the end swelling and boisterous; and I looked to 
whence it came, and over his body I saw his murderer, 
poised in the air, murmuring and pointing — ay, Magda- 
lene, pointing exultingly to my brother's bloed; and then 
he uttered deep and desperate blasphemies, and each curse 
that escaped his blue and loathsome lips — for though the 
outline of his beauty remained, the detail was deformity—- 
assumed a tangible and distinct form, floating fc>efore me, 
filling the air with frightful screams, and pouring forth 
dark and bitter words ; these creatures multiplied, each^ 
more hideous than the other ; and at last, and strangely, 
the distance between us was diminished, and I dragged 
him from the elevated position he had occupied, and 
dashed him on the earth. He remained prostrate at my 
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feet, and thrusting my hand into my bosom, I drew this 
dagger forth." 

" Merciful Heaven l" exclaimed Magdalene, horrified at 
geeing such an implement of destruction so suddenly in 
her brother's hand, " you surely do not always carry thai 
about with you V 

*» And why not 1 I do not know how soon I may need 
its assistance ; and when not needed, it is as harmless as 
a sleeping child. Do not tremble, Magdalene ; but even 
in my dream I had pot need to use it, for methought, white 
he lay crouching and writhing at my feet, the frightful 
fiends, offsprings of his own curses, fell upoti him with a 
hideous yelling— and when I sought to fulfil my vow of 
vengeance, the unclean, but beautiful temple in which his 
evil passions had so long revelled, was only a mass, hor- 
rible to look upon — most horrible !" He shuddered under 
the influence of his excited imagination, and Magdalene 
only observed, " Thank God, PhUip, that, even in a dream, 
you were not a murderer !" 

The carriage stopped, and looking from the window she 
saw Rabbit-skin and his Assistant employed in changing 
their horses. Magdalene would have given much to have 
lingered at Bell-farm, but under present circumstances, 
she knew it was impossible. 

At Portsmouth, neither Philip nor Peter could obtain any 
intelligence, except that Mr. Mortimer, accompanied by 
armed authorities, had crossed over to Havre ; and they 
also heard that Lord Norley, not more than an hour be- 
fore, had taken post-horses on to Loadon. This was pro- 
voking, as Magdalene earnestly desired to know how Mrs. 
Lorton was, and his lordship's opinion as to the result of 
their exertions. 

<' God bless you, Magdalene,'' said Philip, when his sis- 
ter was fairly on board the pretty steamer that plies so 
diligently between Portsmouth and Ryde ; <'God bless and 
preserve you !" The words were scarcely spoken, when 
he quitted the packet, notwithstanding her efforts to detain 
him, and mingled with the crowd. Need I say it was 
with a heavy heart, and a sorrowful spirit, that Magdalene 
Marsden returned to the most beautiful of islands. 
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CHAPTER XV, 



But darkly mingling with the thought 

Of each familiar scene, 
Rose up a fearful-vision, fraught 

With all that lay between. 

Hemans* 

" Nothing learnt — ^nothing heard— nothing yet known, 
you say, Magdalene," exclafimed Lady Ellen Revis ; ** so 
much time gone, and nothing explained. Oh, Magdalene, 
Magdalene, what can, what does it mean?** 

"Alas ! my Lady, I know almost as little as yourfielf,** 
she replied ; " but what I do know only causes me ill- 
creased perplexity. You could not have heard from Mr. . 
Mortimer, I suppose 1" 

" Heard from him '" repeated Lady Ellen ; " certainly 
not ; how could I have heard V 

Magdalene explained that he had crossed to Havre. 
Lady Ellen turned deadly pale. »* Oh, Magdalene!" she 
said, "he may meet that fearful man — and if so " 

"He will punish him," added Magdalene. 

" True, you say truly, he will punish him," she repeated 
slowly. " This quiet, with its wretched uncertainty, is a 
thousand times more dreadful than all the fatigue and 
labour men undergo in the pursuit of what they desire to 
obtain. What would I not give for the dear privilege of ' 
even seeking her I so much love !" 

"I will now go to Mrs. Lorton," said Magdalene*^ 
"but will your Ladyship first tell me if she knows what 
has occurred T" 

**She does-, — it is astonishing how this sort of hews 
gets abroad. Robert was not as careful as he should 
have been. I wish tliat Peter had brought os the infor« 
mation," continued Lady Ellen, ** his deep aflfection ren- 
ders him so valuable. While my father and mother, after 
receiving your letter, were debating the best mode of 
breaking the intelligence to Mrs. Lorton, the door q[iened, 
and, pale and spectre-like, she stood amongst us, before I 
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•knew that she had entered. Her aspect was so wild, her 
dress so deranged, that I trembled for her intellect ' Tell 
me,' she said, ♦whctt has occurred that makes the servants 
look on me with pity 1 Why will they hot answer mel 
Something has happened — a strange whispering is around 
'•me, in which Mary's name is mingled; and you, too, stare 
strangely at me: tell me, Lord Norley, for the love of 
<3rod tell me what has occurred?' 

•* * Nothing, my good Lady,' replied my father, at the 
same moment holding a glass of wine to her lips, for she 
looked ghastly and wretched ; < nothings Madam, nothings 
you agitate yourself unnecessarily.' 

•*♦ • Nothing !' slie repeated,— i* and you all seem thus — is 
Horace Brown dead V 

" * No, I assure you he was much better.' 

" » Then it must be Mary ; something has befallen Mary, 
^dy Norley,' she continued, turning, so suddenly on my 
mother that she had not time to frame an answer, * tell 
me the truth— yourself a mother, you will not trifle with a 
mother's feelings V 

" * I have tola you, Mrs. Lorton,' said my father, in his 
4nost persuasive tone ; * I have told you, my dear Madam, 
^hat nothing is the matter.' 

•" I do not believe you,' sheexclaimed, almost fiercely 
— ^my father bowed. « No, no, my Lord, you cannot de* 
ceive nie, nor can I attempt to deceive you, and bow, and' 
«ay that your word is all sufficient ; a mother's feelings 
can brook no idle ceremony. Lady Ellen, I demand of 
you, what you have heard from Mary V 

M • Will you be calm 1 Will you try and calm yourself ? 
I said. I took her hand, looked steadily in her face, and 
placed her in the chair from which I had just risen. 

"•Is she dead — have I killed herV she murmured, her 
features working convulsively, and I dared not look at my 
father, well knowing that if he disapproved of the course 
I had adopted, I must not cwitinue it ; yet perfectly con- 
vinced, from my knowledge of Mrs. Lorton's character, it 
was the only one to be adopted towards her. 

•* ' She is not dead, she is not even ill, that I know oC' f 
said ; • but an accident has occurred — her carriage has 
been overturned, imd, ^consequently, her joainey to Lon- 
doa retarded.' 

«** There may be truth in tkaV she replied; 'but it is 
Aot all the truth ; — If one carriage is destroyed, another 
lean be obtained;— if one set of post-horses is disabled^ 
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another is immediately ready. No, no, Lady Ellen, acci- 
dents of the nature you haVe described may occur, but 
not so as to retard travelling for more than an hour or so, 
between Portsmouth and London.' She paused for a I'e- 
ply ; and, taking her hands within mine, I desired her to 
sit down. She obeyed almost mechanically,— ^it flashed 
across my mind at the moment, that the previous know- 
ledge she had of D*Or.aine's habifs and haunts might assist 
in Mary's recovery, and I asked her if she really would 
endeavour to sustain herself, and calm those feelings, whose 
impulse she has ever been too ready to obey 1 

" She snatched the glass of wine whichr before, my 
lather could not prevail on her to touch, and drank it 
eagerly off. 

*♦ * Now,' she said, * Lady Ellen, I will hear you.' 

*• *Not here, then,' I replied; * come to my room.' " 

" Now Heaven bless you for that consideration !" ex- 
claimed Magdalene. **I^ would not that Lord Norley'sears 
had heard what she might have uttered." 

" My father," continued Lady Ellen, " opened the door, 
with his peculiar manner, and bowing, as I supported her 
out, said, coldly, * As I am not in my own child's confi- 
dence, I cannot expect the honour of Mrs. Lorton's.' She 
did not heed the observation, and I did not dare to look 
him in the face. As long as I live, Magdalene, I shall 
never forget her extreme agony and despair, when I told 
her that her daughter had been seized and carried off. 
She upbraided herself most bitterly for having suffered her 
to leave home without her, — she flew into an ecstasy of 
the most passionate sorrow, — she fell upon her knees, and 
cursed D'Oraine with the most bitter curses, — she spoke 
of him as the early destroyer of her own peace. She said 
the few years ^at she believed him dead, were the only 
years of happiness she ever knew ; — but she seemed to 
draw consolation from the idea, that he would not dare to 
force a marriage upon Mary. « All he wanted,' she said, 
* was to extort money.' " 

"It is all strange and mysterious even to me," said 
Magdalene, " who know, so much of his early history, — 
yet Lcannot fathom it, — I cannot make it out. Did your 
Ladyship receive no farther information 1" 

" Much. She alluded to a great deal ; though her com- 
munication was vague and uncertain ; but, Magdalene, 
though I know your worth, and know the esteem you 
ure held |n^ I cannot repeat what I beard at such a time. 
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without a breach of confidence, which neither of us could 
approve.*' 

" Most true," she repRed. " I would not wish it : btft 
now I will go and seek her ; — has your Ladyship seen her 
since V* 

"I have hardly left her," said Lady Ellen, "even for a 
moment." 

" And her mind, my Lady 1" 

Lady Ellen shook her head. " I believe, Magdalene, she 
has that preying on her mind which must either be dissi- 
pated, or will eventually destroy It. She writes a great 
deal, and has spoken but little since. We will go to her 
now." 

It is impossible to conceive anything more dark or 
dreary, more bleak or miserable in appearance, than the 
narrow walk which separated Lord Norley's villa from 
the cottage occupied by Mrs. Brown Lorton. The knell 
of approaching winter wailed heavily amongst the 
branches, which a few days' sharp frost had deprived of 
every leaf, and one stunted but sturdy oak waved wide 
his branches over a bank, where Mary and Mortimer had 
often sat during the brief autumn days they had passed 
Iqgether on the island. The bank, then so green and fra- 
grant, was now beaten and crisped by the harsh frost ; the 
leaves whirled in the rough sea-blast, and rattled on the 
hardened earth ; the robin hopped from the cold branch 
upon their path, peering with his mild inquiring eyes into 
each face, demanding food and shelter, with the half- 
earnest, half-deprecating air of a hungry yet gentle beg- 
gar; the cattle, still left at liberty in the fields, either 
sought the shelter of some high tree, or lofty hedgerow, 
<or moved listlessly about in the shivering sun-beam«, 
seeking heat yet finding none. Winter^ real, veritable 
winter, frequently carries a cheerfulness in its snowy as- 
pect which invigorates and enlivens ; it clothes the trees 
after its own rich and exuberant fancy, in shining swid li- 
very garments. There is a hardy boldness in its breeze, 
a dignified sternness in its storms ; it lays the proud forest 
low, and with a breath overthrows what man calls the 
work of centuries. We cannot but venerate the strength 
which binds the torrents of our southern lands, and 
grasping within its palm the Northern Seas, commands 
stillness and peace ui^to their waters. The other seasons 
are more gentle; their object is benevolent, thsir attri- 
butes are Hindne^s and mercy ; but winter is great na« 
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ture's autocrat — there is no rival near his throne. The 
transit from autumn to the freezing season engenders little 
save the repining spleen, the wearisome disgust, the sad 
and trembling uncertainty which" sends those who have 
no faith in the superintending benevolence of an Al- 
mighty power, into the presence from whence there is no 
return. 

Lady EHen< followed closely by Magdalene, felt not 
only the baneful influence of the season, but was fully 
alive to the sorrow which had plunged those she loved 
into such deep distress; and those whom Ellen Revis 
loved, she loved with her whole soul. They passed the 
window of the pavilion, where Mary, unknown to them 
an, had evinced such womanly yet determined firmness^ 
and Magdalene was somewhat astonished at perceiving 
that the window-shutters of Mrs. Lorton's bedroom were 
closely shut. She pointed out this to Lady Ellen. 

•« You cannot be surprised at it," she said ; *• she has 
with her own hands sectfred every door and bolt in the 
bouse, and seems haunted by a dread of— I know not 
what '." 

Peter opened the door, and holding his finger up in to- 
ken of silence, said he was certain the lady was asleep. 
She had not been seen by any of the servants since Lady 
Men left her that morning, and he had listened at the 
door, almost ever since his arrival, and liad heard no 
sound. Magdalene turned pale and trembled ; but Lady 
Ellen, though she paled, walked to the door, and called 
iDudly on Mrs. Lorton. She repeated her summons several 
times, but in vain. 

•* We must force it," she said, at la^t, really alarmed ; 
•• she cannot be alive and not hear me." 

•* Your Ladyship forgets," observed Magdalene ; " the 
large quantities of laudanum she has been in the habit of 
taking : such doses would stupify a stronger head than 
her»." 

•* Nevertheless, we must force the door,*' repeated Lady 
Ellen. 

"Dear Lady Ellen," said M^^l^ne, •• only consider, 
tf, not having heard ^ur> calif iSlne^ould awaken while 
the door is bursting o^h,"lKefe is no knowing what 
effect such sudden fright might have upon her— pray 
consider." 

««I have cdtisidered," saki Lady Mm. "Peter^ force 
tlie door inotantlyr*' 
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It is not at all difficult to open modem doors, particular- 
ly those of every species of cottage omee — they are 
fragile as the taste which in such paper dwellings directs 
their construction, — and Peter, with one push of bis mus- 
cular shoulder, removed the obstacle to their entrance. 

Lady Ellen ahd Magdalene looked at each other in 
silent astonishment and dismay. The bed had not been 
lain on, Mrs. Lorton's dressing-table remained as usual, 
the arm-chair was in its accustomed place — but, the room 
was vacant — it had no occupant. The house was search- 
ed in vain. No one had seen its mistress, and she was 
nowhere to be found I 



CHAPTER. XVL 



Come, ye wlio live for pleasure, come, behold 
A man of pleasure when he's poor and old ; 
When he looks back through life, and cannot find 
A single action to relieve his mind ; 
When he looks forward, striving still to keep 
A steady prospect of eternal sleep. 

Crabbe, 

When Lord Norley, Harry Mortimer, and Horace 
Brown (the latter perplexed by the representations made 
to him by others) imagined that D'Oraine had conveyed 
Mary to the opposite, coast, they were greatly mistaken : 
it was quite true that, urged on by desperate fortunes, 
D'Oraine had committed an act of which already he re- 
pented ; but being once accomplished, it only remained 
for him to mislead his pursuers and gain time, by which 
to convince Mary that her best resource, under such cir- 
cumstances, was, by writing to her uncle while in his 
power, to obtain a sum of money, enormous as to its 
amount, \>\it which he well knew would be but as dust 
in the balance, compared to the safety of his beloved 
niece. 

It is but justice to a man possessed of talents that, how- 
ever misapplied, were yet varied in number, and excellent 
in quality, to confess that, despite the evil and depraved 
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hftbits which repetition had rendered familiar, and vicious 
anoeiations taught him to consider as things of course, 
D^Oraine shuddered at his own outrage, and its probable 
consequences, and would have given much that he had 
not listened to the instigations of a man whom he despised, 
but who was one of many such with whom his dangerous 
passions and propensities had brought him into contact 
It is frightful to think how vile are the instruments which 
-work the destruction of the best and bravest in the world ; 
but though D'Oraine had long forfeited alj claim to be con- 
sidered either the one or the other, still it woUld have 
been impossible to know his feelings, and their bitterness^ 
without a sentiment of pity mingling with horror, which 
his many and various errors and sins would create^ 
Ready, during the whole period of his existence, to plunge 
into any and every project that promised either amusement 
or excitement, he found himself grey, both in years hnd 
crime, without having accumulated sufficient of this 
world's wealth to comfort those latter years, which, despite 
his strenuous efforts to the contrary, he was compelled to 
believe on the decline. 

The transition from one sin to another is hardly felt, 
while the whirlwind passions of intemperate men are suf- 
fered to have their sway; but there ^re hours, when re- 
flection will claim its tribute from time, . and force an ac- 
count of actions we would fain forget Thus it was that 
D'Oraine's memory sheathed many a dagger in a heart 
which, though ulcerated, was not hardened ; and at such 
times, the retrospection of his past life was more than he 
could bear. He had run the gauntlet of dissipation, but 
the roses of life were fading, though the thorns remamed, 
and their sharpness became more poignant as the leaves 
dropped, one by one, from the deca3dng blossoms. The 
knowledge of his vices had obliterated even the remem- 
brance of his talents and^ fascinations in the continental 
towns, where his ingenuity had been exercised with more 
dcHl than priiticiple, and there were but few of any con- 
sideration where he dared appear in public. 

When in his boyish days he first visited England, he 
was a clever, intelligent, handsome, but already depraved 
youth. Convinced that pleasures, such as he sought 
coiild only be purchased by gold, and not caring what 
sacrifice he made to obtain the gilded pestilence, he alter- 
nated on behalf (or, as it was subsequently proved, to the 
disadvantage) of a ^ell-known mercantUie house between 
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Liverpool, the Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, and the 
French coast; and, during a portion of the war, speca- 
lated more boldJy than wisely in the way of export and 
Import He smuggled, as many gentlem^i do when they 
imagine they are safe from detection ; but D'Oraine wa» 
detected^ and that, together with some other tclaUrdsse' 
ment of a somewhat similar nature^ obliged him to ieave 
England. It wa» a few^ and only a few months before 
this took place, that his knowledge of the young, the inno* 
cent, the beautiful Margaret Linden commenced ; and of 
his subsequent career, until the night she met him^at r<ord 
Norley*s, she knew almost nothing. What stie knew be- 
fore^her marriage, and a short time after, was» however, 
enough to account for her dismay. He, be it remembered, 
was in no respect ignorant of the golden fleece she had 
won and wore, and he came to London under an assumed 
name, by no means the first he had adopted, determined 
to turn it to advantage, yet doubtful as to exactly what 
course he should pursue. 

He had committed some daring frauds at Paris and at 
Boulogne ; he was well known to the police authorities of 
many of the continental towns ; and when Mrs. Brown 
Lorton heard that Lord Norley and Mortimer believed he 
had carried Mary to France, she had some excellent rea- 
sons for doubting the correctness of the information, as 
D'Oraine had mentioned to her, more than once, ^at he 
could not return there, adding, that when he had received 
what he required, he would seek American liberty, and 
find there the ease and freedom which he felt assured he 
could not enjoy in Europe. 

Muskito— bis accomplished friend the world called hin» 
— was nothing more nor less than a bragging, cowardly 
knavcr— a liar on a large scale — magnificent in falsehood 
— and, strange to say, his barefaced but most entertaining 
lies had procured him the entree in society, where it ia 
only astonishing he was ever permitted to appear. It i» 
extraordinary how much respectability we sacrifice to the 
enjoyment of trifling and frivolous amusement : while we 
despise the jester, we cherish the jest; and endure the 
one for the sake of the other. To this contemptible indid« 
gence Muskito was indebted for a popularity which, at 
one time, introduced him among the higher circles ; and 
though, tired of their fool and his folly, his popularity 
fikded, and he was nearly forgotten, yet he was not in* 
ciined to relinquish his hold upon the luxuries of life^ witik* 
out making every efibrt to retain them. 
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He possessed nuich more cunning than D*Oraine, and, 
would stoop to little meannesses, and many pitiful arts, 
which the other, at all events, in his early and more 
daring days^ would have spurned. Muskito was a heart- 
less knave, who, with much of tlie semblance of generosl^ 
ty, had never felt one generous feeling, and whose whole 
life was one huge selfish Me. He no more understood the 
principles of honour and virtue, than he understood the 
reason of the sun% heat: to have comprehended the 
worthlessness of his nature, it would have been necessary 
to hear the low, bitter, mocking 4augh he indulged in, at 
any tale of wo, or human frailty, or human virtue ; be H 
what it might of that description, the laugh was still the 
same. Even D*Oraine often declared he never heard it 
without shuddering. And yet the knave laughed but 
sparingly. I doubt not his most scofMil laughter was 
reserved for such as, duped for a time by his manifold 
^dsehoods, had ample leisure, whc» he drew the curtain, 
to repent their weakness, and meditate upon their folly. 
Poor Mary had ia^en smiled at his absurdities; he had 
«ven succeeded in flattering Mrs. Brown Loiton into a 
belief of his state and gentle breeding ; but though her 
opinion of his talents had never been an exalted one, and 
she bad taken no pains to conceal her contempt of his 
felsehoods, she was unprepared to find him linked with 
D'Oraine in a plot for her destruction. 

Instead oi crossing the sea, as her friends believed, 
Mary was conveyed, — not to a l(xiely-lookkig dwelHng, 
iike most heroines of romance, but-^to a cheerfully — si- 
tuated house, at a considerable distance from the public 
road, and, as she imagined, from any other dwelling. It 
was low down in a forest glade, and she not only heard, 
but could see from her chamber window, the course of a 
river, which, leaden and heavy-looking, passed on its way, 
surmounted on either side by high and rugged banks. I 
said it was a cheerfully-situated house, and so it was, if 
we consider a prospect which embraces much that is 
beautiful in the vegetable and animated world as combig 
amder that denomination ; it had little of the appearance 
of a robber*s or a smuggler's haunt, — Its retirement was 
voluntary; but Mary, unacquainted with the country, 
eould not even guess at its situation. The tardy morning 
of a November day had dawned before she entered the 
room, which had evidently not been prepared for her re- 
f^eption : the only persoju^he s^avir, ia addition fo tho«e wbQ 
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had assisted in conveying her there, was a sharp, vigUant* 
looking foreigner, probably an Italian. Finding herself 
completely in D'0raine*8 power, she abstained from every" 
tiling bordering on personal resistance, while compelled to 
enter the house, and her nerves were too weakened to al- 
low her to continue the earnest and heart-riding remon- 
strances she tiad addressed to him daring their journey. 
Her first impulse, when alone, was to throw herself on 
her knees, and pour forth her soul in prayer to the Al- 
mighty, entreating His protection. Devotion would seem 
an inherent principle in woman's nature ; whether it fc>e to 
the Creator or the creature, her existence is not perfected 
until she worships. Man must be either a patriot or ^ 
Christian to comprehend the sentiment ; a woman's love 
barely stops short of adoration. Mary had learned pray- 
er8y but it was in that hour of loneliness and bereavement 
she first knew what it was « to pray^ 

When she attempted to look out upon the landscape, a 
feeling the most desolate stole upon her ; a tall heavy ce- 
dar, planted in former days close to the house, extended 
its branches across the window of heir chamber, and formed 
arches and vistas through which only the scenery was visi- 
ble. A pair of rooks had taken up their rest, during many 
seasons, in a bough close to the window-sill, for the huge 
mass of decayed sticks that formed their dwelling had evi- 
dently been added to, year after year. Doubtless, they 
considered Mary's tearful &ce, when it leaned against the 
glass, as intruding upon their solitude ; they gazed at her 
a few moments in silence, and then rose upon their heavy 
and ebon wings, and circled over the tree five or six times, 
cawing their discordant admonitions to her to depart ; — a 
notice she would gladly have obeyed, had she possessed 
the power. 

The villainous-looking Italian entered, bearing some re- 
freshment on a tray, and a quantity of wood to add to a 
fire which burned slowly within an open chimney. She 
addressed some few words to him in English — ^he shook 
his head. She spake to him in French — ^he repeated the 
movement In Italian — he started, but in a moment re- 
gamed his self-possession, and pretended not to understand 
her. 

When he departed, she observed that he turned the key 
twice in the lock ; the consciousness that she was a pri- 
soner sent the blood rushing to her face, but the sensation 
was soon repressed, and 4he became deadly pal^ Much 
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fisie was not left her for reflection, either as regarded the 
present or the future, for, after the mockery of requesting* 
kaye to enter, a permission wMch she had not the power 
to refuse, D*Oraine seated himself dose te }>er. She rose 
torn her chair, and took one opposite to him. Strsmge as 
it may seem, he was not disposed to undergo the scrutiny 
of her glance, andehanged his position so as to sit with 
his back to the Kght. Both remained silent for a consid<» 
•erable time ; Mary could not, and D'Oraine would not, 
commence the conversation, if so it might be called — her 
heart swelled within her, and slie felt such strong indigna- 
tion struggling in her bosom, that even if her bodily weak- 
ness had not forbidden >it, she would have feared to give 
utterance to her thoughts. . ^ 

••The events of the past hours," lie said, at last, ''are 
not, I fear, saoh as to raise me in Miss Lorton*s opinion.^ 

An expression of extreme scorn and bitterness swept 
over Mary's features, and as she raised her eyes to his 
face, deepened into hatred and contempt. 

"I am answcFed," iie continued, "and without words. 
Is Miss Lorton soignorant of the power of her own charms* 
as not to make allowance for the passion of a -man who 
^red to lose her for ever 1" 

Mary Lorton in an instant stood erect before him, every 
fibre of her frame dilated with indignation, which she 
«)ught -not to vepress — her form was drawn to its full 
height — her head thrown back — her bosom tieaved, and , 
her hands were clenched, — ^her brilliant eyes flashed upon 
ium, and, for the second time hi his ]ife» he turned away 
-abashed, by the truthful, yet innooent boldness of a young 
unprotected girl. 

•*« Count," she said at last, and the words neither trem- 
bled nor tarried on her tongue, •* Count, dare not again to 
insult me with such a speech as that. Bad, and base, and 
mercenary, I know you to be ; but I will not believe that 
«ut of HELL exists a spirit which, under your circumst»nces, 
could offer love to me." 

On a former occasion, B'Oraine was quite unprepared 
for the calmness with which Mary met him, and the firm- 
>ness she-evinced in supporting her own dignity; and now 
ithe energy and determination of her manner astonished 
him atiil more: he could not withdraw his eyes from her 
expressive and eloquent countenance ; he was fascinated 
by it, though it told of power sufficient to overwhelm a 



pian which only his desperate circumstances coul^ haV^ 
fi>rced him to form and execute^ * 

** Sir," she continued, finding that he remained silent, 
♦« you have jpAayed a fool's game — and I, young and un- 
skilled in the wickedness of the workl, see that you havie 
done so. Had you suffered me to proceed to Londoti^— 
as sure as there is light in Heaven, so surdy woukL I have 
procured from Horace Brown the sum you desired. He 
would have given it me in all trustfulness, had I asked 
him — and I could have saved my mother's reputaMon^ 
My own happiness Is gone — past recall, — ^but het name I 
toidd have saved, so that it might have formed a halo 
over her grave, — not have Jiung upon it like a festering 
shroud r 

** Why will you talk thus, Miss Lorton?" he said, when» 
overpowered by her own feelings, she was obliged to 

pause, — ** If nothing I can say will induce you -" 

In an agony of distress Mary stamped upon the ground, 
and extending her arm, exclaimed, ^ Breathe it again — al* 
lude to it again — and I will kneel and curse 3rou — ^livin^ 
and dead, until my tongue cleave to my mouth, and I have 
no speech left !" 

" tfo, no," interrupted D'Oraine ; *• I have been cursed 
once — and by a woman — I hear it now ! Do not curse 
me. Miss Lorton, do not curse me," he repeated, in extranb 
agitation, "but — this money— say, what will you do to 
obtain what I desire 1" The sum that I require, ay, and 
must Jiave, is large, — you must write instantly to London 
— you may tell your uncle whose power you are in, and 
the ransom he demands, if you are returned unscathed — 
mind you, unscathed, to your friends." 

" Unscathed to my friends," said Mary, in bitter agony, 
" unscathed !— when the report will be circulated — the pa- 
ragraphs pointed— the jests manufactured — on the young 
lady who was run away with I — Unscathed ! — when my 
name will be bandied at every club, and through every 
drawing-room in England ! — Unscathed !-^when the who 
and what of her, of my mother's early history, will be made 
the theme for roues to descant upon ! Oh, wicked, bed 
as you are, you never could have anticipated the d^h d 
misery into which you have plunged me by this needless 
aet ! My word was given that you stould have the sum 
you desired — what more did you require?'' 
^ More gold," he replied, sullenly. 
*• Which you 4haU necer havef 
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)t was D'Oraine'd turn now to start from his chair, and 
|;a2e on her in silence. 

** Not have," he repeated^ ^last, — ^**^not have ! — ^Are you 
nmd, rash girl 1" ^ 

**No, Sir, I am not mad now ! I was, when I stooped to 
tenter kito any terms with such a villain : but now I am 
not mad!" 

^ Miss Lorton, did you not agree to purchase my silence, 
as regarded the events of your mother's early life, by a 
stipulated sum ?" 

* I did ; but this act of yours has nullified that promise. 
I did agree, to persuade my uncle to buy off your evidence, 
because I valued her fame and my own — for the daugh- 
ter's honour is ever brightest when it is reflected from her 
mother's virtue — I did agree — but your dishonourable con- 
duct has rid me of my bond. It is not your silence only 
that is needed now, — the silence of servants— peace-offi- 
cers— of all London, must be purchased — or we shall not 
fee able to set foot in that accursed city, for which my poor 
dear parents sacrificed so much, without being pointed at, 
BS the people — the lady and her daughter ! Oh, God !" she 
exclaimed, passionately, clasping her hands upon her throb- 
bing brow, as a host of recollections rushed upon her, 
^that all the spl^idour we so dearly purchased, should end 
in this!" 

**How strangely you talk," said D'Oraine, terrified at 
her determination, and perceiving that the line of argu- 
ment she had adopted was calculated to overthrow the 
gilded prospect that had lured him onward ; "how absurd 
are your ideas ; I will but keep you here, treat you with 
aB respect, until the ransom — bnay I not call it so 1 — ar- 
rives ; and then, a few thousands, more or less, will not 
make your noble dower of inferior value. I am certain, 
when you reason dispassionately, you wilt think that I de« 
serve huge credit for my liberality; with such a prize 
within my grasp, to let it gain compliance with the peevish 
will of a young girl, who fancies she cannot wed " 

*• Peace!" exclaimed Mary, indignantly, •*! tell you 
pgg& Count D'Oraine." 
, ^flFfaere," he said, in his most conciliating tone, " I have 
'aPne ; I only meant to show you what credit I deserve. 
•Burged— now do not interrupt me, I am not going. Miss 
WLorton, to repeat the force, which roused your indignation 
* at the first — with love and all its folly I have done, — but 
urged, as I intended saying, by strong necessity, compelled 
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hj circumstances over wlilch, at present, I have no con- 
trol, to get together a large sum of money, and leav^ Eu- 
rope — I trust for ever, I oe^nly must devise means to 
compel you to copy what P written here; sign it witk 
jrour name, and trust to me ^ ^rward it to London. 
When ^e money is paid yotJ are free !" 

"Do you really think me mad — or a fooll" replied 
Mary, without deigmng to glance at the paper he had laid 
l>efore her. "Do you think — ^supposing I was absurd 
enough to attend to your directions — ^that I could place 
confidence in your word, and believe, for a moment, that, 
acquainted as you are with my uncle's love for me, yon 
would yield your hostage up while }it had a guinea left! 
No, Sir, your rash villany has defeated its own purpose. 
Guilty, known as guilty of such an act as I am now the 
victim of, think you that any human being would believe 
^ne of the accusations you could put upon my mother 1 
MusHito is a proverbial liar, well worthy his companion; 
you dare not come forward as her accuser, for well you 
know, that my being here, under restraint, is a proof that 
y^ou have insulted the laws of England, by one of the mosi 
daring deeds. that man can dare; nor am I the only one 
who could identify you, — Magdalene recognized you when* 
I did not, — her eye was on you — ^through the midnight 
darkness she recognized — the murder&r of her brother — ^*' 

D*Oraine did not permit Mary to finish her sentenca 
At first his features paled and trembled — then sudden]/ 
Xhety became scarlet — he moved a few steps towards her 
— seemed irresolute what he should say or do — rage stnig- 
^led for utterance, but it was mingled with ether feelings^ 
which, doubtless, he deemed it prudent not to Exhibit be- 
fore Mary; he grasped the paper he bad plaoed upon the 
table, and rushed out of the room, taking the precaution* 
.however, netwithstanding the blow he had received, td 
Jock the door, and again Mary felt the key turn, as it were, 
•upon her heart. Within the same minute, the heroine 
who had spoken so bravely, melted into the^ woman, and 
^er tumultuous and overwrought feelings found relief in a 
flood of tears. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Honour, my Lord, is much too proud to catch 
At every slender twig of nice distinctions; 
These for the unfeeling vulgar may do well. 
But those whose souls are by the nicer rules 
Of virtuous delicacy only swayM 
Stand at an ether bar than that of laws. 

TJiomaon, 

Poor Uncle Horagb ! — It would require the intimacy of 
years to comprehend the distress and agitation he suflfered 
when an express, expected for some hours, at last arrived, 
conveying only the unsatisfactory information, that al- 
though Harry Mortimer felt assured, when he entered 
Havre, he had only to follow on a beaten track, and at 
once drag forth D'Oraine to the punishment he so well 
deserved, — his anticipations were destined to the most 
painful disappointment ; for " certain events " — he either 
had not time, or did not consider it necessary to explain 
what they were — had compelled him to the belief that 
Mary was still Iq England. 

" There !" exclaimed the worthy merchant, flinging the 
letter from him in an agony of rage, " there's a pretty 
scrawl! — to think that a man like Harry Mortimer, 
brought up as he was to rational business habits, should 
dare to send me such a thipg as that ! — No date-either — 
no address ! — he's mad, he must be mad — and no wonder, 
poor fellow, he should be so !" he a(ided, in a softened 
tone — *• and that all the time I should be chained down 
here, and that cursed surgeon smiling so sweetly in my 
&ce, and assuring me with the blandest expression in the 
world, that my own irritability retarded my cure,*' 

l^^nd rested upon the bell, while he muttered to 
hMroetfTis intention of sending to the police magistrate, 
Wo«]iAi||||Qdertaken with much zeal to direct the officers 
In J|pir^S?ch,'when Lord Norley was announced. The 
stately noble'was too well bred to notice the convulsive 
agitation of Hdmce Brown's countenance : his Lordship 
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said, " the day was Gne for the season, biit fog^ and chiH 
in the city,*' with as much calmness and good breeding 
as it is deemed necessary for a «< a great man*' to possess 
on any occasion : if good breeding may be rendered, as I 
have frequently fancied it might be, an absence of all ap- 
pearance of feeling, Lord Norley had certainly attained it 
to perfection. 

" Chill, my Lord, ay, chill ! — and there are events which 
render hearts chill — mine is, my Lord ; chill, and shiver- 
ing;" he paused, and then continued abruptly, *'what 
news from Portsmouth ?" 

Lord Norley shrugged his shoulders — but no higher 
than a gentleman ought to shrug them — and then the 
padding, which increased the size of his broad and manly 
chest, heaved, and he looked down upon one of the well- 
worti carpets of the Swan-with-two-Necks, in Lad Lane. 

"No news, my LordT repeated Uncle Horace; **no 
news]" 

"I regret indeed to say, none /" 

" Here is a letter I have just received from Harry, — ^from 
your nephew, my Lord," 

Lord Norley took the epistle, but only glanced bis 
quick bright eye for a moment over it, when he ex- 
claimed, 

"What a scrawl! — without an envelope, too! — and 
sealed with wafer — how careless V 

Now, be it remembered that Uncle Horace himself had 
found fault with the style of Harry's letter; but he did not 
like any one else to do so. Wax and envelopes he con- 
sidered superfluities: and, moreover, the heartless self- 
possession of Lord Norley's manner disgusted him. 

** My Lord, I dare say Harry's feelings were too much 
agitated to stand upon forms." 

" Excuse me, my dear Sir, these * forms,' as you term 
them, are as natural to a gentleman as the air he breathes. 
I dare say you remember that admirable anecdote of 
Lord Nelson, — I think it was Lord Nelson, — who called 
for a taper and wax in the heat of battle to seal a des- 
patch?" 

" Lord Nelson was a credit to England — ^thmsl#4 ^ 
French soundly ;— but your Lordship will be so good as to 
remember, that in the affair of the despatch, l^^%if <^^* ^V 
Lord, was not concerned — his affections had notnR)g|(k) do 
with despatches." 

J^ofiX Norley smiled ; and there wait a sort of contemj^b- 
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tttoutf expression in the smile which Uncle Horace longed 
to qaarrei with : his caution, for once, restrained him, and 
be endeavoared to curb his temper, while he added, 

** Perhaps you do not believe in the existence of such 
weaknesses! — I must confess I do." 

•• The young, at all events, do," said Lord Norley. 

•* And the old, too. They can't help it, my Lord !" ex- 
daimed Uncle Horace, with a vehemence that showed he 
felt, at all events. 

** Perhaps so; but it is a pity, a matter of regret, when 
the energies of man are wasted upon what are called the 
affections. At our time of life, my dear Sir, we can only 
c(»isider them the mere toys of boys and girls !** 

*♦ We differ, my Lord, and will, if you please, talk of 
what is nearer to us both, at present ; I say nearer to us 
both, because I cannot for a moment suppose that you are 
uninterested in the calamity which the machinations of a 
scoundrel have brought upon us." 

"You only do me justice, Mr. Brown; — the young 
lady — a fine interesting creature — a remarkably fine girl 
— certainly lovely — free from all affectation — with a pecu- 
liar air of truth and propriety, that gave her the appear- 
ance of— indeed, almost nobility !" 

" You flatter, my Lord.'* 

«• Not at all, I assure you, not at all : — and yet I cer- 
tainly do wish to draw your attention, as a man of the 
world " 

•*! beg your Lordship's pardon," said Uncle Horace, "I 
am not a man of the world." 

"If the term offend you, we will try another — as a dis- 
passionate man." 

•♦ I never was, nor never will be that, by the blessing of 
God. What, my Lord, are half the cold, shivermg, calcu- 
lating rascals we meet with, who prey upon the vitals of 
necessity, and look with unmoist eyes and unbeating 
hearts, upon the distresses of their fellow-creatures — what 
are they called 1 — dispassionate men ! Thank God, ray 
Lord, I am not one ; — but, I beg pardon, pray go on ; only 
first let me send but one line to the proper authority, to 
know if he has received any information — but one line. 
/ do not disclaim the affections — affection I should say, for 
in this world I have but one !" 

There was a tone of deep and heartfelt tenderness in 
his last sentence, that would have toudied the heart of any 
man, except one so hackneyed as Lord Norley; but though' 
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he did not/ee2, he saw the uecessityof appearing to do 80« 
and threw an expression of sympathy into his cold yet 
handsome features. Had Lady EUen looked on her father 
then« she would hare rejoiced ; — yet no, she would not ; 
she would have seen through the gauzy curtain whicb^ 
politician though he was, in this small instance, was drawn 
by an unskilful, perhaps I should say, a careless hand^^ 
the effect to be produced he did not consider worth the 
trouble. 

" I was only going to observe," said Lord Norley, when 
the note was despatched, *' that the who]e of (his most 
painful transaction is. involved in a great deal of mystery. 
May I be permitted to inquire, if you are aware why Miss 
Lorton undertook this journey 1 If she wished so very 
much to see you, why did not her mother accompany her 1 
Why 'mystify Lady Ellen about it — they have been friends 
so long ?" 

"Lady Ellen Revis, my Lord," interrupted Horace 
Brown, " is worthy the friendship of a queen, and any 
secret of her awn, Mary, I am sure, would unhesitatingly 
intrust her with. I do not know exactly the reason of my 
poor girl's undertaking such a journey, and, strange to 
say, her mother, the only person beside herself who could 
enlighten me fully upon the subject, has not written, though 
I entreated her to do so.'^ 

"I must confessj" continued Lord Norley, "that I al- 
ways thought Mrs. Brown Lorton and the Count had — ^it 
might be a perfectly innooent liaison — but a liaison I con- 
sidered it ; — yet why he should carry off the daughter ia* 
stead of the mother, passes my comprehension ; unless, 
indeed, as is sometimes the case, the daughter took the 
mother's place — these things- are unaccountable." 

Uncle Horace frowned. 

"I wonder, my Lord, if such was your impression, 
that you permitted Mrs. Lorton to visit your wife and 
daughter !" 

" My dear Sir, I really could not presume, upon mere 
suspicion, to interfere with their visiting list ; besides," he 
added, with a smile, " were I to commence upon that prin- 
ciple, — ^there are so few to admit " 

" You will forgive a British merchai^ my Lord, for be- 
lieving you do but jest," interrupted Uncle Horace, sternly; 
" there are still, thank God, hundreds of noble and virtuous 
women in England, able to bequeath unsullied reputations 
to their daughters^ as tiie most ^^rioiis jewels in an Enf** 
lish dowry !" 



** Yon judge kindly oif human nature." 
** No, my Lord, — but 1 try to judge justly. I never wjas 
inclined to consider women Deities* and as little to think 
them Devils. When I hear of their frailty, I remember the 
strength and subtilty of their tempters, and curse the man 
who can employ the intellect, which he believes second 
only to God's, to so mean a purpose. I cannot vquch for 
any of the passages of my sister-in-law's early life. She 
came a stranger into our family, and I believe her con- 
nexions were of a distant country ; but I would stake a 
large venture, either by sea or land, that after she became 
my brother's wife, no fine gold was more pure. You 
knowy my Lord, that by some, remarkable for the pro- 
priety and rectitude of their lives, Mrs. Brown Lorton was 
eminently distinguished, and admired on account of the 
uprightness and circumspection of her conduct." 

"True— true,— and yet " Lord Norley paused, and 

seemed even perplexed ; — but in a few moments he be- 
came re-assured, and continued, — ♦* my. nephew's happi- 
ness, Mr. Brown, and an earnest desire that the mystery 
of Mrs. Brown Lorton's connexion with this D'Oraine 
should be explained as soon as we have the pleasure of 
seeing her, which I trust will be the case in a day or two, 
that is, supposing — I say, supposing Miss Brown Lorton is 
not a voluntary prisoner ■' 

Uncle Horace did not suffer Lord Norley to find his 
way out of the labyrinth of words into which he had 
{dunged himself; but, insulted at once by the shadow of 
a supposition that his beloved Mary could have consented 
in any degree to such a plan, — he gave vent to his feel- 
ings in a torrent of sharp and bitter words, which the peer 
found it very difficult to endure or oppose. 

"I assure you, Mr. Brown, you mistake me altogether; 
but you must be aware the best mode that can be adopted 
for Miss Lorton's restoration, may be devised by our 
taking council together ; our heads are older and wiser 
than those of others, and it is for her advantage that I 
would use whatever wisdom we may possess. You agree 
with me in this?" 

" Certainly, my Lord." 

''Then is it not also right that ¥^ weigh and consi- 
der every circumstance which comes, within our know- 
ledge relative to her acquaintance with this man— this 
Count r» 

**! do not see the necessity of investigating that^ my 

VouIL— II 
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Lord — I consider ft, I confess, mere waste of, time. I 
Ifnow Mary*s mind to be clear as a Venice glass — pure as 
untouched crystal ! — and I know she has an instinctive 
horror of that man — but you do not know her as I do, — 
and, if jTou please, I will hear all you have to say, — well 
knowing that nothing can be said to her prejudice — I will 
hear you, my Lord." 

•♦ You remember a person — a woman of the name of 
Maxwell, Mr. Brown, who resided in your brother's family 
—a sort of appendage — a " 

•* Very good-for-nothing hussy," interrupted Uncle Ho- 
race, " a douWe-faced jade. My Lord, I was never more 
deceived than by that woman." 

Miss Maxwell, certainly, had played a Httle — but very 
little was she able to play — upon Mr. Brown, inasmuch as 
she took the presents he made, on condition that she was 
to watch over his darling Mary with more than common 
care, at a time when he feared — he could not say what, — 
and yet imagined that she moved in an atmosphere of 
danger. Uncle Horace was a complete victim to one be^ 
lief — he thought that gold could remove stone walls, — and, 
having plied her with gold, he imagined he had secured 
her services. It never entered into his calculation that 
Miss Maxwell aimed at the distinction of being able to 
serve two masters — at least, to make each believe she was 
feithful to his, or her,4)articular interest ; but, though when 
he asserted to Lord Norley that he had " never been more 
deceived than by that woman," he forgot sundry other 
little deceptions practised upon him by others — notwith- 
standing all his sagacity. Still, it must be confessed that 
Miss Maxwell profited largely by his generosity, and total 
incapacity for intrigue. Uncle Horace had long dis- 
covered this, and the very name of Maxwell blistered his 
temper. 

•* I dare say she is like others of her class," replied Lord 
Norley to his invective. •* But you yourself must have 
had some idea of her talent for espionage, or you would 
never have thought it necessaiy to direct her to inspect 
Mrs. Brown Lorton's and Count D'Oraine's conduct 
more closely than was, perhaps, usual, even in a dame dt 
confidanceJ*^ 

^* May I beg your Lordship to speak English," said the 
mortified Horace ; «* I am a plain man, and only under- 
stand — of living languages — my own. I should also be 
glad to know how your Lordship heard that 1 desired 
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'^/Rss Maxwell to watch over the transactions in Belgrade 
Square V 

'* Oh, my dear Sir, thut has been no secret for a long 
time. I heard it{ it is talked of as one of the themes of 
chit-chat — oh, I assure you» a very long time ago. It was 
a little jest — quite harmless, 1 assure you; the. wealthy 
merchant's desire to find out a]i things connected widi 
lashionable life — a simple jest, believe me." 

In an instant Uncle Horace's fece became crimson — ^a 
deep-red colour overspread his countenance, — and he- 
would have protested — as he might with perfect trulh— 
that never was anything farther from his intentions than 
a desire to penetrate the mysteries, by occasional glances, 
into which the votaries of pleasure seek to astonish thft 
uninitiated ; but he saw quickly how ridiculous such an 
attempt would make him appear, — and he only requested 
his Lordship to continue. 

^The woman was known to Lady Ellen, — and, on 
hearing this event talked of, — and being aware of the 
pending connexion between our families,*— she somewi^gt^ 
officiously called on me this morning," 

Had a serpent stung Uncle Horace, he could not havs 
started more quickly from his couch. Pain, however, the 
master sensation of our poor frames, obliged him to re- 
stnne it, but not before he had exclaimed^ — 

** Heard this event talked of! — and who, my Lord, dared 
to talk of it r 

^My dear Sir, you cannot stop people*s tongues. I 
assure you it has been only hinted at by the newspapers, 
— the Morning Post alluded to it in so delicate a manner, 
that I doubt if even Lady Norley could discover what was i 
intended : but when once public officers are in request, 
matters will get abroad, — be whispered from one to an- 
other, of course under a promise of strict secrecy. It is 
4he only method people have, when the Houses are up, of 
circulating anything approaching to conversation." 

Uncle Horace groaned 

** She at first assumed a confidential tone, as low per- 
sons ever endeavour to do ; l)ut, finding that would not 
answer with me, she changed altogether, and stated that, 
through some means or other, she saw a valuable* neck- 
lace which you had given your niece a few days before 
your brother's death, in pledge^ — and that she possessed 
indubitable proof that the necklace was pledged by Count 
P'Qraine," 
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" It's a lie !" shouted Horace Brown. •♦ I beg your par- 
don, my Lord — but I could not help it Would to God 
the girl herself were here, and she would lay the bauble 
before me in a moment! Part with what I gave herl 
Why she wore my picture — wore it, Sir, despite the gauds 
that maidens love, — wore her old uncle's picture round 
her neck ! Is it possible, after that, to believe she would 
part with the necklace ? Besides, think for a moment of 
the accursed inference ! If that necklace was in D'Oraine's 
possession — ^how came it there 1" 

" Most distressing, indeed, to think upon. You would 
know it, I presume 1" 

" Undoubtedly.'' 

"The man — I went myself to his shop with her — seems 
well acquainted with this Maxwell, and agreed to lend it 
me for two hours on depositing its value, — here it is." 

Uncle Horace looked at each jewel with a miser's scru- 
tiny, and then, covering his face with his hands, seemed 
desirous of shutting out the earth and all things earthy. 

*' Is it the same ?" inquired Lord Norley, whose patience 
was almost exhausted, and who at the moment esteemed 
himself most exceedingly on account of the time and con- 
descension he had bestowed upon the transaction. " Is it 
the same?" 

** How should I know ! my Lord," he replied, with bit- 
terness of tone and spirit; "lam no diamond merchant; 
— it looks like it, I confess ; — but men look like each other, 
and yet are most unlike; hearts are all flesh, yet, were 
they not composed of different clays, one would not be- 
come ossified while the other was hardened neither by 
time nor sorrow. My Lord, , I will not believe it is the 
same." 

Lord Norley returned the jewels to their case, and tlien 
perceived that on the blue satin lining the name " Mary** 
had been embroidered in small seed pearl — he held the 
cover open to Horace Brown. Again the deepest colour 
overspread his cheek, but, predetermined, he only said — 
and said calmly, — 

"Close it, my Lord, — there are more Mary's in the 
world than one ; — I can only add, would to God that mine 
were here !" 

"It is but with the be^ intentions, my dear Sir, that I 
persist," observed his Lordship, laying down the casket ; 
" but, the fact is, I cannot, from various" circumstances, 
dispossess myself of a dread that Miss Lorton may have 
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been not altogether averse to what has occurred. Nay, 
Jhear me, — do but listen. We will state a case. A young 
lady quits her home voluntarily — without assigning any 
particular reason for so doing to her friends — her carriage 
is upset in a lane away from the high road — whither an- 
other carriage has followed, — into which ^^ voluntarily 
gets, — notwithstanding her maid's entreaties to her not to 
do so, — no screams but Magdalene's are heard, — and« 
though days have passed, and it is believed the young 
kdy is still in England, no communication has been re- 
ceived from her. Now, pardon me, I do not, could not, 
fi>r a moment, impeach tiie purity of Miss Lorton*s cha- 
racter and conduct, — I only say the circumstances — the 
coincidences::-are extraordinary ; and, before we urge the 
exertions of the police to increased activity,! think it would 
be prudent to consider these circumstances,-— or, by-and- 
by, we may appear vastly ridiculous." 

** And what if we do] I say, my Lord, what does it sig- 
nify whether we appear ridiculous or not 1" 

"Really, Mr. Brown," replied Lord Norley, drawing 
himself up with that spurious sort of dignity, which, after 
all, is only vanity run mad, " I do not know how you may 
be disposed to regard such an event, but I .am not at all 
ambitious of the distinction." 

The lion was roused. 

** I have listened with the best patience I could to sup- 
positions which I certainly did not expect to hear from an 
English nobleman — ^an English fether. If I believed Mary 
capable of what you insinuate, she must be the most de- 
ceitful, the most depraved girl beneath God's heaven, — 
and, if so, I would rather send Harry Mortimer to his 
grave than the husband of such a one ; but. My Lord, the 
inference you have drawn could only be drawn by a man 
whose acquaintance with a particular sort of life leads him 
to believe that virtue is a shadow — vice a substance. My 
Lord, I would distrust the evidence of my own ejres — the 
senses, one and all, given to this unwieldy body, rather 
than doubt the principles of -honour and right in the heart 
of one, who, had a lamp been set wJthin her form, — and 
that form moulded of the purest wax, — could not have 
exhibited a sensation that an angel might not joy to own. 
My Lord, you ha^ insulted me — me the only proteetor 
Qod has \^ that girl — by such a supposition." 

" You misunderstand me— indeed you do," expostulated 
his Lordsbipi and despite the coldness and calculation of 
11* 
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his nature, feeling some sympathy. ** I only stated a cas^ 
knowing the wisdom of being prepared for the worst." 

** Perish the wisdom that plucks a rose not to inhale its 
fragrance but to seek the ^canker, — that rakes about the 
pebbles of the clear stream and then calls it muddy. ]M[y 
Lord, I have but little thanks to give your wisdom — but 
would have been grateful for your feelings. One word 
may save many. I seek no noble alliance for my niece. 
When she is found, if your nephew, — and yourself too, my 
Lord, — are not ready to fold her to your hearts, — ay, and 
keep her there, ^" 

*'I really must interrupt you — though such a proceed* 
Ing is sadly out (border," said Lord Norley, * you run be- 
fore me. I only vnsh that rumours may be well digested 
before ferther steps are taken." 

' "My God, Sir, what time is there for considenUion 
when every moment is so precious ! A plague on all doc- 
tors, ni stay here no longer; if I cannot take this leg 
.with me, why it shaH be amputated, that's all My Lord, 
I see you think me a rugged, rough old trader, — and so I 
^m, — ^nor more, nor less, — but honest. and English ; and, 
my Lord, every shilling I have on earth shall be expended 
on that child ere herlatm shall suffer." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



Whence all these woes ? From want of nrtuoos wi&Y 
Of honest shame ; of time-improyiDg skill; 
From want of care t* employ the vacant hour, 
From waialt of every kind but want of power. 

Crdbhe. 

; Lord Norley had hardly time to demerge from the many 
turnings and windhigs of the Swan-with-two-Necks, when 
Horace received an addition to his perplexity, from the 
intelligence, that Mrs. Lorton had disappeared, and that 
alTattempts to trace her had been ineffectual. Magda- 
lene added a postcripit to Lady Ellen's letter, saying that, 
Although she shuddered at makbig such a communication, 
«he «iuch feared, from what «he lieard, th«C the j)oor lady 
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was Insane ! Agitated by a Ihottsmd contending feelings, 
he sent immediately for his surgeon, and, much to his as- 
tonishment, informed him that, even at the cost of his life, 
he had resolved to proceed to Portsmouth ; he would tra« 
vel in any way that was directed, but go he must 

Major Blaney was next announced, and came oppor^ 
tunely to ofi[er his services. From him Unde Horace had 
the mortification of hearing the intelligence confirmed, that 
the event, which of all others he wished to tie kept secret, 
was already the conversational theme of those whom ne- 
t^^sity or habit confined to London daiing the desperate 
and destructive month of November. 

" Now," thought Horace Bf own, « I shaQ have to en- 
dure the hints and condolences of tMs Irish blockhead. 
Well, God send me paHence!" But he was mistaken; 
Blaney had been too deeply smitten with Mary to think 
ill of her himself, or to suffer others to breathe a syllable 
to her disadvantage in Ws presence. His words to her 
uncle were few and respectful, and altered in that tone of 
tionest, manly sympathy which at once touched the mer- 
chant's heart. He offered his services with such earnest- 
ness, and evinced so much real, kindness, that Horace^'s 
tobitual reserve yielded, and he paid the very highest 
compliment in his power, by at once accepting his offers 
of attention and attendanca The major was in the act 
t)f flying off to the police magistrate with some particular " 
oiessage from Uncle Horace, when he was suddenly called 
back. 

«• Blaney !" 

" Anything else, my dear Sirl" 

"Blaney, Lord Norley, when here, intimated that — I 
x»n hardly find words to express it — ^but insinuated, that 
it was possible some persons might fancy Miss Lorton was 
fierself a party to this miserable adventure," 

*< He did !'' exclaimed the major, opening his round eyes 
to their fullest extent. 

•• Major Blaney, do you, or do you not believe in the 
perfect and spotless truthfulness and innocence of Miss 
Lorton 1" 

'< Is it do I believe?" he repeated, the deep earnestness 
of his conviction rendering his accent more decidedly 
Irish than usual. " My dear Sir, wouldnU I now, knowing 
as 1 do, that she does not care for me the blinding of a 
midge's eye, would I not lay down my life for her,— lay it 
down with all the veins of my heart, fireely and joyfully, 
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and fight every man, in and out of England, who should 
dare to suppose her anything but what she is, — the purest 
angel upon earth !" 

**you may go, Blaney !" said Uncle Horace, gratified 
by his honest warmth ; " you may go — you act for me, 
believing in her innocence, — ^I could not suffer her to be 
served by feelings of pity." 

"Pity," repeated Blaney, wringing the merchant's 
hand; *'Jet me only catch the man that dare pity her, 
that's all !" 

Major Blaney, in descending, encountered the French- 
woman, who had been the innocent cause of Uncle Ho- 
race's most unlucky accident. She was running up, and 
he was bounding down, and as the stairs were both dark 
and narrow, they rushed against each other, 

" Eh, mon Dieu !" she exclaimed, " je demande — I give 
you pardon, Sare ; I knock your eye out, with ma, you 
umprella. Sare, I give you pardon, Sare, you have bro)t't 
my nose !" 

" D n it. Madam, I beg your pardon," replied the 

angry major, wishing, in his present humour, that he had 
encountered a man, and not a woman, as then his excited 
feelings would have found vent in a quarrel ; " it is all 
the fault of that little dog, whom I could not avoid stum- 
bling over." - 

« Ah ! my littel dog — chere petite !" she said, picking up 
and hugging tenderly her travelling companion. « You 
English gentlemen very odd ; you kill littel dog, and tum- 
ble lady down stair, and, apr^s tout, you say dat toujours 
tam — toujours, toujours tam. Ah, mon Dieu !" she added, 
while proceeding more slowly up stairs, having curtsied 
her adieus to the major, — " pauvre gens, c'est leur facon 
de parler, je suppose I" 

She knocked gently at the door of Horace Brown's 
room, and entered, when he said " Come in,'' with that 
sidling, half-bending movement, which only a Frenchwo- 
man can achieve. 

" Pardon, Monsieur : I know I intrude— com ven not 
vanted — but I so moche vich to look at you, dat I never 
ask dis momin ; but venez in great chagrin — trouble— on 
account of what I hear !" ^ . 

" The devil !" thought Horace Brown, "why all London 
is ringing with this matter. My God ! why will people quit 
their native obscurity, to be made the butts and jests of « 
London rabble 3" . 
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" Really, Madam, I am not disposed to talk this morn- 
ing." 

•* I know — ^I understan — ^je comprends. Not von vorde 
—I alway say, Monsieur Brown he severe — silent : not 
trouble you for speak, Sare, I only vant to speak to you V* 

** But, my good Madam, I have not time to speak to 
you ; I am going out of town in an hour, and have much 
to do," , 

** Je suis bien aise — I am moche glad, — I help you pack, 
and talk all se time, — I no trouble you." 

" Thank you," said Horace Brown, bluntly, " but I do 
not require any assistance; and as to speaking, really 
Madam, the plain English is, I do not understand you." 

*' Ah ! but I make you understan ; you always under- 
stan ven I speak to your hearte, to your hearte," she re^ 
peated, the ready tears starting to her eyes. ** Do I not 
know dat vith your poor leg, you wrote to Liverpool 
about my Lizette, and her husband, dear buoy, cher gar- 
^on ! Ah, ven your hearte touched, you understan all I 
say — de language of de hearte is not (Hily English ; non \ 
non parler pas ! pas un mot ! I vil tell, — your dear doge 
Brighte, Monsieur Brighte (he^seh his love to his mastere) 
his leg is almost veil— dear doge! he littel cross — but 
neirer mind, he goot animal — tres bon, only littel crosur— 
vat you call snap. Vel, Sare, ven Monsieur Pike '* 

•*His name is Peter, Peter Pike," interrupted Uncle 
Horace, gruffly; for, notwithstanding his agitation and 
anxiety, he could not find it in his heart to command her 
to quit the room, and unless he did so, he saw that having 
something which she considered important to disclose, she 
would not depart till her mission was fulfilled. 

**Vell, Sare, Monsieur Pierre Pike (an ugly name, 
verry,) he leave me dat goot animal what snap everybody, 
to take care of, and I say yes ; and I do, I pity poor ani- 
mal — his leg — and I veep over it, Sare, ven I think o* vat 
you soufre. Ah, mon Dieu ! but beside de doge, he leave 
me pauvre femme, a poor voman in cellar, — ^Ah, sat poor 
voman !" 

"Ah, I remember," said Horace Brown, "he told me 
about a woman in desperate distress ; I would have in- 
quired after her, but I have had business of my own to 
attend to, that has occupied my thoughts and feelings, — 
how is she 1" 

C " Ah, voilfi r* exclaimed the sensitive Francoue, clasping 
)]er bands, " did I not say so— touclie his hearte— I say. 
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touche his hearte, an sen he understan, like Frenche man 
— Comme un Parisien ! Sat poor voraan,'\she continued, 
♦* is se poor miserable I ever see — her hearte is navrir de 
douleur ! She so unhappy — she has known better day — 
finer times, but I fear she has not been goot voman, and 
sat make her plus miserable. Goot peoples have goot con- 
solations, but bad peoples — ah, dey see dere he^e blacker 
and feel it hard, and say, may pray Got change it ; but, 
ah, it take longe time to change black to vite ! Her his- 
toire is so sad, — in her young day she beautiful, so beau- 
tiful ! — but it pass, — so before it pass she marry, in France, 
to young handsome man too, really marry, — but he very 
bad young man — leave her, and come to England, years 
ago — to Bermingham, to Liverpool,— good address, fine 
person, greatly admire,^— forget his vife,7^she not forget 
him, not at first, — she follow him, fint him in de island of 
Jersey, just at de ver hour after he married in Got's 
church to anoter young laty, most beautiful also ! She say 
to him, — if you not come vith me, I inform against yoo, 
have your life. He cunning— rfirst he protest he love her 
more san life, and try to coax her to leave him ; but no, she 
vill not — she remain — she say no, no, I vill have you with 
me, dead or livin — take choice. He leave his second bride 
before de sun seL Ah ! Ah ! he fear for his life ! and she, 
his veritable vife, cunning, write and manage, and make 
beautiful young laty in Jersey believe sat he drowned ! 
and young laty not care very moche, for in tree months 
after she hear he drownt, she marry fine English mi Lor 
— ^riche English mi Lor, of your name, — a *ni Lor 

Brown •' 

" What ! — ^ho 1" exclaimed Uncle Horace, starting for- 
ward impatiently. ** Who did you say she married 1^-the 
young, the beautiful Jersey girl !" 

" An English mi Lor — mi Lor brown." 
** But when, woman, — when was this !', • 
"Ah, mon Dieu, — twenty-tree — four — ^five — six years 
ago, — a littel more, a littel less, — me not know exact." 
Well, go on. What was his name V* 
" His name 1 Ah, he have many names, — change about 
vid every vind ; von time von ting, anoder time anoder 
name, — Legion, je crois — Legion des Diables ! Ah !" 
" Is he living 1 — does she know that he lives 1" 
•* Oh oui i — ncwi ! — if you please. Mister Brown, permet- 
tez ; I try for speak my best English for you, because you 
no Uke Frenche, — c'est dommage ! — mais ! If you pleasei 
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Sare, you must let me tell my story my own vay, — if you 
put me out I lose my vay in your big language." 

«* Pray go on your own way, then, Madam, but do go 
on," said Horace Brown. 

" Veil, Sare, ven he find out dat de beautiful young Jer- 
sey laty be married to a mi Lor Anglais, he tell his real 
vife dat she must let him go to England for littel time, — 
and she say no, — for she jealous ; but he say. Marguerite 
is marriet.'* 

" Are you sure her name was Margaret 7" interrupted 
Horace. 

•* Yes, Sare, quite sure. Vere vas 11 I know, — Mar- 
guerite is marriet, — and she say nevere mind,- and she 
disguise herself like littel buoy, and follow vidout say von 
vord,— and she find dat he vork upon yonng laty, and get 
money from her, and *blige her to present him to her bus- 
bant as her cousin,— and do all dis by terrors—for de poor 
young laty see her fault, and is torn to pieces,— because 
she no Uke dis bad man longer,— but like her station and 
her wealth,— and, more dan all, poor ting ! she like her 
littel child, her baby. Ah, Monsieur, I see you touched,— 
did I not say touch your hearte, heartes touch all de same, 
French or English. She not know he have first vife living 
—cause den he would have no claim on her, and dis poor 
voman dat your valet, Monsier Pierre Pike found wid de 
dog, Brighte (votre pardon, Monsieur, but he very cross— 
snap-^uelque fois)— she no tell— vy ?— because she re- 
joice^ She say— ah ! ah ! let her souffre— let her hearte 
burst, as mine does every day, for I thinke him, my Jius- 
bant, love her still. She jealoused her, and so she let her 
soofla-e." 

"Curse herl" muttered Horace Brown, between his 
teeth. 

" Ah, Monsieur !" exclaimed the Frodchwoman, ** that 
is not like you. She — poor — starving — heart-broken- 
despised — vidout friend — relation — dying of maJheur and 
misery— ^e cursed of God ! You should not say dat vord, 
N'importe, n'Importe, you did not mean it." 

" Go on," said Uncle Horace. 

*^But he not long able to remain in England. He do 
somesing, — commit some forgery — do«8omesing horrible 
—very bad — and so obliged to fly de country, — ^to go &r, 
&r away. Den dis poor ting she follow him abroad, every 
where, until her health and beauty no more upon die 
earthf— like a poor flower,— gone — &ded ! Den he ]e«v« 
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her, and she grow very, very bad indeed, — live as one 
cannot think o£ Yet, is it not strange, goot Monsieur 
Brown, for many long year she follow him for love, dat 
varm, sweet love, which flow from voman's hearte as freely 
aa de breath dat come from her lip. Yell, Monsier Bi own^ 
after he treat her so ill she follow him for hate. She vatch 
bim like vild animal, — she prevent his plans, she de bell 
dat toU his vickedness, de serpent in his path ! Oh, Mon- 
sieur Brown, it dangerous to turn de love of a fond, strong- 
hearted voman to hate ! She, lost, poor ting! to all feel- 
ing of right or propriete ; and, last of all, she live wid a sort 
of mountebank man, a man keep dancing dog, and steal 
poor animal, sell 'em, or skin *em, or starve *em, or do all ; 
and one night — ^tree — ^four months past — she out maldn 
dog dance, and it vasvon of your Ekiglish nights, — dark 
— stonp — rain — fog too, — and she vas makin dem cut 
Uttel caper, poor animals \ opposite grand house in great 
square, vere dere vas much' company ; and littel dog he 
dance, and de servants of de carriages give her money; 
and dere vas but small room in de street for many car- 
riages to put down, and some do come to side vere she 
vas, and out of von comes him — de verry man she love, 
den hate, — and whom she had not seen for six or eight 
year. She l^>rang to his side — she spoke — he cursed her : 
again she caught his arm — he threw her avay : again she 
msten on htm — he kick, and throw her down — her! whom 
he had once love't, so often injured, and more dan once 
left for dead: den de peoples shouted much noise, and he vas 
seized, — but he flung silver and gold to de fine footmensi 
and said she vas maniac, who had more den once attempt 
his life ! and he enter de gran partie — and she rave and 
told her story and his name — all his names dat she knew 
hhn by, — but dey said it vas all madness, for dere vas no 
such person dere'; and de gentlemans who had de party 
and heard dfit vas so kind, and sent money to de h6pital 
vere she vaa canied; and even sent her les noms, de 
names, of de fcnreign gentlemens who vas dere, — for be 
and every one was curious about it, — de Uttd curiosity 
vich amuse great peoples, — and she made dem be read to 
her every hours, but she say ' n<si.' *' 

'< Has she the list 3" inquired Uncle Horace, breathlessly 
** Has she the list?'* he repeated before Madame had time 
4o reply. 

*« Non, non, she have it not !" 

•«The devUl" he exclaimed. ''It is always the nvf 
with women, they never have vnf thing you want.** 
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•« Ofe,-you varit it, do you 1*' she inquired with much 
naivete. " She have not got it, but I have ; ah, I have. 
She give it me to take care of, because, she say, he have 
so many name, who knows but, after all, he might be 
dere." 

There were not more than six or eight names on the 
soiled piece of paper which the French woman presented 
to Uncle Horace. His eye rested upon one, his cheek 
flushed. 

" It is enough," he said, crushing the paper within hia 
hand. " It is enough." 

Absorbed in his own feelings and reflections, Madame 
talked on, for a few minutes, without perceiving that he 
did not attend to a single word she uttered. The paper, 
too, fell on the ground. She picked it up. 

" You not pay attention, sare," she said, at last. 

" Look you," observed Uncle Horace, not in reply to 
her remark, for, truth to tell, he had not heard it, but, 
delivering his command, " Look you — where is that wo- 
man 1" 

** Permettez dat I finish my story — dere is a quarter 
more to come." 

" No, I have heard enough. Where is that woman 1" 

"Monsieur, I have but littel in de vorld, yet I could not 
see poor half country vomans starve. De man, dog-mas- 
ter — ^ven Monsieur Pierre Pike find dat goot snap dog, 
Brighte — ^run avay, for fear oder peoples would come claim 
dere animals, — so,— she lefl; in de last extremity.'* 

" My good lady, will you have the kindness not to talk 
80 much, but simply to tell me where that woman is 1" 

" Eh, Monsieur, you are tres amiable, et tres charmant, 
but you are impatiente, I beg your pardon, like naughty 
buoy. You listfen for your own like, but not for -me. 
Now, dis pauvre femme she in litteL garret, small room I 
take for her." 

"God bless you I" exclaimed tfee merchant "Good 
often arises out of evil. Will you attend to what I say I 
Will you attend to it strictly 1" 

•• Ah, Monsieur, to be sure I vill t You, ttiy best friend ! 
you so goot to my Lizette-^ma piauvre fille! Le bon 
Dieu bless you. Monsieur Brown ! I vill, indeed, be strict 
ts English voman !" 

''Do not mention what. you have mentioned to me to 
any oixe. I take it for granted this woman is abandoned 
by every bumaii being ?• 
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** Qui,— ye» sare, certainly. She is poor— not nn lien^^ 
she is old— pas un trait de beaute l Oh, yes, oui, she is, of 
course, abandoned." 

** Well, here are ten sovereigns. You have a lodging, 
I suppose 1 You must bring her to your own home, not 
to your room, I do not mean that, but she mu$t be in 
the next chamber to yours, apart from every one. There 
keep her, let her want for nothing. I will direct my sur- 
geon to attend her. Stay, ten may not be enough, there 
are fifteen. Take care of her, let no one see her— no one, 
mind that, and find out whatever more she knows of the 
history of this man,— and, above all, Madame, keep your 
own council.^' 

The Frenchwoman's gratitude knew no bounds. She 
screamed with joy : not allowing herself time to inquire 
why Uncle Horace had been so interested in her story. 
She only, saw the evidence of his generosity, and felt ex- 
treme delight at the prospect of being able to oblige him. 
With the natural disinterestedness of woman, shfe never 
thought of the inconvenience that must arise to herself 
from this arrangement. She only felt that she had now 
the power to evince her gratitude and esteem to the patron 
and friend of her children, and to afford relief to a desolate 
and dying woman. After sundry bounds, skips, and ex- 
clamations, she fell on her knees, and, in despite of Uncle 
Horace's efforts to prevent it, pressed his hand (upon which 
her warm tears dropped) to her lips. 

In the midst of this demonstration of gratitude the door 
opened,— and the astonished Major Blaney stood before 
them. 



CHAPTER XIX, 



O, what a tangled web we weave. 
When first we practise to deceive ! 

Scati. 

** A PRETTY piece of work you have made of it," said 
Mu8kito,in a careless, yet bitter tonfe of voice to D'Oraine, 
who was leated opposite to him in a long narrow room. 
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where there was little light and less furniture : the light 
came from a fire of mingled wood and coal, and there was 
also a candle, one solitary candle, burning on a table, 
which, for length and narrowness, suited admirably with 
the apartment. D'Oraine looked worn and haggard ; he 
appear|d to have suffered either from illness or anxiety ; 
but his eye, though sunken, was as vivid as ever, and ft 
glared upon his companion with no kmdly or gentle feel- 
ing. 

Muskito's English was slightly imperfect : when in so- 
ciety he affected this Imperfectioi^, so as to render it matter 
of observation ; but D'Oraine spoke only with a foreign 
accent ; so slight indeed, that it would be impossible to 
determine what country had given him birth. He looked 
at Muskito, but made no reply to his observation. 

**I say this is a very pretty job," repeated the latter. 

** You have made the remark before,— it is— very," said 
D'Oraine; « a job, the failure of which the father of lies and 
mischief ought to lament, for it was a pretty plan, and 
promised better things than to be foiled by a girl who has 
not had twenty winters over her head yet !" 

"It's all your faint-heartedness— Sacre ! why undertake 
what you had not the spirit to perfect 1 to keep her here 
when— but there is no use in repeating what I have said 
before— you have botched the whole affair, and we are 
ruined, unless you do what I propose." 

" The fiend has caught us !" exclaimed D'Oraine. " If I 
could but have seen, or discovered the mother, I could 
have brought her to work upon this impracticable girl ; 
but God, or the devil, knows where she is !" 

♦•Fool !— to be blinded by the tale of an idle waiting- 
maid!" 

"Idle waiting-maid!" he repeated: "I would rather 
have faced a thousand devils, than have met that girl* 
with her icicle eyes and marble brow 1 — and her voice — 
like the voice which has been long silent in the grave I I 
don*t know what hangs over n>e ; my bones ache, and 
my flesh trembles : it is those damps — those fogs— those 

1 dSired enough too, to get to the island ; but I knew, 

if I could see the mother, assure her of Mary's safety, and 
name my price and place of payment, she would have got 
It out of Brown or Lord Norley." 

"Lord Norley," interrupted Muskito, "no, not Lord 
Norley; he is not the one to do anything of the sort^ no, 
he i» one made j^ood by accident not intent. It was fi)^ 
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ish, too, for it will spread the report that you, at all events, 
are in Elngland, and that once determined, we must run 
for it Peste I if you had only suffered my will to have its 
way, — you are one who have all your life been within an 
inch of achieving your purpose^ and yet, what purpose 
have you ever achieved 1" 

D'Oraine smiled bitterly. * 

"That,** he said, "is as much as to say that I have ar- 
rived only at the distinction of being a little villain. I wish 
she had been suffered to proceed to London; then io se- 
cure this reputation (which, bauble as it is, stands so many 
instead of what is really sterling,) she would have got us 
half her uncle's gold — half! ay, more than that ! But 
you, trained as you have been, in all species of foreign 
traffic, whether of mind or body, you forgot the English 
character, — you thought that she was a willow, a rush 
that would bend to serve our purpose— you forgot ^ 

" That, as I said before, I had to deal with one who, 
having been all his life within an inch of achieving his 
purpose— never passed the inch, which would have made 
his fortune ! Yo» never yet had the courage to plunge 
into sin or danger — you creep into it, faint-hearted as you 
are." 

•*I cannot lie and bully as— as others da'* 

"As I do, you would say," retorted his friend. "But 
you underrate your capabilities— you can do both, when 
you are safe from danger!" 

" S*death !" replied DO'raine, " you had better not pro- 
voke me now; it is you who are so timorous; there 
cannot be much need for courage to frighten a young girl: 
but " 

" There again— your one-inch dejstiny preserves her, and 
destroys you 1" - 

" What can I do 1 I had one single hold on her ; most 
strong, it is true ; yet but one^her mother's reputation. I 
have told you this so often, that I need not repeat it To 
save the fair and brilliant name which her mother had 
gained, she would have beggared herself, and every one 
she loved ; but now she seems to dwell upon the idea, that 
this act of ours will destroy that purity of name to which 
she attached so much importance; besides, she seems to 
have an idea which did not occur to her before, that there 
miglit be some difficulty in my substantiating my accus4^ 
tion." 

«* Indeed!" 
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** Ay, but this is certain— there she sits, rigid in mind 
and body, a &ir automaton/* 

** Not so, you can move an autoniatcm, by the power of 
its interior mechanism.^ 

*< It is the strength of that interior mechanism which 
makes her so ; it needs another key than mine to wind it 
up. I Tlave threatened— reasoned-^oaded her,— J might 
as well speak to an iceberg V^ 

« But what are we to doT exclaimed Muskito. " I htfd 
a thousand plans, which, if they had but time, would yield 
a thousand fortunes: but you see, circumstanced as we 
have been, and above all, circumstanced as we now are, 
there is no one " 

"Would trust you or your schemes an atom," said 
D*Oraine. "Do not, mon bon ^mi, attempt to deceive 
yourself; you would not have thought of this desperate 
plan, if you were not hard up,— why there is not a gam- 
bKng^iouse, in London or Paris, that would not (were yoK 
to appear in any one of the characters you have assumed 
to gull the public, during the last four years,) shut the door 
in your face !" 

Muskito laughed, and then suddenly pausing, in the 
midst of his unhallowed merriment, said, " What woult 
that dainty Miss up stairs take to exchange reputations 
with me 1" 

"Death — death, sooner! You may believe it or not, 
just as you please, — I have Kved, I believe, fifty years 
among all sorts and classes of men and women, and I 
have observed, that when women get what is called vir- 
tue, really grafted into them, they stick to it, or it to them, 
in a way that defies all separation. I wish the devil had 
•her, ere she entered tins house. What are we to do with 
herr 

" What rhyme is that in English, about going up the 
hiD, and so coming down again ? If we lived in the time 
of the war, nothing mere easy than to ship her off; but 
now, set her adrift in a boat on the river — or carry her 
into the New Forest at midnight, and leave her there — 
that would be a romance, would it noti Stay, you tried 
pistols, and threatened to take poison before her eyes. If 
aho would not attend to what you wished.'* 

"Ay, and I might as well practise these stage-tricks b^ 
fore a staitue of Minerva or Juno V* 

"Arr^tez done! — What did that woman whom you 
frifi^tened last midnight at Mrs. Lorton's sayl" 
12* 
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' D'Ocaine shivered, and, after trying to recover himself 
replied, **I cannot tell. I went to the window which I 
knew led into Mrs. Lorton's drawing-room; I knocked 
three or four times;'sudden]y it opened, and Magdalene 
Marsden stood before me. I had long known she resided 
with the Lortons, and I bad reason to think that she knew 
me — all too well ; but as she stood in the cold silent moon- 
light, she looked like a spectre. Had she time to recollect 
her senses, before she replied to my inquiry, she would 
have uistantly alarmed the household ; but she never could 
frame a lie I" 

**God bless my soulT interrupted Muskito, *<how very 
extraordinary." 

'^And so told the truth," continued D'Oraine, without, 
heeding his interruption ; '* then she entreated me, with 
all the eloquence of her high nature, if I knew anything of 
^ary or her mother, to disclose it : but finding that I re- 
mained silent, she rung in an instant the alarm-bell of the 
cottage, and when I attempted to retreat, she seized with 
her lender hands the collar of my cloak, screaming for 
help. I shook her gently off— by Heaven it was gently — 
and just in time too, for Horace Brown's heavy artillery, 
that thick-headed Peter, came blundering into the room 
with a double-barrelled gun, the reports of which reached 
my ear long before I could get into my boat, which our 
rascal here had moored under the old clifi^— to think of the 
fellow firing afler me ! 

" We have been desperately thwarted from the begins 
ning. D'Oraine, you look ill — ^here, man, let's have some 
hot brandy, that will set us up,— the kettle upon the grate 
has been hissing like a dozen snakes for the last half hour. 
I hate the hissing of a kettle, it puts one in mind of the his- 
sing that will be elsewhere — Augh !'* 

"It puts me in mind of worse than that," said D'Oraine, 
sadly ; " I never hear the sound without thinking of my 
boyhood ! — my mother (she was an Englishwoman) had 
brought one from her own country, and whenever she 
wished to give her children a feast, she used to make them 
tea, warm tea, — and the singing of the kettle was a sort 
of domestic music to our ears ! I can call before me her 
kind sweet face — so sunny and so bright ! God! that such 
a woman should have had such a son 1" 
* He arose from his seat, and paced up and down the 
it>om in moody silence ; but Muskito was not too much 
husied with his thoughts to prevent his mingling the spirits 
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hnd sugar and various condiments necessary in the com- 
position of what all foreigners call " ponche." 

D'Oraine heeded not his occupation, nor his invitation to 
partake of the beverage, but continued pacing along the 
room, — the kettle steaming and hissing more gaily than 
before. The unhappy man paused suddenly, and by a 
rapid and violent movement overturned it with his foot. 

•« Are you mad I" exclaimed the affrighted story-teller, 
springing back from the scalding water. 

** No," replied D'Oraine, with a scowl not easily forgot- 
ten ; ^ I am not, but you try to make me so ; — did I not ' 
tell you that noise reminded me of my mother ; and stiH 
you suffered it to continue l" 

He seized a tumbler, and drank off its contents before 
he replaced in on the table, then sat down, covered his face 
with his hands, and remained silent. It was a silence his 
^ companion did not care to interrupt. The rain pattered 
against the window ; the fire, nearly extinguished by the 
water, emitted.a low, sullen, whispering noise, fizzing and 
crackling occasionally — a dissatisfied accompaniment to 
the moaning winds which roamed unceasingly outside the 
house. 

Suddenly he raised his head, and observed that his 
companion was adding to the' spirits already in his glass. 

" A little more,"" he said, . " and you will not be able to^ 
tell jne what — did not you say, or did I. dream it, that 
you had some new idea — some plan—some — what was 

itr 

''Bah! — it is thisl" replied Muskito, skipping a huge 
flask — " it is this that engenders good fellowship ; — talk of 
the effects of good-heartedness, — th^y are nothing when 
compared to those produced by good brandy !--try an- 
other, and another :— think of the play-house song we 
beard -what was it 3 

»*Oh, let us the canakln clink.*' "" 

*« Did not you say you ha|i an idea t* 

"An idea!" repeated the active Muskito,— ** one ideal 
-4iy, a thousand ! Why, wbat poverty do you suppose 
could come upon me to restrict me to one idea 1— but trjr 
her on this tack, and try It at once^ or if you want cou- 
rage, why m try my skill ; though, certainly, the reception 
she gave me, when I waited on her here, was not particu- 
larly encouraging; she seemed to forget that I had tha 
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hcmour of addressing her in London ; moreover, that old 
hag. Max — Max — something, assured me I had a pretty 
fair chance.*' 

*' Did you pay her for the assurance ?*' 

" No, I PROMISED,— I make it a rule never to pay before- 
hand ; it is a bad custom, and denotes mistrust,— nor after 
—because that betrays punctuality, which is a most un- 
gentieraanly habit !" 
* " What is it you propose 1" 

«* Tell her that her mother is dying or dead, and that 
she can have no chance of seeing her for the last time, un- 
less she writes and prevails on her uncle to do what you 
, have before required." 

D'Oraine shook his head. 

•* Or tell her that her mother is gone mad, raving mad, 
and that nothing would so soon restore her to her senses 
as having her daughter with her— work that well up, and^ 
my Ufe upon it, it will tell ; talk to her about strait- waist- 
coats and cruel keepers— and regrets '* 

" I think," said D'Orsdne, " we may leave our regrets 
out of the question." 

" Well, perhaps so. Only this^ you must be prompt — 
must be decided, — no shilly-shally. Every hour our dan- 
ger increases, and, though no human being but Jaques 
suspects there is a woman in the house, though in our 
present disguise we are totally unknown — and believed, by 
any of the few who see us occasionally pass and repass to 
our solitary house, to be diametrically opposite to what we 
are, — still it is impossible, in a country, where the law 
creeps in at every keyhole and every nook, to be always 
on the alert : it is not upon only one account that we 
dread apprehension, but on many. I think the mad story 
would rouze her." 

" I fear it would be no story." 

«* Perhaps that fact would quiet your conscience T 
sneered Muskito. 

« Thank you, — my conscience is, I dare say, as quiet as 
other people's," replied D'Oraine, in pretty much the same 
style and tone. 

" Bon ! mon ami ! But do not let us quarrel — we are 
embarked together— let us get the vessel into port, or 
rather out of port. A tithe of what we had a right to ex- 
pect from this tour de force would send us across the At- 
lantic, with many more ^letters ijf recommendation than I 
have seen for somie months. You have never lived 
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among the Yankees as I have ! It is a glorious country ! 
Here — PU drink your success, my friend, and Yankle 
Doodle !" 

" A fine country for a yoting man," observed D'Oraine, 
" but not for one who has grown nearly grey amongst the 
luxuries and gaieties of civilized Europe. However, there 
is no other country left than that far off refuge for the des- 
titute — so go'we must ; but it will be cruel to tamper with 
her in this manner." 

"It is almost time for you to talk of age," saidMuskito, 
contemptuously, ** when you drivel as you do ! What ie 
over you 1" 

"A shadow of my mother's nature, I suppose," replied 
D'Oraine, sighing heavily. " I have been thinking of her 
to-night — and she has not crossed my mind for many a 
long day before." 

"Psha ! Come, man, take a hair of the dog who bit you 
so wofully last night, — draw in to the table — there, that 
will do. We men of desperate fortunes are ever desper- 
ately glorious ! The excitement is worth the danger. You 
see I never talk of the girl's beauty. We are past the age 
for that — it is the gold — the gold ! Come, bear a bright 
heart, man ! Now you must screw it up — and keep a 
rousing spirit ! Nothing cooled by her distress, stick to 
your point! Hark! Why the wind rises — there again! 
The boughs of that old tree lash against the lattice. She 
is moving in her room." 

"*« I am glad of it. She sits all day, or stands^^her brow 
pressed against that cold window," said D'Oraine. 

" And last night I vow she never slept. I was watching 
for you — and there she went — pace — pace — tramp — tramp 
up and down the room, — like some caged animal. Again ! 
— how the old tree creaks! — and yet the wind seems 
lower than it was an hour past." 

** Hush !" e^jclaimed D'Oraine, starting to his feet, and 
changing colour. >*Hush! — did you not hear a noise 1" 

«*NoT-nor did you," said Muskito, though he turned 
pale, for every trifling noise alarmed him. *• What noise 
did you imagine 1 

♦• A^scream —a suppressed scream." ^ 

" Had it been suppressed," replied Muskito, " you had 
not heard it,— it is but the creaking of the great chair up- 
stairs — the Covenanter's chair the old dame called it, of 
whom we took this house." 

**Are your pistols loaded 1" inquired IJ'Oraijie, wiping 
the moisture froip hi9 brow. 
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** Ay,'* replied his comrade. 

** I don't see Ihem," he persisted. 

" Shall I put them under your nose 1" inquired Muskito, 
sharply.' 

"Do,*' replied D'Oraine. "You know we live in an 
enemy's country." 

"There, then,*' said the other, as he flung them 
down ; " and now let us decide about this girl once and 
for ever J" 



CHAPTER XX- 



-Pale she was. 



But in her eye a saintly lustre beamed, 
And that most calm and holiest confidence 
That guilt knows never. 

Southey. 

I HAVE endeavoured to describe persons as they really 
are, and eircumstances as they really occurred, — not to 
create human beings, endow them with the attributes 
either of angels or their opposites, — and, having plunged 
them into all manner of difficulties, suffer them to extri- 
cate themselves after the most approved manner of ro- 
mance. 

Mary was no heroine to sing her sorrows to the mid- 
night air — tear her dishevelled tresses — and, kneeling, 
" worry the heavens" with fruitless supplications. As she 
sat in the dim chamber allotted to her use, she seemed 
bowed down, but not overwhelmed, by sorrow. Her hair 
Was banded from her forehead, and knotted at the back \ 
her ^ce looked thin and pale, and her eyes had acquired 
a vigilant and restless expression, — the effect of constant 
watching. She had not even a book to beguile her weari^ 
#iesS and anxiety, — nor pen — nor ink — paper, — ^nor work 
of any kind. She was totally alone. The only change 
this monotonous existence afforded was the change of po- 
sition during the lonely day. Sometimes she walked, then 
stood, looking amid the boughs of the dark cedar, — and, 
perhaps, pleased if she discovered even one solitary insect 
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crawling over its knotted and gnarled bark. She would 
draw omens from the birds that flew athwart the sky — 
and take count of the several branches and fragments of 
the decaymg world that floated down the river. At night 
she would number the stars, and press her poor brain with 
her small and fevered hands, whin she thought of those 
near and dear, and what they must suffier on her account. 
Constantly did she pray that she might be strengthened in 
the resolution she had formed— not to yield one jot to the 
mercenary demands of her gaoler ; and yet her desire td 
hear again from those she loved almost overpowered her 
resolve. Had she not been imprisoned she would have 
cherished the profound solitude of the place as the greatest 
solace the world could give : the more solitary — the more 
lonely it was — the mgre secure she felt of being concealed 
from the world, from whose observations, with the natural 
delicacy of a sensitive mind, she shrank with loathing and 
abhorrence. She could not support the contemplation of 
the past,— the full tide of remembrance that would at times 
! rush upon her threatened to overwhelm her reason,— and 
I nothing relieved the torture of her burning brain biit a 
flood of those plentiful tears which are mercies to the un- 
i fortunate. Under the influence of such contending feel- 
fc ings Mary felt as if centuries were added to her years. 
I She looked back to the occurrences of the past months 
with a sickened and saddened spirit. Her nerves were 
t«ai to pieces by a thousand retrospections ; and every 
; step upon the stairs, every movement in the house, sent the 
bloo4 rushing through her frame. The food and wine 
upon her table remained from morning until night untasted. 
At one moment she would resolve to maintain a sullen and 
haughty silence— and the next determine to try the •efi*e<2t 
of the most powerful appeal she could frame on D'Oraine's 
feelings,— then she would despise herself for meditating 
such humiliation, and endeavour to think no more, but 
humbly petition to Heaven to direct her in the. right way. 
If she stept, her drpams were of Harry— her mother— her 
uncle. Visions of past triumphs and gorgeous vanity 
would crowd her sleeping thoughts, and they were ever- 
more succeeded by scenes, lonely, desolate, and misera« 
ble. So heavy and sorrowful, so full of the past, and the 
probable future of her life, were those visions,— that her 
petition, when she felt a sense of weariness overpowering 
her senses, invariably way— ** Save me from sleep, O, 
Godr- • 
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Despite her prayer steep would come ; during the con- 
versation we have recorded, she started from one of those 
unrefreshing and unquiet slumbers with an undefined idea 
that something had struck against her window. The lamp 
which the Italian always brought in when the evening 
closed wad burning on her table, but so dimly that, she 
could hardly see the objects in the room. She listened — 
and kept her eyes fixed upon the spot from whence the 
noise proceeded ; after a little watching she saw a thin, 
tfiadowy arm move outside — so thin and white it looked 
as to be almost transparent Her blood curdled in her 
veins — her teeth chattered, — she could not withdraw her 
gaze from the window, — when, suddenly, the hand struck 
the glass. She started from her seat, but had not the 
power to move a step towards the spot The visions of 
her disturbed repose mingled with the reality of the dim 
room and spectral hand, — the wind howled and the rain 
beat, — yet there it remained, pressed against the glass. 
She tried to speak, but her words could not come forth, 
— her eyes ached fVom the intensity of her gaze. It moved 
downward — Mary heard th6 boughs of the old cedar creak, 
—and in another instant a figure rose before her, and she 
distinctly recognized— her mother ! The affectionate child 
stayed not to gaze upon her beloved parent, but, uttering 
a scream, which, under her peculiar circumstances she 
would have repressed had she the power,— she rushed to 
the window,-^it was too securely festened for her stren£f<ft 
to effect an opening. 

It is impossible to describe the mingled anguish and joy 
that agitated the trembling girl. Mrs. Lorton^s head was 
enveloped with a handkerchief, which the rain had 
drenched, and her hair hung in elf locks at either side her 
fiice. The many and colossal branches of the tree afford- 
ed her a firm and secure footing^-^-ond ber child, over- 
whelmed by deep emotions^ neither noted the wildness of 
her appearance, nor the unnatural brightness of her eyes. 
She saw that she was there,— she felt she was no longer 
alone! 

*«Motha:, dearest mother! speak to me!^ she said at 
last 

Mrs. Lorton*s lips moved, but Mary heard no sound. 

« Speak to me, for the love of God !" she exclaimed, 
ing on her knees. 

Mrs. Lorton pressed her hand to her brow, as if recaB« 
Ing her wandering senses. 
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"I cannot bear this," said poor Mary, rising and rush- 
ing towards her, and she shivered to atoms a pane of the 
intervening glass. "Now, speak— speak, mother, for the 
sake of God's dear love !" 

Mrs. Lorton uttered no reply,— but she advanced her 
fece close to the opening Mary had made. Mary pressed 
her lips to her cheek,— it was icy cold— like that of a- 
corpse. 

"Speak, mother!" she reiterated, "only one word— 
•Mary!'" 

"Mary— Mary— Mary!" repeated her mother, in so 
strange a voice that her daughter shuddered, and was 
paralyzed by the unnatural tone. 

" Open the door," said D'Oraine, shaking it violently, for 
Mary had always used the frail bolt as a security which, 
though she placed but little trust in it, she felt was some 
protection. At the sound of his voice Mrs. Lorton dropped 
silently from the tree— as if struck by a ma^ic ball. 

Mary distinctly heard Muskito i^ay— " There must be 
some one without— shall I seel How shall we manage?" 

" I will open the door directly," said Mary, as loudly as 
the faintness which was overpowering her permitted. " I 
will open it directly," she repeated,— and while her lips 
spoke the words, her heart petitioned Heaven that her mo- 
ther might have sufficient reason left to escape. 

" If you do not open it instantly. Miss Lorton," repeat- 
ed D'Oraine, " I will force it in." 

"No need— no necessity— none," replied Mary, pretend- 
ing to withdraw the bolt " Now God forgive me this dis- 
simulation," whispered her truthful heart, " biit it must be 
persisted in !" " My hand trembles so," she said aloud, 
^I have not strength to pull back this rusty bolt. I have 
been so terrified, and the wind has blown my lamp out, so 
that I cannot sec." 

"Fetch up the light," called the Count to some one be- 
low. 

"Mother, dear mother!" said Mary, after crossing the 
room with the light-footedness of a fairy, thrusting her 
head through the broken pane, and speaking in a whisper 
which she feared would be hardly audible, " Mother, fly- 
fly for your life— and send friends here !" "Alas!" thought 
riie, with that sudden transition of ideas which it would 
take hours to describe, but which flit through the brain 
with the rapidity of lightning, "perhaps she cannot under- 
stand me !" 

Vol. 11—13 
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" Open the door, Miss fiOrton," called her persecutor 
from withoot, "hold the door and pull tt— there—try ft 
now." 

Mary shook the door by the handle— then flew to the 
window— listened attentively— heard no sound— and agaiB 
"tirled the pin." 

"If you cannot open it," said D'Oraine, "do not be as- 
tonished that I do so." Mary sank upon a chair, and pa- 
tiently waited his entrance. 

" Good God I you are fainting, Miss Lorton," he ex* 
claimed. 

Muskito, who was close upon his steps, made no obser- 
vation, but Walked straight to the window and examined 
its fracture, then turned to D'Oraine witli the peculiar ex- 
pression, which is vulgarly called " knowing," and which 
I am at a loss to define by any other word : — 

" Leave the Demoiselle," he said, with a bow, " to re- 
cover her faintness— and look at this. If it had been broken 
from the outside the glass would have fallen in, — as it is, 
the fragments are without. You see. Miss Lorton, I can 
speak English sometimes,— you have often laughed at my 
imperfections, but I can speak English." 

Mary had not, in her most trying hour, time to remember 
that vanity is the most unforgiving of all our frailties. 

Mary observed their movements with a watchful but 
not unshrinking eye. She saw them peer through the 
dark night— she heard them whisper, without being able 
to comprehend what they said. Without speaking more 
to her they left the room, and she heard them, while fest- 
ening the door, call to the vigilant Italian, who seemed al- 
ways as much on the alert as themselves ;~-then there was 
a cautious unbarring of the door below,~-and, placing the 
light they had forgotten, so that her figure might not be 
distinguished from without, she looked and listened ; she 
heard footsteps— doubtless the Italian stealthily stealing 
jround the house— she heard the pressure of his footsteps 
en the matted and sopping grass beneath— and, above all, 
the heard the hoarse and sullen rumbling of the distant 
river— foaming and fretting as it whirled against the im- 
peding banks. 

It was a relief to her in that awful hour, that no other 
sound reached her ear : she repeated within her lips fre- 
quently, and without any distinct object, the word •* mo- 
ther !" It was for some time her solitary idea, imperfectly 
clothed in sound. Gradually the rain ceased to pour, and 
•he heard the noise cf the waters still more distinctly. She 
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supposed D'Oraine's servant bad given up the search, as 
8he could no longer notice his footsteps; then, as her 
senses returned one by one to their citadel, came the hor- 
rid thodght, at first not as a thought, only as an apprehen- 
sion, that her mother, her own beloved mother, was al- 
most, if not quite, a maniac] Slie knew not where she 
was, nor could she conjecture how her mother came there. 
Every thing seemed steeped in mystery ; the very air she 
breathed felt hot and stifling, although she shivered with 
cold. She tried to pray, but even that consolation was 
denied her,— she could frame no prayer, think no petition, 
— a desperate terror had taken possesion of her whole 
soul, — a chilliness, as of death, iced up her heart, and cifept 
through all her veins. Instinctively she drew her sliawi 
more closely around her, and tried to put far from her the 
reality of that pale and haggard look, which she knew had 
rested on her, not without recognition, but, as she fancied, 
without feeling or affection. Then came a rush of hot and 
bofling blood to her frozen temples, and all she remenv 
bered was, that the room whirled round, and there was a 
wild dance of all things near her. Her stimulated and dis- 
tempered imagination conjured back the event of the past 
Jiour ;— she saw her mother paler than "before, her white 
hand resting on the window,— those eyes, once so mild 
and gentle, glaring upon her through the night,— all the 
quivering and dangerous fire of insanity flashing from be- 
neath their fids. Suddenly the report of a pistol, close to 
the house, shattered her overstrained nerves to pieces. 
She uttered a shrj^ which echoed through and through 
the house, and fell senseless upon the floor. 

" I wish to God that this night was over," said D'Oraine^ 
as he raised Miss Lorton from the ground, 

" Why can't you wish to the DeVil It were over ; it is ' 
more in your wayr sneered Muskito, throwing some 
water on her face with no unsparing hand. 

" It was VidaPs firing the pistol that frightened her; 
he only did it to prove that we were armed," said 
COraine. 

«*It drives me distracted to think the fool's play we 
have played ; with so good a game too— all in our owa* 
bands— to be obUged to revoke. Curse her! can't yon 
Seave her to herself! Well, if the worst comes to the 
worst, I have *Aw,- -which I would use, rather than be 
exposed !" 

fS^ drew .^ sn^all stjleiio from his boson;t. It was now 
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D'Oraine's turn to sneer, which he did while in the act of 
placing the still insensible girl in a chair. 

" Put it up," he said, " I will not try to take it from you, 
you are too great a — a "■ 

" What 1" questioned his companion. 

" Too fond of your own life, to put it in Sanger. Psha ! 
a fellow really mediating such an act never talks of it ; — 
the leap, if thought upon, is not intrusted to the ear, or its 
blabbing mouth-piece ; it is taken silently — in the depth — 
in the darkness — in the night No, no, good friend, you 
will never soil a cambric handkerchief with your blood — 
if you can help it! — but what is this?" he added, really 
alarmed, while Muskito was chewing the bitter morsel his 
friend had given him to swallow, — here is blood, her 
blood !" 

It was too true. Mary continued insensible, the blood 
oozing from her lips, which remained apart. D'Oraine 
tried every means in his power to restore animation for a 
long time without success, and the break of day found her 
in a state of high and irritating fever. 

"We must get some woman to attend her," said 
D'Oraine, — " if she should die !" 

"Can you not get her to sign this letter)" suggested 
his more selfish friend. " If you could only make her un- 
derstand that her mother was dying or mad, and wished 
to see her — wind her up to that pitch, and afterwards 
suggest, that if she applied to her uncle, and got what we 

require, she might go free. Peste! we ought at oncd 

to have carried her to the continent— it was folly — mad- 
ness — not to do so." 

" I tell you," said D'Oraine, doggedly, " it would have 
been absurd, — ;were she plunged into hell, she would not 
change her determination. I did not think there was so 
much firmness in woman !" 

"Let me frame a story: I know she has no high opinion 
of my truth ; but there are her fears to back me, — it must 
be done ! — That girl having seen and recognized you so 
recently, is only the presage to our discovery. We should 
be a godsend . to the people, at this dull season too — ^for 
abduction ; and then the various things that would follow 
fnlts train!'* 

" True, true ! — what a wizard is Time ; how he turns 
and changes all things, — to-day, rich, great, pro^)erous ; — 
to-morrow — ay, while you but change a card ! — poor, de- 
graded. Augh ! life is not worth its struggles ; — but try— 
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try— there is the letter,— go to her,— I am worn out ; lie— but 
you may as well tell truth, she will not believe you !" 

*« Then I must aoC throw away upon her a commodity 
of which I possess tw little," replied the vanrien, turiung 
on his heel, and giving vent to one of his fiend-like laughs, 
as he entered her chamber. Mary was perfectly conscious 
of his presence— she turned away her head in disgust, but 
did not appear to understand the purport of his visit He 
had the brutality to repeat his cruel words— to tell her that 
her mother was dying. 

" So much the better," said the wretched girl ; " better 
slie were dead r 

This declaration her persecutor would have set down 
to the score of insanity, were It not for the cool tone, and 
the look of calm despair, that accompanied it. 

It would be painful as useless to recount the threats he 
wsed, and the eloquence he wasted, in endeavouring to 
awaken her to the necessity there was for signing the let- 
ter which he held before her. Lying is the coward's at*- 
tribute, and certainly he exerted" all his ingenuity, — he 
poured forth falsehood upon Qilsehood, — but she heeded 
him not; — at last, seizing her hand, he forcibly retained it 
within his, obliging her to hold a pen between her fingers. 
While engaged in this act of violence, Mary raised her dis- 
engaged arm, and extended it towards tlie window — his 
eye followed,— and there, in the spot she had, without 
his knowledge, occupied some hours before, stood Mrs. 
ILiorton. 

Mary's hand dropped from his grasp; but before his as- 
tonishment had time for exclamation or word, there was a 
sudden rush— a whirl,— the window was forced from its 
fastenings, and Harry Mortimer and Philip Marsden rushed 
upon him. Harry's impulse taught him to clasp the per- 
fectly insensible Mary to his bosom. Philip looked but 
into the ruffian's face, and then cast him from him, with a 
bitter exccrataon, too horrid to repeat. Feeling himself 
free, and seeing that Harry was too deeply occupied with 
Mary to heed his movements, he prepared to steal from 
the chamber. He heard the sound of strange voices from 
below, and, consequently, judging that escape by the stairs 
was impossible, he reached the window, and would cer- 
tainly have succeeded in quitting the chamber, had not a 
hand,' a woman's hand, impeded his progress. 

Amid the dimness and confusion of the scene, he had 
not observed Mrs. Lorton crouched as a wild animal in 
13* 
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its lair ; and, like a fierce creature whose reason is but in- 
stinct, ready to spring upon its prey, she grasped him by 
the throat, uttering such dismal cries as make the heart 
ache and the brain throb. This roused the heart-broken 
Mortimer, and, with the assistance of a police-officer, who 
rushed up stairs, the villain was secured. 

Again Harry bent over the apparently lifeless form of 
one he so dearly loved. A few minutes passed, and Phi- 
lip stood listlessly by his side, 

" Look there !" exclaimed the lover, in a voice in which 
the deepest emotions were struggling for utterance, " look 
there!" 

" Ay, it is sad, very sad I—but, God of Heaven !-- ifE has 
escaped me!" 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Lady Ellen Revis to Horace Brown, 

^Southampton, 

** Jot and thankfulness, my dear Sir !— She is found ! 
She is now sleeping,— I wish I could say a quiet sleep,— in 
the next chamber ;— the excellent Magdalene watches over 
her, and my cousin's ear has been applied to the door 
every five minutes, to ascertain if her rest is tranquil. 
You have called me unselfish more than once, dear Sir ; 
you will not call me so again. What could be more sel- 
fish, than my forbidding Magdalene or Harry, or my mo- 
ther, to write you, that I might keep the pleasure of this 
communication to my own selfish, selfish self? 

^ She is found and safe,— this in itself is a huge triumph 
of joy !— but, as with all things earthly, where there's a 
weal there's a wo ; it keeps the balance of life even. She 
is found— safe— and, I hope, will soon be well. But I must 
begin, my letter, as it were, again. My pen wanders, and 
wishes a will of its own— (it must have been plucked from 
the wing of a lady goose^ I fear me)— it would fain repeat, 
again and again,— she is safe ! But I have much to teU. 
muoh. that will give me pain to write, and you to read ;— 
atili it must be told, and quickly. 
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*** Magdalene wrote you, that poor Mrs. Lorton had left 
the cottage the morning of the day on which she and Pe- 
ter arrived from London. Her disappearance threw us 
into considerable terror, for we could not, during the re^ 
mainder of that day, nor the entire of the following night, 
- succeed in tracing her, much less discover her retreat. 
Her mind had so greatly wandered, previous to her depar- 
ture, that we feared her intellects were shaken ; and this 
sad apprehension was confirmed by Peter's meeting an 
old shrimp-gatherer, who said he had seen * a mad lady ' 
inquiring for a boat in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Ryde ; he added also, that a Southampton boat, about to 
start from where he met her, had most probably picked 
her up, but as the men were not of the island, it was 
doubtful how we could trace her, as he called it, * over 
sea.' 

«* Peter very properly s6nt our steady butler, and an- 
other of our servants, who was with him, across the 
water, and came back to us for directions. Magdalene 
was like a perturbed spirit, anxious about Mary, Mrs. 
Lorton, and her hair-brained brother, who had quitted her 
in a most unaccountable way, at Ryde. Her anxiety was 
not, of course, diminished by Peter's story, and she re- 
solved, on this vague information, to get to Southampton 
the next morning. 

" • I know not,' she said to me despondingly, * what may 
occur ; I will arrange all books, papers, everything belong- 
ing to them, to-night, and leave them in your care ; for 
my own destiny, or the destiny of others, may lead me — 
Heaven knows where i' 

" She was occupied as she designed that night, when a 
gentle knock at the window of Mrs. Lor ton's room ar- 
rested her attention, and, with more courage than I con- 
fess I should have possessed, she threw it open, and there 
stood D'Oraine ! She could not tell me the few words that 
passed between them; but when he manifested a desire 
to withdraw, she seized him right bravely, and screamed 
for help. Peter, more than half asleep, at last came to her 
aid, — but too late, — he was gone! Judge yourself, my 
dear Sir, of the intrepidity of this admirable girl. Per- 
fectly acquainted, as I find she is, with the character of 
this desperate man, she resolved to follow him. Giving 
Peter a few brief directions, she absolutely armed herself: 
and when poor Peter, terror-stricken, as you may weli 
imagine him, inquired who was to protect her, her brief 
and emphiUic reply waa^-* God !' 
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*^ After aflt there is no heroism like the heroism of re- 
ligion ! Ra[Hd, and silent as time itself, she soon came 
upon his footsteps. Feeling assured that he was not 
stationary on the island, she went towards the sea. His 
tall, erect figure, she said, when first she distinguished it 
in the distance, looked like an evil spectre, and so rapid 
were his movements, that she found considerable difi^udty 
in keeping him in sight As they neared the cliOs, she 
felt the difficulty and danger of her situation increase ; the 
moon shone murkily enough, yet it did shine; and she 
knew she must be exposed to observation were she to 
follow him down the defile. Hitherto she had been shel- 
tered by the trees and hedge-rows. It seemed as if the 
finger of Providence guided this intrepid girl : — she dis- 
cerned another figure approaching to meet him she fol- 
lowed ; fearful of being seen, she managed to crawl through 
the hedge, and crept, or rather ran along the other side, 
until she arrived opposite to where they stood ; then, she 
said, for the first time, she trembled. The man (we have 
since understood that he was a creature of D'Oraine*s) 
learnt from him the disappearance of Mrs. Lorton. Mag- 
dalene says she must have communicated it in her agita- 
tion ; — and she furthermore gathered, from the few words 
they exchanged, the locality of the neighbourhood where 
they were concealed, and where, she felt assured, our be- 
loved Mary was retained a captive. 

" Does not your blood boil, my dear Sir, at the idea ! — 
a free-born woman a captive in freedom-giving England ! 
With rapid strides the two men proceeded to a boat which 
awaited them on the beach ; but Magdalene followed no 
larther than was necessary to ascertain that they really 
put to sea. Peering from the cKfF, the boom of the waves, 
as they spent themselves upon the sloping shingles, came 
heavily on her ear ; but she saw the boat mount first one, 
and then another billow'; and then she said (Oh, how she 
wept when confessing, as she called it, 'her crime') that 
her impulse was, to kneel and curse the little dancing bark, 
as it sprang lightly over the waters as a sea-bird springs 
to its nest. She did* better, she conquered herself; and 
staying neither for company nor assistance, turned her 
steps towards Ryde. 

" She arrived there as ^he morning dawned : it was a 
dark rough morning, so rough that she wondered if that 
small midnight craft had braved the tempest, which she 
fancied might almost have been called up for its destruc- 
tion. She oflfesed largely, but could fgeX no sail-boat to go 
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across. She was compelled to wait for the steam-packet. 
With her usual forethought she preferred going to Ports- 
mouth direct and from that to Southampton, rather than 
to Southampton at once, though his place of unhallowed 
refuge, was in its immediate neighbourhood, — because the 
razigiRtrates at I^ortsmouth were aware of the previous 
facts, and prepared to act at a moment's warning. Twice 
the little packet was forced back, and it did not arrive at 
its destination until long past its appointed hour. Magda- 
lene had abundant time to consider what the purport of 
D'Oraine's visit to Mrs. Lorton could be, — but even with 
her knowledge of his character and conduct she could 
assign no reasoh for so strange a proceeding at a time 
when it was his interest to remain unknown ; and at this 
moment the reason of his visit is a mystery to us both. 
When she arrived at Portsmouth she literally flew to the 
magistrate. Kindly anxious as he was, he still saw the- 
necessity for acting legally, and perplexed poor Magda- 
lene with sundry observations, which were happily put a 
stop to by the 'arrival of my cousin and her brother, — 
jaded, worn, and dispirited, — from their fruitless search. 
You may imagine how bitterly they upbraided them- 
selves for being misled by the information Which they 
now saw had been got up for the purpose of deceiving 
them. 

"It is impossible for us to imagine the turmoil of poor 
Magdalene's feelings, — the hope of recovering her lost 
friend, — the dread lest her brother should encounter one 
whom he considered his mortal foe, — the absolute bodily 
&tigxie she had undergone, — the fears of the worst,— the 
hopes that all would end well. Amid this torrent of feel- 
ing, all anxiety on Mrs. Lorton's account was overwhelmed 
— she almost forgot her existence, — and it was Harry's in- 
quiries that recalled her to remembrance. 

'* The party arrived at Southampton, armed with the 
necessary authority, and proceeded to reconnoitre and 
arrange all preliminaries. The utmost secresy was, of 
course, the first matter of importance, and, after much 
caution and many inquiries, Harry ascertained beyond a 
doubt that not only D'Oraine, but Muskito, were in pos- 
session of a dilapidated house on the opposite border of 
the Southampton Water. No one, even those suspecting 
that the two men ' were not what they should be,' seemed 
to have the least idea that there was a female in the dwell- 
ing. Nor were they certain that the objects of their search 
were there then. The house, they wer^ inforpied, had ft 
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very bad reputation. Years before it had the name of 
being the rendezvous of a gang of conlrabandistea, — ^then ' 
it bad ^Uen into decay. It was believed to be the bona 
Jide property of one or other of those whom they alluded 
to. Frequently the doors and windows would not be 
unbarred for months, — and then a pale, sharp-featured 
foreigner would ihake his appearance, no one exact]/ 
knew how, and disappear as mysteriously. I did not 
think there had been so much romance left in old sober 
England. Their arrangements to surprise the inmates of 
this dwelling — of the caution they used — of the difficulties 
presented and overcome — of Magdalene's persisting in ac- 
companying them to within a few hundred yards of the 
house itself, where she was compelled to remain, with a re- 
served guard of police — while Harry,. Philip, and two or 
three others proceeded directly to it — all these particulars 
ray cousin himself will detail to you when you meet I 
hasten to the conclusion. 

" I have paused in my task. My heart and head both 
ache. 

" It was a desperate night — and the banks of ttie South- 
ampton Water, at the precise spot they had arrived at, 
were steep and dangerous. It was with difficulty they 
found their way, as there was no direct road to the spot, 
and they were frequently interrupted by streams, frag- 
ments of rock, and in danger of falling into those deep 
sedgy pools, which prevail throughout the country, ft 
rained, as I have said, in torrents, and as they passed a 
sort of mound, or rock (I really forget which), they saw 
something white move slowly, yet as if with the intent of 
escaping their observation. This at once aroused Harry's 
suspicions — and he pounced upon it, without giving time 
for retreat, and who do you think it was ? At such an 
hour — in such a night — aloue — not a creature near, withui 
sight of no dwelling but that which, of all others, she had 
most reason to shun — it was Mary's mother i Some in- 
stinct, which we cannot understand, or some wild remen^ 
brance of D'Oraine's having a place of refuge op the 
Southampton River, doubtless brought her there, and then 
tefl her, what they found her, a hopeless maniac? Oh, 
my dear sir, is not this dreadful! The effect it has al- 
ready had upop our dear young friend is positive agony 
to tliink upon. I wrote > hopeless,* did I not ? Alas ! I did ! 
Yet it may not be so, for on that awful night she certainly 
recognised both Harry and Philip — ^guided them iirsilAdi 
AaO with, the utmost caution, to the house, and ab^iffutely 
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fottnd them the best means of entrance through the window 
of that very room in which the wretches had confined our 
dear Mary, nay more, but for her exertions Muskito would, 
have escaped ! You will hardly believe that D'Oraine got 
off,^ — hoiff, is more than I can tell. He succeeded in leav- 
ing the house, and, without, struggled but too successfully 
with a policeman, whom he overcame. 

" Philip's love of vengeance is almost too determined to 
tbink upon. It is painful to hear him speak of this mis- 
creant, and more than painful to speculate on what would 
occur were they to meet. He is now perambulating the 
coasty and lodging informations against him wherever a 
magistrate can be found ; if he escape the country it will 
be little short of a miracle. 

"I have not ventured to speak to Mary on any subject, 
but was delighted when (now some three hours past) she 
shed a plentiful flood of tears. She has twice asked for 
her mother. Much, indeed, my dear sir, do we need your 
counsel and support, and be it possible — or, I had almost 
written, impossible — I hope to see you here soon. 
****** 

" I laid down my pen to visit poor Mrs. Lorton. The 
physician thought it better that she should be left as much 
as possible to herself, my stout-hearted maid only being 
in the room, and Peter, poor fellow, watching without, in 
case she attempted to escape. She stood up mechanically 
when I entered, fcurtsied, and smiled ! O such a smile ! a 
smile that brought no brightness to the eye, and scarce a 
movement to the features ! I held out my hand to her ; 
she drew back, crossed her hands upon her bosom, .and 
said twice, 

" ' No pledging of hands, no pledging of hands ; it is 
curst, it is curst !' • 

•* Grace (my maid) tells me that her employment has 
been heaping silver coins one upon the other, and placing 
pieces of paper, doubled and trebled between each coin, 
so as to increase the height of the pile she builds. 

" I asked her * if she wished for any thing V 

" She shook her head. 

" Did she wish to see any one ? 

•* * No — except poor Mary — poor Mary !* she repeated, 
with a bitter sigh, and then she placed her hand on my 
cheek, and drew my ear close to her lips, * You must not,' 
she whispered earnestly, * you must not tell Mary what she 
i 8^-it would break her heart /* and then she fell into a fit 
of flobbing, as if, poor thing, her own heart would break ! 
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Nor would shjs suffer me to leave the room until I had 
promised what she desired. Oh, the strange unaccount- 
able wanderings of the human mind ! I am learning hu- 
mility. My lovely friend bowed like a lily by the storm- 
bowed— but, thank God, neither spotted nor - 6rofeen— her 
scarce less lovely mother so wrecked in intellect ! 

" I fear you will think me tedious. We are all sorely 
tried— but she is safe— that is consolation I I am impatient 
to speak to her—but dare not. As you may suppose, this 
matter has got abroad ; and the most extraordinary reports 
are, I am told, afloat throughout the town. The door has 
been beset by inquirers, and there has been a positive 
mob outside the house the entire day, quiet and respectful 
as possible, but full of sympathy and curiosity. I wish 
my poor cousin could get some sleep ; but he is, as you 
may suppose, in a painful state of excitement. 

•i I dread to ask the nature of the rumours to which I 
have alluded— but they must be silenced at any cost. You 
will be with us soon— I know you will, dear sir. Only for 
the unhappy accident which has kept you from us, these 
dismal events would never have occurred. I would not 
have you risk life, but aught else might be endangered to 
save those so dear to you and us. 

" God bless you, my dear sir. I post this letter to London^ 
as, by doing so, our servant will get the start of Ihe mail 
by three hours. Pray let my father know that she is safe. 
I will write him if I can. My mother is with me, and 
unites in all good wishes and good feelings. Dwell upon 
this— she is safe ! — and, thank God, at this mpment in the 
sweetest of sweet sleeps. 

" Yours, most sincerely, 

' " Ellen Revis." 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Hope, though it is pale sorrow's •nly cordial, 
Hath yet a dull and opiate quality. 
Enfeebling what it lulls. 

Mason* 

Lady Ellen's letter to Horace Brown was despatched, 
' she had intimated, by one of their own servants, who 
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^ had not posted above thirty or forty miles, when he was 
fortunate enough to meet the bed-carriage in which Unde 
Horace had been obliged to perform his journey. The im- 
patient man immediately ordered six instead of four horses 
to his equipage, and astonished the postillions by the pro- 
mise, that ** they should have gold to eat," if they arrived 
at Southampton by a given time. Finding that Lady 
Ellen*s servant was also charged with a communication to 
their family physician, and a letter to Lord Norley, he sent 
him on his way with six horses also, to the no small plea- 
sure and advantage of the postmasters. 

The next morning, paragraphs similar to the following 
were put in extensive circulation : — 

" We have forborne to hint at an affair of exceedhig and 
painful delicacy, which has occupied the thoughts of all 
who remember (and who does not?) the grace and beauty 
of one of the loveliest gems of our last lovely season. Our 
readers, so well versed in such matters, will at once see to 
whom we allude. We rejoice to be enabled to state, upon 
the best authority^ that the young lady was discovered only 
on Friday by her friends, in a lonely and deserted house, 
not a hundred miles from Southampton. Cupidity, it is 
said, and not aifection, urged the gentleman to detain his 
beautiful captive. He narrowly escaped the vengeance 
of her Jiancc; but his accomplice, a well-known roue • 
(whose bark has long been esteemed more dangerous than 
his Wf e,) was secured. There are other circumstances (we 
shall certainly detail them next week) which render this 
event one of the most striking romances of real fife that 
has occurred for years." 

Lady Ellen Revis looked at the pile of newspapers with 
which th^ benevolence of their friends had gratuitously 
furnished them, and thought within herself of the thorough 
hard-heartedness which prompts so many to propagate 
whatever is painful and disagreeable to the feelings of 
others. If anything peculiarly pleasant occurs, the chances 
are ten to one that the event passes without note or com- 
ment ; but let anything of a contrary nature happen,— let 
some misadventure, or misapprehension arise, and you are 
told of it in a hundred different ways at once. Condo- 
lence sharpens into sarcasm; and your "dear friends" 
speculate upon the sensations and words that will testify 
your sufferings. 

The most provoking part of this mock sympathy Is, 
that all the time they are putting the object of their com* 

Vol. IL— 14 
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paasioii to the torture, they expatiate -crpon their own h^f^ 
inanity, and the acuteness of their feelings for others ! — 
and absolutely argue themselves into the belief that they 
have hearts, and are not utterly destitute of every princi- 
ple of humanity. Oh, those homan repeaters, that strike 
in darkness, and tell, not of the progress of time, but the 
progress of scandal I — who journey from house to house, 
with the mildew of detraction hanging from their lips, — 
who smile in derision of the pangs they multiply, — ^who 
excite envy, and originate malice,^ — who turn and re-turn 
the simple and guileless word» of the young and innocent, 
and extract poison from flowers, and bitterness from the 
honey of the bee, — who make the heart of the young wife 
sad with scarcely-breathed insinuations against him she 
k)ves, and tempt husbands from the home they ought to 
cherish and protect, — who spread like a fog over a fair 
landscape, so that while it shadows and obscures, and 
renders all beneath its* influence chill and miserable, is yet 
so vapoury and tmdefined, that none can teil whence it 
comes or whither it goes, — who, having passed through 
life, and seen all barren, would that each saw and felt like 
themselves !— who, themselves of doubtful reputation, are 
prone to doubt the honesty of others, and read the virtues 
of humanity jn a dark corner, while tl)ey proclaim it» 
vices from the house-tops. Out upon such, I say I whfr 
ther clothed in rags or satins,— -whether hooded by a false 
felfgfon, or parading with the bare face of seeming honesty 
and bluntness. Away with them !--give them no comer 
in your dwellings— be not seduced by their gossip, or 
blinded by their wit. Let them be banished from all who 
value domestic peace, whether they appear in the shape of 
a paragraph, or, assuming the human form, lead you to 
believe they are akin to human nature. Away with such. 
Direct falsehoods never do half the mischief that petty in- 
sinuations and lowly whispered inuendoes work. Mus- 
kito, bold liar though he was, was a thousand times less 
dangerous than such miserable clippers of fair and honest 
frime. 

Peter Pike welcomed hh master with extreme delight ; 
telling him, while assisting him up stairs, that now he 
was come all would be right again ; and Horace (his eyes 
were moist though, while he spoke) answered that Peter 
was a gr€*ater fool than ever. 

Mary no sooner heard of his being come, than irfie fbr- 
gQt all but the iact of his arrival and had slied a pientifiil 
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sliower of iears upon his shoulder, before Ladjr EUexi 
deemed it possible she could have quitted her chamber. 
Harry Mortimer was with Uncle Horace when she enter- 
•ed ; but he left them alone, and long, loofi^ did they com- 
mune together. Horace had much to hear, and though 
Mary had not much to tell, as to quantity, still the quality 
was of so painful a nature, that it was long ere the tale 
was finished. When it was, Horace Brown was at a loss 
for words : he bowed down his head, and corered his face 
with his hands. 

" God's everlasting curse upon him T he said at last, 
throwing up his arms to heaven as he spoke. '* It is no 
use, Mary,'* he continued, for she would have silenced his 
invective; " it is no u«8e, my heart "has framed the curse, 
and it must have way : it is no use. I am growing old ; 
but I have neither lost the energies nor tlie feelings of my 
youth. To see you there, you— my hope—my pride— with 
your pale cheek, and your weeping e3res ; and to know 
that your young heart has been seared into age, and your 
spirit brofcear He paused for a moment, and clasping 
bis hands togetlier^ he exclaimed, " Teach me, Almighty 
Father, to bear this as becomes a man !" 

Mary took his clasped hands within her own. — " Dear 
uncle," she said, " look at me now, — there are no tears in 
those eyes, — I am quite, quite calm ; — do not let me think 
that I can teach pou patsence, — do not let me have the 
painful consciousness that I have plunged you into 
misery." 

•• Mary," interrupted her uncle ; " where is that neck- 
lace which I gave you, just before my poor brother 
diedr 

** Gone — all the jewels I had ; — all my mother's jewels 
went long ago, to purchase his silence, as I know now,— 
I did not know at then T 

" And you gave them all, poor child f 

" Ay,— did not my mother ask them 1 She will never 
ask me for such again ! Oh, Uncle Horace, I can befar it 
all !— except when I think of that— to see that slie does not 
know me— to bear her talk to me, as she did last night,— 
addressing words to the phantom. her imagination had 
created, and called * Mary, '—and I, her own, her only 
child, standing before her, and she knew me not !" 

" As to D'Oraine/' said Horace Brown, anxious to turn 
iier thoughts, " I cannot just now explain, but my firm 
canyidao^ ^ th^t his d^im upon ^our jcoothe?: xests on n 
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ialse foundation, and that I shall be able to prove that it 
does so, to the satisfaction of any who dare to doubt the 
feet" 

" you are in earnest, I see you are !'• exclaimed poor 
Mary,—** Oh, tell me how 1" ^ 

" It is a bewildered and bewildering- story," he replied, 
" and I shall not keep you long in suspense ; but you know 
my old way, never to say anything until 1 am certain of 
its truth, — the ship may sail with a feir wind, my child, 
caiTy its merchandise to the distant port, and sell it well, 
—return, — see England,— hail her white cliffs,— yet perish 
in the very harbour!" 

" Will the hope your words have just created perish 
sol" said Mary, growing still more pale, 

** I do not think it will ; I think, I am almost certain, 
that I shall be able to answer all doubts touching your 
mother^s early life." 

"Then doubts curt gone abroad,— her character has 
been canvassed,— her origin, I suppose, inquired into," in- 
terrupted Mary; proud and indignant feelings calling 
back the colour to her cheeks and brow. "I knew it 
would be so; I told D'Oraine it would; he talked of my 
saving my mother's reputeition with your gold. I knew 
it was too lat«, when he had made me prisoner, and the 
news of such an act had got into the wofld,— to be placed, 
Hke a foul rag, in the great kaleidoscope of society,— and 
turned, and turned, to suit the eye and will of the be- 
holder!" 

" Mary, my dear Mary, do not look so bitter,— do not 
let such bitter tones escape you,— I never saw you thus 
before," said her uncle, pushing. back the hair that fell 
over her features. •* Bind up your hair, ray child, and let 
us talk of something else." 

" There is a text in scripture," replied Mary, shedding 
back her ringlets, -« which says, *Out of the fullness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,'— let me speak of what is past, 
or my heart will burst I will tell dear Magdalene to 
bring me a glass of water, and set it here, and then I wiU 
draw this chair quite close to you, and hold your hand in 
mine, and turn away my face, and if I should weep, you 
will forgive me, for, dear uncle,— if^you are to have a 
child whose name may be tainted by the shadow that falls 
from her mother upon her— I will be y^ur child again, as 
I used to be long ago 4 and I will never leave you, never 
uncle, never I I wish I never had,— and my poor motheCJS 
— I know yoxk will find room for lier — and— ^" 
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** Maiy, yon will drive me mad !" said Horace Brown. 
** We must not forget our thankfulness, in this trouble ; do 
not speak more of it till to-morrow." 

•*I must," said Mary, **l must speak to you now.** 
Magdalene brought her a glass of water, — and, after walk- 
ing up and down the room for a few minutes, she seated 
herself by her uncte's side. . , 

" It is of Harry, and the .Norleys I would speak," said 
Mary. 

•* Good,? replied Horace Brown, shifting his foot to a 
more comfortable position ; " if anything could have en- 
deared Harry more to me than ever, it is his noble, gene- 
rous conduct on this occasion. I do not so much mind 
the exertions h6 made to recover you, because any man 
would do that ; but I feel his tenderness, his delicacy. — 
Poor fellow ! the deligfht with which he clasped my hand, 
when I arrived, the expression of his countenance, his man* 
ner. Ah, Mary, Mary, such happiness as is in store for you, 
will soon make you forget poor Uncle Horace. Then 
Lady E^Ien, — how fortunate you are in having such a 
friend ; — ^and her lady mother, just what a high born wo- 
man should bel R is natural to Englishmen to venerate 
Tank, when it is supported with dignity! As to his lord- 
ship, he is as mercantile in his way as if he were a penny 
trader. Well, it does not matter much ! — Harry is too old 
to be corrupted ; not but that I think he would have beea 
happier with me,— :you do not speak, Mary, what would 
you say V* 

•* You' must bear with me a few minutes longer," she 
replied—-** what I Tiave to say is anything but pleasing,— I 
hardly know how to begin. As to Harry,— this engage- 
ment—this betrothment, between him and me — must end. 
Now my dear, dear uncle, do not interrupt me, — I will tell 
you wliy. Perhaps you may not know, a« well as I do, 
his high and delicate notions of female honour ; you may 
not be aware of his extreme sensitiveness as to woman^s 
Feputation. He has often, oh, how often ? descanted to 
jne upon the pHrity and spotlessness of my mother's name^ 
he has said (I was proud of it then,) that he could not feel 
happy did he wed a woman whose mother had been even 
suspected of mere fashionable levity ; — he has said how 
much more he loved me, because of my mother's unsullied 
lame, and blessed her a hundred times for imbuing my 
mind with feelings and sentiments of honour and virtue. 
When I did, or said, what he approved, he always traced 
14* 
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it back to her; and so exquisite were his feelings up>dn 
that subject, that he fancied — now mark me, dear uncle — 
he fancied that the delicacy and excellence of a woman 
inu9t descend to her from 7ier mother /*' 

"Stuff, stuff!— he knew you cherished a compliment 
paid to your mother, more than a hundred paid to your-* 
self," intcif aped Horace Brown, 4)ettishjy. 

Mary shook her head. 

^ I was," said this affectionate child, ** a thousand times 
more proud of n\y mother's praise than of atfy ever be- 
stowed upon »myself; and though I confessed her little 
vanity and weakness upon some points which (forgive me, 
Uncle,) you almost called crimes ; still, when I looked on 
her exceeding beauty, and remembered the .purity of her 
iBaxims, and the purity of her actions, I thought Jvs praise 
of my dear mother the sweetest music I had ever heard 
Tainted as I now am ^' 

••Who says you are tainted?** demanded her uncle, in 
a voice of such Stem authority as made her start from her 
seat, — "who dares to say it ?" 

** I DO," she replied, in a tone which penetrated to his 
very soul : " am I not her child — will not the villain that 
was secured be brought to justice — will not iic tell the 
tale, with ail the large additions he knows so well how to 
manufacture? Maxwell, too, is acquainted with more 
than I Imagined. But, uncle, I speak not of public report 4 
It is enough that I know the sad circumstances— that I 
know my beloved mother is not the spotless being we all 
believed her. With this most heavy knowledge, I could 
not be his wife — ^I could not look him in the face — I could 
not meet those eyes— I could not " 

*• My dear Mary, you have not told Harry all this 1" in- 
terrupted Horace Brown. 

**^P> — -I wanted strength ; perhaps I wanted courage^ 

besides, I will not criminate my mother. Dear uncle, 
you will tell him for me, — you -will say how earnestly I 
pray for his happiness r 

,,5"'"P*^ -—-at the very moment you destroy IL" 

,,^?^^ some excuse." 

^^FaJsehooa, you mean:"- 

-^ ?;,'^^'^ t do not meanialsehood ; andyoulcnowl 



do not.' 

is nobTe^^^^^^^^^**^' ^^" ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^'^^^* ^^^ *^** 

wedded tfk ^^"^^ rather see you in your coflan, thaR 

*« a man who cared if you, being what jrou now 
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*Are, had been blown on earth^by any of the four winds of 
heaven, so that none could tell .frptn whence you came. — 
If there had been the slightest drawing back of this stately 
femily, things might bear another aspect ; but here they 
are, like angels watching over yeu ;— do not cast happi- 
ness from you, my sweet child, — I tell you, your mo- 
ther's early days aire free from stain, and even 'were they 
not " 

"My dear uncle," said Mary, in a firm tone, and with 
a dignity of manner for which -her 'uncle was unprepared, 
"my resolution is formed. How do you think that Harry, 
that any man of common delicacy, putting every other 
•consideration out of the question, could support the idea of 
his wife having been carried off, away .from all .protection 
— taken — but 1 cannot recapitulate. I will not believe it 
^possible that you can imagine for a single moment thatil 
would avail myself of his generosity, and force myself 
upon him — that you could suppose that he, moving in a 
^here so much above ourselves, could feel otherwise than 
^miserable with one who brought- " 

" Gold enough," interrupted Horace Brown, "to buy hie 
nincle's propeity, three, ay, four times over!" 

"Uncle," said Mary, "that observation is unworthy of 
you ; but I cannot argue the question more ; it is enough 
that l/eel the moral necessity there is for my declining, re- 
leasing him I would say, .from all engagement with my- 
self, with we, who am still too proud to enter any family 
where I should be unwelcome." 

"Mary, there must be a reason for this determination; 
you would not form.it without some good reason; has 
Lady Norley, has Lady Ellen slighted youl" 

«« No— nothing can be kinder— their -coming here is 
proof enough of kindness. No— if they. had been proud 
or stern to me, my spirit would have risen; as it is, 
there Js nothing left for me to do, but to bend to my des- 
tiny." 

Horace Brown made no reply ; but he was not without 
his fears that Mary*s mind was shaken by the desperate 
anxiety she^had^suffer-ed, 

*♦ Will you Qpeak of this to Harry 1 — Will you spare me, 
dear uncle 1 If you refuse, I must beg of Lady Ellen to 
do me that kindness. Hush ! that is his step upon the 
lobby, — his voice. Indeed, it will drive me mad, if I am 
obliged . to remain near him. Every look he gives— every 
dear word he -s^aks— is as a dagger in my heart. Spare 
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me, dearest uncle, spare mef' she exclaimed, bursting 
into an uncontrollable flood of tears ; ** I love him all too 
well, to see him cursed by such a union : — if I but smiled 
(I have but little cause for smiles now, yet, if I were his 
wife, I could not choose but smile,) he would think the 
smile was levity. If 1 sung, he would think I sung for 
others, not for liim. I should see other married girls 
turn to their mothers for support — advice — while mine 



She could not finish the sentence, but sunk in an agony 
of bitter feeling upon her uncle*s shoulder. 
Horace Brown*s own eyes were full of tears. 



CHAPTER. XXIII. 



Blander meets no regard from noble minds — 
Only the base believe what the base only uUer. 

While Mary was engaged in such mournful converse 
with her uncle, Lord Norley arrived at the hotel in a high 
fever of indignation and offended consequence. 

" He was glad," he said, " very glad, indeed, that the 
young person was recovered, — but, until the whole affair 
was cleared up in a satisfactory manner, he thought there 
was a great deal of indecorum — amounting almost, not 
quite, but almost to actUal impropriety — in Lady Norley, 
his wife, and Lady Ellen, his daughter, running down the 
throats of such people at a time when all the world was 
talking of the very equivocal position— the singular cir- 
oumstances and coincidences— he must say, the very sin- 
gular circumstances and very peculiar coincidences— 
which, of course, would be subject-matter of debate, — and 
he thought, that, taking all things into consideration, he 
naust insist on Lady Norley his wife, and Lady Ellen his 
daughter, removing thsit very day to another hot«l, not 
leaving Southampton altogether, but going to another 
hotel, — ^unless, as he understood Mr. Horace Brown had 
arrived, he (Mr. Brpwn) should see that, as a matter of 
•etiquette, it was the commoner*s business to yield to the 
peer, and remove accordingly. He doubted not Mr. Ho- 
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imce Brown would ^perceive this — though he also doubted 
if he would act thereon — seemg he was an opiniated ,per« 
son,— besides, he loved to jaeld (poor Lady Ellen threw 
up her eyes,) — he loved, by his own i)ersonal behaviour, 
to set an example of good conduct and forbearance to 
others, — he thought it right that men of rank should be 
the first to illuminate persons in the more humble walks 
oflife. 

Lady Ellen ventured to say, it was upon that principle 
Lady Norley and herself bad acted — foreseeing the good 
that would arise to Mary and Iter mother from their at 
once showing their friendship and confidence. 

His stately Lordship did not permit her to finish tl»e sen- 
tence. He recommenced by informing Lady Ellen that 
she was not a man ! — consequently not bound to set ex* 
amples — only bound to follow them, — hinted that she was 
rather fond of b&ug remarkable in what he considered an 
unfeminine way, — and, deeming it inconsistent to argue 
the question for a longer period of time, concluded by 
commanding that Lady Ellen and her mother should be 
prepared within an hour to remove their quarters : — that, 
however, was not his phrase, — his Lordship said that he 
had decided on sending his valet to command suitable 
apartments for them elsewhere. 

" My dear papa,'* again expostulated Lady Ellen, *' think 
of poor Mary — of her mother's deplorable situation — of 
what they have suffered, — indeed, papa, I never knew you 
so ungenerous before." 

While she spoke Harry entered the room. Lord Nor- 
ley repeated sundry of his observations to his nephew, but 
Mortimer's heart was too deeply interested to listen to 
them long. 

" Your Lordship," he said, " will, I hope, give me credit 
for every desire to act in conformity to your wishes, — but 
if you think it possible that I can leave my betrothed bride 
at such a time as this, you are mistaken. Nay more, Sir, 
I think -that Lady Ellen " 

" Sir," said Lord Nerley, drawing himself up, " do you 
pretend to dictate to me as to the management of my child 1 
You are perfectly well acquainted with my views aci regards 
. Mr. Brown's niece ; I have had no positive reason to aker 
• these views, — but, although I deny the right you, or any 
man, has to question either my ppinions or my actions, 
still I have no objection to state my reasons for thinking 
.that, all things considered, it would be pcioreproper— ajQj:^ 
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dignified— more reputable that what I have decided oa 
should take place, — there are other circumstances, also, — 
the rumours — the opinions, — but we will adjourn to the 
next room, and leave the ladies to give their necessary di- 
rections. Sunday though it be, they must remove to-day, 
* — nay, Lady Ellen, though ^ your cousin^ '^ — (his Lordship 
pronounced the two last words with peculiar emphasis) — 
**^your coimu^ seems to have forgotten that a child's first 
duty is obedience, I hope you have not done so." 

Harry followed his noble^ uncle with anything but filial 
reverence, — resolved to assert his free agency and inde- 
pendence, and pouring forth silent yet deep anathemas 
against the icy heartedness of worldly-minded men. 

There was in Harry's manner the upright and righteous 
bearing of an honourable mind. Frank and affectionate, 
he was also truthful and earnest — a model for English gen- 
tlemen to mould their minds on, — less brilliant than intel- 
ligent, — calculated rather to command esteem than win 
devotion, — ^yet who, having once secured affection, would 
never lose it by the indulgence, or rather the existence, of 
a poor or paltry quality. He was enthusiastic, as quiet 
persons oflen are, — enthusiaatic in his secret soul, — ixurs- 
ing many a high born feeling in the sanctuary of his own 
bosom, — ^lest the world might sneer at what it did not un- 
derstand. Proud, too, — very proud, — not vain, — though 
he was handsome, and not unconscious of the advantages 
which beauty gives to men as well as women. He be- 
lieved, also, in the doctrine of first love, — having loved 
Mary in his heart of hearts from the moment he saw her 
a playful child, to that very hour wlien his stately unde 
began to talk to him of the expediency of calculating what 
the world would say, cpuld say, and ought to say, — and 
questioning, ^ith wearying prolixity, how he could have 
been so imposed on as to proceed to Havre, when Mary 
was really in England ; he tben required a detail of how 
she was discovered— inquired minutely into D'Oraine's 
escape — and canvassed the motives which he supposed 
might have compelled her to seek her uncle, — reverted, in 
a few words (which, however, were sufficient in number 
and import to ^lake Harry's blood boil,) to certain reports, 
— and concluded his harangue by endeavouring to con- 
' vince his impatient auditor of the impropriety of bis re- 
flaaining under the same roof— though it was the roof of 
an hotel — with Mrs. Lorton and her daughter. «*Yoa 
l»ust be aware that your doing so," be said, «* can only be 
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interpreted in one way — a resolve, on yoar part, to many 
the girl, — notwithstanding not only the abduction, but what 
may have led to it" 

"And what other resolve, Sir," replied Harry, taming 
down his spirit, *' could I come to — supposing the deep a^ 
iisction which I bear her to be quite out of the question!" 

"Circumstances — expediency — have surely the power 
to alter every engagement," said the sapient Lord. " I 
agree to do a thing, supposing it to be lawful,— if I find it 
unlawful, the complexion of the affair dianges. You 
agreed to marry this girl, supposing all things to be what 
they appeared, — if they are not, why yQu are at honoura- 
ble liberty to retract, or (Horace Brown is amazingly rich) 
to make, perhaps, a more advantageous arrangement At 
all events this Muskito^s examination may explain some- 
thing; and, from what I heard on the road coming down, 
there is chance of D'Oraine's capture." 

Harry bit his lip till the blood came, yet he could restrain 
himself no longer. 

" The girl, my Lord, — as you are pleased to call her, — 
lias been the chosen — the only — the silently chosen of my 
heart for years, — and were she without a shilling-- with- 
out a friend — did the whole world turn against her, — she 
should be as welcome, as dear to that heart, as if she were 
dowered like a^ queen, and of royal blood. I am certain 
that, whatever she has done, has been done, not only with 
the best intent, but in the purest manner, — and, though I 
would yield to your Lordship's feelings, and deem it due 
to her honour and my own that eVery thing touching the 
influence this villain possessed over her mother" (Lord 
Norley sneered) "should -be explained " 

Lord Norley took a pinch of snuff, and said " Psha." 

" I thou^t," continued Harry, looking very steadfastly, 
if not sternly, in his uncle's face, "that you would like to 
hear my reasons for remaining in this house ; I felt it a 
duty to your lordship to detail them." 

" You need not trouble yourself to detail your reasons 
to me, Mr. Mortimer," said Lord Norley, stiffly. " In my 
own family I have been accustomed to command — not 
argue. My poor dear boys never disputed the right with 
their father ; if you. Sir, continue, or rather I should say 
desire, to stand in their place, I shall expect the obedience 
of a son where I give the protection of a lather." 

" I was so long without a &ther, my lord, that I may be 
excased if I forget how obedience should be rendered." 
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Lord Norley coloured violently, for Harry's bright lus^ 
trous eyes were fixed upon his fece with an expression 
which he could not misunderstand. 

••In this matter," he continued, ••you must permit me 
to act for myself. If I did not care for Miss Lorton — if I 
could even forget her uncle's protection when I had no 
other — I should consider myself the greatest dastard un- 
der heaven were I to desert her now. What, my lord, 
would the world rin^ withi Her mother— have you 
heard the state she is reduced to? I feel^ assured 1 must 
have misunderstood your lordship." 

•• Not at all, sir, not at all," said Lord Norley, with bitter 
emphasis. •* Do as you please — quite as you please, — fly 
in my face— I deserve it all — ^I could expect nothing else 
firom your plebeian education." 

•• Whatever the faults of my education have been," said 
Harry, with more acrimony than wisdom, •'they are cer- 
tainly not to be attributed to your lordships superintend- 
ence." 

Lord Norley looked at his nephew, — he had never be- 
fore either felt so angry with, or so proud of him, as at 
that moment. He was enraged that the pupil of a mere 
trader should dare to differ from him, and express that 
difference ; but, despite his displeasure, his perceptions 
were sufficiently acute to enable him to. see a lofty and 
firm spirit, which, if he could not break, might, by judi- 
cious management, be bent so as to promote the many 
plans he had in embryo. The justice of Harry's observa- 
tion stung him to the quick, yet, insolent and overbearing 
as he was to his inferiors, the weight and intellectual 
dignity of his sister's son compelled him to consider his 
reply. His proud spirit writhed beneath the taunt, and 
his impulse would have been to strike Mortimer to the 
earth. Before his answer was arranged, a door, which 
neither had perceived, opened, and from a narrow passage, 
communicating with what might be termed her prison, 
Mrs. Lorton entered, and advanced with a hand extended 
to each — almost before they became aware of her pre- 
sence. She wore no cap, and there was nothing to con- 
fiBC her abundant hair but a golden fillet, which encircled 
her bVows ; her figure was enveloped in a white dressing 
gown, and her cheeks were as pale as her dress; her eyes* 
glittered, and, as she moved with a rapid noiseless step 
across the room, she looked more like a spectre than a 
Jiving woman. She put ber finger to her colourless lips:— 
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** Hush — hush !" she said. " Magdalene left me, be- 
cause Mary was ill, and she thought 1 was asleep ; but I 
was not. There is something here keeps me from sleeping. 
Fie, my lord, you should not be in such a poor small 'room 
as this ! I listened at the door, and heard you and Mor- 
timer talking loudly. You must not quarrel, -because that 
would make my poor child more unhappy than she is !" 
and then she paused and sighed as if her heart would 
break. 

** You had better go back to your chamber, my dear 
madam," said Harry. 

"And so I will, but you must not order me. There 
never was but one man who had authority over me, and 
he was not my husband ! No,— not Uncle Horace. Lord 
Norley, you live in great style, and know many things, 
can you tell me what pride is 1 I don't mean the love of 
a new court dress— or the glory of jewels— or the gilding 
of a house, — these, I know very well, are hits of pride, 
. mere chips, — but the pride — you ought to know — can't 
you tell me 1 I think it must be something which we can't 
have, yet always want. You, my lord, wish to be a grand 
orator— and I wish to be white ! I am dressed in white — 
but that's hypocrisy ! Listen one little while — we are all 
hypocrites • ' You (I have heard it many a time) can never 
be a statesman— ^though you would seem one, — and I shall 
never be spotless— though I dress in white ! Oh, pride ! 
pride ! Now, do not call Magdalene, or I will scream — 
and I do not wish to do that. Never do what you think 
wrong, . particularly when you are young, for, if you do, 
the remembrance of it will haunt you all the days of your 

She put her hand to her brow, and passed it round her 
head. 

« Where are my ear-rings 1" she said, in a low and 
earnest tone. "I am a widow, and without gold, and yet, 
I had no jewels when my husband died ; how was that 1 
but this, I think, this fillet is gold." 

She disengaged it from her hair, and, walking close to 
Lord Norley, held it him, saying,— 

«» Will It please you give me money— coin for it ? I care 
not what the coin is, so it is money, and then I can buy 
silence. Will it please you change it for me 1 Could I 
but get back the money I have spent— spent on foolery — 
I ahould not ask you, sir," she said, with an air of offended 
digiEuty. 

Vol- D.— 15 
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Lord Norley drew out his purse to indulge her humdiff/ 
mid counted some coin into her hand. While he was s<> 
occupied (and her eye glanced on every piece as if she 
would devour it) Mary and Magdalene entered by the 
same door that had admitted her, the momCTit she saw 
them she thrust the gold into her bosom, still holding the 
filFet in her hand. 

In her agitation Mary did not see Lord N'ortey. 

•* Mother," she said, " why are you here 1*' 

*• There's an ill-bred giri !" exclaimed Mrs. Lorton, with 
a total alteration of voice and manner. " Curtsey to h& 
lordship ! Why, Mary, he is a lord," she continued, in a 
half- whisper. " Curtsey, Mary, down to the ground, — so l" 

* My dear Miss Lorfon," said Lord Norley, ^' pray re- 
tire, — this agitates you too much — you are paie and trem*- 
bling — I beg of you to retire."^^ 

"Stay," interposed the poor maniac, coming between' 
them, " stay, and let me beg her pardon !** 

She sunk on her knees at her daughter's feet, and when 
Lord Norley would have raised her,— for Mary was 
obliged to cling to Magdalene for suppoi't, and was per- 
fectly unable to move or speak, — ^she turned to him and 
exclaimed > — 

" Stand back, my Lord. If I had knelt as often to in- 
nocence and virtue as I have to rank and vice fhey woidd 
not have deserted me Aow ! On my knees, Mary, I ask 
you to forgive me — at your feet! Pray, child, forgive 
your mother 1 1 meant it all for good ! 1 wanted to hide 
my fault beneath a little plot of earth, and then heap it all 
high with gold,-— so that people should wonder at the glit- 
tering and never think of the sin beneath! Off, Sir J" 
she said to Harry, who attempted to raise her from the 
ground. 

" May I beg your Lordship to leave her with us 1" said 
Magdalene. *• Mr. Mortimer, send Pei:er and the nurse 
both here — for God's sake do » Thils," she whfspered, «*is 
but the prelude to fiercer ravings." 

•* Mary, I cannot leave you — come with me, love — you 
must not remain here," said Harry Mortimer, as Lord 
Norley quitted the room. 

**It is you, Harry, who must not re»rtain here," said 
Mary, struggling to repress her feelings. " Lady Ellen 
has just told me that you are all about to leave this — and 
I am glad I met you, and have power to tell you that I 
think it right—very right — you should do so." 
•* If all* the powers of earth, Mary, were to command k. 
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I woyHd not leave you now !" said Harry, with determined 
energy. 

**0h yesl" exclaimed the poor, bewildered motlier, 
coming forward, •* you will leave her — Believe me — for 
from henceforth I mean to say the truth — my life has been 
one long lie — all acting — all acting till now, — and oh !" — 
she sighed as if her heart would break,->* such sad acting 
as it has been !" 

" I will go with my mother, and return to you here," 
said Mary apart to Mortimer. 

'"Ay, Mary," continued Mrs. Lorton, " bid him farewefl 
— do — do. I tried to conceal it as long as I could. I 
lived in sin (and I knew it) for more than twenty years. 
There is a place in Scripture (Magdalene will remember 
it) .where it is said to a sinful woman * go, and sin no 
more,* — but I sinried on — 'twas for her — for her — for her! 
Think of the name she will be called — shall I whisper it to 
you V and she drew close to Harry while she spoke. He 
shuddered and left the room abruptly, and Mary, white as 
a lily and trembling like an aspen, could hardly support 
herself "You see— you see — you see," she repeated 
wildly, "the silent scorn — the contempt — ^j'ou observe it ! 
I .«aid how it would be ! It will drive me mad — utterly 
mad! Now can you blame me, my child 1 Can yon 
blame me now 1 You see how it is— he deserts us — and 
we have no money ! Look — scorn and starvation — two 
of hell's hounds !" and the wretched lady fell into one of 
those violent ravings which Magdalene had too truly an*- 
ticipated. 

It was wonderful to see how Mary was supported 
through this scene. It was beautiful to observe how sor- 
row had tempered her mind— and how a mind so tempered 
can strengthen the weakest body. Her spirit wap, as it 
were, conceiiiratedy — its finest essence preserveci, — and 
when, after the strength ofihe poor maniac was exhausted, 
she fell into a jslumber — Mary Brown Lorton prepared 
herself to meet another trial. Her foot upon the threshold 
of her chamber— *he paused for strength. A feeling of 
desolation — the consciousness of the nature of the tie she 
was about to sunder for ever came upon her — a sensation 
of loneliness almost sunk her to the earth. She whispered 
to herself how much worse it would have been if Uncle 
Horace had not been here] — and thus gathering consola- 
tion from the very briars of affliction, she entered the room^ 
:where Harry waited for her with feelings of the xtioal 
/singled and painful descriptiojL 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



For now I stand as one upon a rock, 
EnvironM by a wilderness of sea. 

Shakspeare, 4 

Harhy advanced to meet his betrothed bride with even 
more than his wonted earnestness and warmth of manner. 
He had always deeply loved her, but now his generosity 
as well as his affection was called forth, and every finer 
feeling _of his noble nature glowed within him. He pressed 
her to his bosom, and, though she yielded to the pressure, 
she looked into his face with an expression of such utter 
mournfulness that its memory haunted him for years. 

" Is Ellen gone 1" she inquired. 

"No, she would not go without saying good bye." 

" It is soon said," replied Mary, " but Jong remembered. 
Have you seen Uncle Horace ?" 

" Yes, but he seemed too worn om to speak to me." 

" I told you a short time ago that I think it right you 
should leave this house — right, that you should leave me 
for cuer." The twg last words were almost inaudible, yet 
Mortimer heard them. 

" It is an ill time for jesting, Mary," he said, much agi- 
tated. " Why should I leave you ?" 

" Simply," she replied, " because it is hot right for you 
— as you now are, with great hopes and brilliant pros- 
pects, — to unite your fate to that of one whose fame is 
blotted. Now, Harry, when we must part for ever, I can 
tell you, without a blush, I love you too well to support the 
idea that you wedded unworthily." 

Harry looked at her with a most painful but undefined 
notion that her brain must be affected. 

" Hear me," she continued, " for a little time. The prin- 
cipal events from which our sorrows spring can be no se- 
cret now, but the under current which has wrecked our 
happiness must be khown but to ourselves The fearful 
ascendancy that man possessed over my poor mother is 
but too clearly explained. From the hour it was so, I 
never thought of you, Harry, but,sis a brother^" 
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Harry a^ain looked at her intently. There was no ap- 
pearance of wavering in her manner,— nothing in the tone 
of her voice that intimated want of firmnesfi,-^it was sad- 
mournful— yet resolved. 

"I cannot understand this, Mary," he said, |>ressing her 
hand to his lips. 

** Alas !" she replied, "how ^can I make yoH comprehend 
■what it is agony for me to think oi^ You fancy the words 
you have heard are but fruits of the wanderings of my 
poor mother's mind,— their fouBdation is truth ; but do 
not, Harry,— let me implore you, do not— breathe this even 
to Lady Ellen. It may be that to you I ought not to have 
said so much ; perhaps it is a selfish feeling which makes 
me rather sacrifice this po/tion of the secret than permit 
you to think her you love capridous, or capable of change. 
God knows that at this moment-^during this hour, the 
last we shall spend together— I never thought so Jaighly of 
you— never estimated you as I do now." 

*• Still Mary," he said, "you speak riddles. What can 
have caused — what created this resolution 1 That the 
miscreant whose outrage plunged us all in perplexity and 
misery has much influence over your mother is but too 
evident— that such influence was gained in early life is 
also certain — but how ihia can aflfeet our engagement I 
have yet <o learn." 

'* Have you forgotten how frequently you exulted over 
4he purity of my mother's character 1 Have you forgot- 
ten how oflen you have said that, were she less excellent, 
you would be less satisfied ? Can you not call to mind — 
but why," she continued, with a total change of manner, 
— "why need I dwell on thisi You know that perfect 
4ove cannot dwell with suspicion." 

" I would as soon suspect an angel from heaven as you, 
Mary," saici Harry, passionately. 

•*• You say so now," she replied, " and you are not sus- 
picious ; but doubts would come — I know they would; 
the most trivial circumstance — a word-*- a look — a sigh. — 
•might (and, Harry, the bare probability of such an event 
would crush my -heart even unto death) make you any, 
* She is too like her mother !' " 

She covered her iace WJith her hands to conceal her 
emotion, while Mortimer, with feelings that can be better 
imagined than described, paced up and down the room. 

" She was young — almost a child — beautiful — innocent 
15* 
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— guileless,** said the weeping-girl, ** when he knew and 
married her." 

•« Married her!" exclaimed Harry. "Do you really 
mean that that monster was actually married to your mo 
thcr, and yet dared to solicit your handl" 

Mary shuddered as she spoke. " That was, I am cer* 
tain, a mere mask to extort money. I silenced the horrid 
subject when he dared to menticm it But to return : he 
married my mother early one summer morning, and be- 
fere the noon-day came he was compelled to leave his bride 
— why or how I know not — I could not ask — but she 
thought him dead, — under this belief she married my poor 
father. You see now what I am ; — but judge her not 
harshly — judge her not harshly !" she exclaimed, clasping 
her hands. " He came to England — found her the wedded 
wife of a rich man— made her believe her early marriage 
was illegal — yet held it over her as a threat ! Do you 
wonder she is mad 1 She was a mother ! She had long 
been aware of the utter profligacy and vileness of his cha- 
racter. Her children — she had not courage to think they 
were what the only survivor is. . She gave him gold — 
gold — gold! — and again he disappeared. Oh, how she 
hoped him dead ! Imagine the years of gilded misery that 
woman passed! Her trembling anxiety — dreading that 
she lived in error, and seeking to make atonement by up- 
right and righteous living : longing for my sake — my sake 
Harry, — for distinction ! Oh, what a tender mother she 
has been! — how full of love! — how rich in gentleness! — 
in every sweet and womanly attribute ! Those who judge 
harshly should look into themselves and learn mercy." 

** Still, dearest Mary," said Harry, resuming his seat by 

her side, "you are unchanged — your mother's" he 

paused for a word, and. Mary caught at the pause as it had 
been a crime. 

"What could you say?" she inquired, while her weary, 
weeping eyes flashed for a moment with an unusual Ore. 

<* Nothing, believe me, dearest, that cmM give yoq pain." 

** No, no, I am sure of it : think of the suffering ! — the 
suffering! — during so many years — the sword .hanging 
above her head —the poisoned chalice standing by her side, 
which she knew she must drink ! Would that we both 
had drank and died !" 

She pressed her hands convulsiyely to her bosom, to 
•till its throbbings, but her poor heart beat all too ra{»dly. 

^I that was so proud of her, to see her now! You 
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have seen her, but not thYough the long and dreary night, 
when all around is hushed, and there is silence, and time 
for her mad words to sink into my brain. You will pray 
for me, Harry ! — you will pity and pray for me, when we 
are no more together ; but I must finish. .In London, after 
she met him (it was at Lord Norley's,) she again gave him 
gold, jewels, every thing, to purchase silence ; and I knew 
it not.. My poor father died — I thank God for it every 
time I pray — and he found out (I think it must have been 
through Maxwell, whom my simple, though clever uncle 
thought he had secured) that she was dowerless, — and 
then he planned to get my fortune all within his grasp. 
Indeed," she continued, "I confuse myself; — ^it was my 
uncle's letter to my mother told all the truth, and he stole 
it in some way, I forget how — and then — I set off to Lon- 
don, to prevail on him to pay D'Oraine the price of silence, 
and save my mother's fame. He, regretting he had not 
stipulated for more, pursued me— you know the rest 
Muskito, heartless as he is, will make it all rude prison- 
talk, every paper will be crammed with it, the news will 
form rare paragraphs, — posted up here and there — anec- 
dotes manufactured — our pictures stuck in the shop win- 
dows — commented on — pointed at ! Oh, that we had re- 
mained where I was born ! Harry, forgive me all the pain 
that I have caused you,— the gay, light, cheerful girl, has 
become the sad, sorrowing woman." 

*• You shall not be sad or sorrowing," he replied ; " I 
will be with you. Oh, Mary, you cannot suppose, if I 
imagined that the high state you have before spoken of 
would separate us, but that I would fling it far from me, 
return to your uncle's counting-house, and endeavour to 
be, like him, an upright British merchant ! What, dearest 
Mary, would all the wealth, the brilliancy of state, be with- 
out you — you, the morning-beam of my first youth— the 

sunshine of ray manhood 1 Never, so help me " 

•• Hush r* she exclaimed, " you do not mean to deceive 
me ; but you have deceived yourself. Visions of honour- 
able ambition — of high distinction— have been with you 
long ;— the claim I resign, is but one of the many which 
hold you in thrall, forthe good and the honour of your 
kind. A statesman, such as I would have you, lives for 
his country. I have pleased myself for hours, days, weeks, 
by the contemplation of what you would do, say, look,— 
I shall do so still,— but our paths are different. I must re- 
turn to the valley from whence I came; you wUl not dis* 
appoint the hopes of your early friend!" 
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" Friend !" Poor Mary laid particular emphasis on that 
word, as girls ever do, when their hearts are most full of 
love. She was unconscious of the fraud, poor maiden,— 
9he was herself deceived ! 

" Mary,'* said Mortimer, for she would have risen from 
her seat, had he not prevented it,—" you shall not leave 
me thus ; to give you up, would be to tear from out my 
bosom all that is most loved and cherished there. Come 
weal, come wo, let this unhappy circumstance be com- 
mented on as it may, you are my betrothed in the face of 
God and man !" 

" Not so,'* she answered ; «• we part for ever. I wili 
force you to respect, to esteem me. My duties as well as 
yours are distinct, yet defined. Your country, your rela- 
tives, demand that you should not link your fate with gild- 
ed shame. I shall have much watching. I will never 
leave my mother to the hireling's care. My poor uncle, 
too. I shall be very happj," she continued, while her tears 
flowed on, •• very, very happy. I shall do my duty, and I 
«hall hear that you do yours. I shall see it, perhaps," she 
added, trying to smile, ** for in future years, when all this 
has been forgot^n, we may meet again." 

" Horace Brown will never suSer this," said Harry, in an 
agony of distress : "it is unjust and cruel. If I perceive no 
obstacle, if I see in you all that can render life desirable, if 
I care not, why should you thus mar the only real happi- 
tiess of my existence 1 Pause, dearest Mary, before you 
drive me from you ; pause, I mtreat you ; your feelings 
are excited now ; you are not what you will be after a lit- 
tle reflection,— for your own sake, dearest, drive not from 
you the lover, the friend, the husband,— who iiever unta 
this moment fully understood the depth, as well as the pu- 
^n^ Z^V ®^^^* ^^^' "^^i^k ^f your mother's skua- 
no p'^^h If i^ ?'°"'* "^^'^'s advancing years,-you have 
^•r^tlnL ''^''^' Mary.^wea1tti cannot purchase friend- 
Whiue—!"^^^^ ^^"^« ^«« been, and will 

not utter an^h^*^^^' ^^ ^^®®^ ^^^ ^^ ^® spoke, he could 
shivering handt^ ^^^^' ^^ ®*®^^ ^^°''® ^^' grasping her 
spair upon her ' ^ gazing with mingled iiope and de- 
rushed upon her n '^^^ ^^^ afiection of her entire. life 
«nd the wronc shUV^^^^ ' ®^® remembered her jealousy, 
youthful as h^ v^ ^^^^ ^^^' ^**^" ^^^ SP*"' w«^s ^ 

^•narked ^r iiers^rr^* ®^ ^"^^ ^^at the course sbe ha4 
^^ was p«am before her^ she was fully 
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impressed with the idea that Harry could not love any 
human being whom suspicion " had overshadowed. So 
perfectly had she convinced herself of this, that it will be 
remembered, before she quitted the Isle of Wight, for the 
purpose of persuading Horace Brown to accede to 
D'Oraine's demand, she had resolved not to unite her fate 
with Mortimer's; this resolution had gained strength 
when she found that the affair must necessarily be can- 
vassed over, and made the subject of public animadver- 
sion from such publicity. Well might a woman shrink 
from such. 

Harry had only said the truth, when he stated that he 
had never before understood the " depth and purity of her 
sweet mind." An idea of self, or the interests of self, 
never occupied her thoughts: perfectly unconscious of the 
generous enthusiasm which was in reality the main-spring 
or her conduct, she believed that her actions were merely 
the result of reason and justice. .The weight which her 
immense fortune would give her in society, never entered 
into her consideration; she never called to mind, how 
gold silences all scruples, heals the most wounded reputa- 
tions, and calls forth the smiles and greetings of the world. 
She felt degraded, and she could not bear that one she 
loved should share that degradation. 

To Harry, all she said was new, — the agony he had 
suffered on her account, again pressed upon him; her 
Image had, indeed, been mingled with every dream of 
future happiness and renown ; he had thought how she 
would grace the station which in a few months they were 
to hold together : he knew that the path to distinction was 
strewn with thorns ; but he also knew, that while her gen- 
tle hand would extract them from his pillow, her sweet 
voice would cheer him on his way. 

She was exactly one of thoge beings who would adorn 
a court, and yet not seem out of place in a cottage. So- 
ciety had refined, without destroying that exquisite sim- 
plicity of mind which is the smiling handmaid to woman's 
happiness. He loved her deeply and tenderly ; he was 
proud of her ; and though he had heard too much and too 
often of her treasures to be insensible to their advantage, 
yet it may be said, with perfect truth, they were, in his 
estimation, but as dnst in the balance, when compared 
with her personal and mental attractions. Now, when she 
stood trembling, and almost dissolved in tears, before him, 
lie thought her dearer far than ever, blending, as she so 
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truly did, the gentleness of a tender woman, with the at- 
tributes of a heroine. 

Mary, poor Mary, who had evercome her own feelings, 
was unable to support Harry's evident sorrow and dis- 
tress. She could not endure it longer, and replied to his 
passionate and reiterated entreaties, that she would not 
cast him off for ever — that she would at least wait, that 
she would delay his sentence — by continued showers of 
tears ; and when she felt it absolutely necessary to escape 
his presence, overpowered and unable to utter a single 
w^ord, she retired to the privacy of her own chamber, only 
to renew her prayers and supplications for strength to 
keep her resolution unchanged. 

It seemed as if her trials on that day were to have no 
end. She had to encounter Lady Ellen, to bid her adieu, 
and deemed it right to tell her determination. There was 
mucli of true love's chivalry in Mary's sacritice, that 
found a faithful echo in. Ellen's heart ; but she knew the 
world better than Mary, and assured her that she over- 
rated the difficulties, and magnified all things connected 
with her situation. 

** I know my cousin better than you do, Mary," she 
said, when they had exchanged farewells for the tenth or 
twelfth time ; *' his affections are fixed upon yoii ; he might 
marry, but he could never love another ; think longer of it, 
and yoQ will think better." 

^* And you to say this, Ellen! you, who fcrjow that your 
lordly father has obliged you to quit this hotel on our ac- 
count. Do you think I would enter the noblest family on 
earth, if I were to be deemed unworthy?" 

" Brave girl !" exclaimed her friend ; " so would I have 
you feel ; that sentiment is worth all the rest ; never would 
I have you do so ; but, trust me, no shadow of unworthir 
ness could exist in the sunshine of so much gold !" 

" I would not be indebted to ihat^' said Mary, scornful- 
ly, " for my admittance an'y where !" 

" My dear Mary, talk as we will of aristocracy, gold is 
in our day, at all events, the aristocracy of England. A 
sudden fit possessed my father : the House has been iip 
some weeks, so he has had an opportunity of exercising 
his eloquence; — for many days he has been amongst 
strangers, consequently, he has not had the power of 
showing his authority, which he has pent up for our ad- 
vantage; his words must have way, and so must his 
temper, ox he would die ; — ^he most especially egtiniates 
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your uncle's gold. As to yourself, my dear Mary, yoa 
are what he considers every woman under such, or in- 
deed, any circumstances — the alloy : you cannot be angry 
at his viewing you in the same light as his own daughter 1 
Had we been at another hotel, he would have commanded 
us here, to show that nothing could be right but what he 
counselled." 

" Thank you, dearest Ellen, you set things in a cheer- 
ful light ; but my resolution is unchanged : he shall 
never have to reproacfi me hereafter. Never could I 
bear a doubling' look from him, — at least, he shall respect 
me !'♦ 

"What a world it is I" thought Ellen Revjs. "I who 
have offered up all my own feelings and affections a will- 
ing sacrifice to secure their happiness — and, now " 

She observed with pain the ravages which sorrow had 
made upon the features of her friend, her livid cheeks, her 
swollen eyes, her brow contracted by the agony of thought 
• Magdalene entered — Lord Norley had sent the car- 
riage, a second time, for Lady Ellen Revis, and informed 
her that he waited dinner. 

The two friends looked into each other's face, and Lady 
dlen could no longer repress her tears. "To-morrow, 
dearest Mary, to-morrow I will see you," she whispered. 
•* God bless you till then." 

She stopped at the door of Horace Brown's sitting-room, 
and knocked,— the reply was, " Who is there 1" She en- 
tered. Harry was seated by the side of his early friend, 
and when he removed his hand from his cheek, it was 
glittering with tears. The old man, too, was visibly a^ 
fected— he could hardly speak ; — he tried to rise, but Lady 
Ellen prevented him. There wast a coldness in his man- 
ner, a decided effort to restrain feelings which ill brooked 
control ; she took the hand, which he hardly offered, and 
pressed it to her lips. 

" You are not one of them," he said, and his eyes 
glistened ; " you do not fly from ^er— do not— I will not 
go on — I should say too much — more than beseemed me 
— in your presence ; but the proud peer shall repent it — 
by heaven he shall !" 

"Lady Ellen put her hand to his mouth, — ** Forgive- 
me, child, forgive mfe," he continued, in an altered and 
subdued voice, " I forgot all but that beloved one and her 
sufferings." In a momeftt his spirit changed. " You had 
better go Harry Mortimer ; why should you remain with 
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a proscribed people 1 By the lord, one would think w€ 
were gipsies — vagabonds! not remain in the same hotel f 

*• Who told you this, sir 1" inquired Lady Ellen, glancing 
reproachfully at Harry. 

** Oh, not he, be sure ; to save my feelings, he would 
compromise my dignity; for a man, madam, may have 
dignity, though he be not a peer, — the man, I take it, is 
the oldest creation ! It was Peter, Peter Pike, told me; — 
poor honest fellow, it was not pleasing to him to hear such 
conduct canvassed in the kitchen of an hotel; however, it 
has calmed me." His features, his Umbs, were trembling 
with the rage that flashed from his eyes while he repeated, 
•* calmed, quite calme'l me. I have not felt so tranquil 
these six weeks ! Will you, Lady Ellen, have the good- 
ness to present my compliments, Horace Brown's compli- 
ments, to Lord Norley — perhaps I ought to say respects^ 
considering the difference of our situations" (and he drew 
himself up, as proud people always do when talking of their 
humility) — " compliments must do, howler, and teull him 
that 1 thank him for hia anodyne, — nothing could at this 
time tranquilize my feelings so effectually as his absence!" 

Lady Ellen looked, as she really felt, much mortified : 
the keen grey eye of Uncle Horace rested on her, and 
within the same instant the knowledge he possessed of 
her noble and dignified character appealed to his feelings. 
There was a proud flush on her cheek, and her lips were 
compressed, as if to keep in the sharp reply that was strug- 
gling for utterance— he saw all — he remembered all— 

"Forgive, dearest lady, forgive me!" he exclaimed; 
" forgive the irritability and petulence of an old, and, I be- 
lieve, a proud spirit, which has been lashed, goaded on by 
circumstances beyond its power of forbearance. I know 
you will. Lady Ellen. I thank and bless you for your 
affectionate attention to my Mary. Poor girl ! she has no 
protector now but me! It is fruitless, Harry — fruitless 
and useless all. She never shall enter a family, unless it 
is considered an honour to receive her. Once more. Lady 
Ellen, farewell ! I am glad Mary has some drops of a 
genuine merchant's blood in her veins. She spoke to me 
of this dissolution of partnership before, but on other 
grounds. God bless you, Lady Ellen, — I must speak a 
few more words to Mortimer. God bless you ! while Ho- 
race Brown lives, he can never forget Lady Ellen Revis.** 
* * « « * * 

The cup of sorrow appeared as if filled to overflowing 
lor all connected with the merchant's &mi]y. 
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« Do not," said Magdalene Marsden to Mary, " 4o not * 
regret my constant attendance on your mother ; believe 
me, it is the greatest mercy that could visit me now, to 
have my thoughts and feelings so fully occupied ; if they 
were not, I should not cease to think of Philip, and his 
painful absence. Wild and wayward as he is, he would 
not disappear without giving me some clue to his inten- 
tions, or informing me of his whereabouts, unless, indeed, 
he was meditating what involved danger in some shape 
to himself: that is what I dread. Oh, it is, believe me, a 
blessing, in my present state of mind, to be so completely 
occupied. I h^ve no time for thought, and your dear mo- 
ther's sufferings call upon my feelings continually, and 
without cessation." 

" You extract good from evil," said Mary ; " it is a rare 
alchymy !" 

" I used to do so once," she replied ; " but I fear I have 
almost lost the art. I valued things that Save been torn 
from me, too deeply not to regret their loss ; though I re- 
sign myself to the infliction ; still I feel it as such. I might 
almost say, that while I love I tremble; for never did I 
love any thing 1 did not lose, — it is like a fatality !" 

" Are you a fatalist, Magdalene 1" 

«* Not exactly : I would not be so, if I could help it ; but I do 
believe that all happens for the best, and that, as it is impos- 
sible for us to foresee, so it is impossible for us to prevent ; 
the darker, the cloud, the brighter, / know, will be the sun- 
shine ; but clouds have obscured my path, the darkness of 
which it is hard to forget, even in sunshine. There is a 
presentiment of evil at this moment which hangs about 
me like a shroud ; I would fain dispel it, yet I cannot ! — 
every step upon the stair, even while our mother slumbers, 
seems as the herald of evil news, and often I sta^t, fancying 
that some unknown voice called Philip — Philip !" 

*' How dearly you love your brother ! I wish I had a 
brother to love !" sighed Mary* 

" Do not desire it,'* she replied ; " a few years past, and 
I had all I loved — mother — brothers— and one whom, 
though 1 left:, I perhaps loved best of all ! Not only did I 
love them, but they were worthy of all the affection I could 
bestow. Where are they now 1 You see I am — alone !" 

" Your brother, Magdalene, your brother Philip," said 
Mary, trying to recall her from her sorrow, while, poor 
girl, she was almost sinking beneath her own ! 

Vol. n.— 16 
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" I will go to your mother," she exclaiaxed, starting. aflF 
from a dream at the sound of his name ; " were my mihd^ 
to remain unemployed, 1 should go mad l** 
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To t^c just'g^ods, not us, pertainetb vengeance.' 

Thomsqft, 

To connect the present with the past, I must request,- 
good reader, that you will call to your remembrance the* 
two ostlers at the posting-hoose where Mary changed 
horses on the night of her intended journey to London^ 
Titne travelled with those two unromantic specimens or 
human nature pretty much as it does with every one else; 
they continued to sneer at, and suspect each other, grow- 
ing together like two nettles, from, habit, not inclitiatibn, 
and agreeing only upon the main point of their trade» that 
of extracting as much from a customer as they could^ 
\frithout being subjected to a charge of (townright disho- 
nesty. 

•* Rabbit-skin,'* as he was called by his associates, had 
profited by the hint his assistant had, perhaps, unwisely- 
given him, taken more than one fee, and discovered more 
than one secret, without his knowledge. Cunning, when 
properly educated, ripens into cleverness ; and cleverness, 
if uncultivated,, usually degenerates into cunning. Cun- 
ning they both were, and, consequently, wise in their ownt' 
opinion. 

It has been already shown, that Philip Marsden had re- 
solved the deep and stern resolve which parts from a man's^ 
heart only with hfs life's blood, of finding D'Oraine, and 
punishing hinri as he merited. The one idea of vengeance 
filled his whole soul, — it was a desire ever present with 
him since his brother's death. Recent events renewed his 
hatred, and he had thought or feeling for none other. *He 
stbahdoned himself entirety to this dreadful passion ; he 
stimulated his excited feelings by the picture of his bro- 
ther's death, and the recapitulation of the insult offered ixi 



hfgone days to his sister — pictures, his vivid and over-ex- 
cited imagination had so often drawn, that they haunts 
him by day and night. Instead of casting them from him, 
he cherished and nourished them, to the exclusion of every .. 
^ther ; and when, notwithstanding his energy and activity, 
he failed in discovering D*Oraine's haunt, failed in tracing 
Jbim anywhere, or by any me£ins,it was with a galled and 
worn out spirit he resolved to go to Southampton, more 
irom a desire to discover if Magdalene had beard anything 
that could lead him to his enemy-s lair, than from a wish 
to know how his friends supported their accumulated mis- 
ibrtunes. In his present frame of mind, I doubt if he had 
«een his sister dying before his eyes, that it would have 
warped him from his purpose. 

It must not be imagined that he did not feel the greatest 
indignation at the insult offered to Miss Lorton ; he felt it 
4ceenly ; but only as an additional stimulant to his deep 
and settled hatred of B'Orafine. He had wrought himself 
Jto the belief, that to rid the earth of such a monster, wculS 
be a benefit to mankind, and had resolved to accomplisb 
liis purpose, even if his life paid the forfeit. 

D'Oraine had hitherto evaded his pursuit ; — yet the puT)- 
licity given to the occurrence, the intense anxiety which 
consequently prevailed, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Southampton and Portsmouth — the watchfulness of the 
police— the energy of the legal authorities — rendered the 
wily foreigner's escape to the continent from that line of 
coast almost impossible. All interested in his cqptur^ be- 
lieved that he was concealed in the neighbourhood, though 
they had failed in discovering where ; this belief occasioned 
Philip Marsden, during the past days, to whirl round and 
round the district, like some wild bird of prey, impatient 
to pounce upon his victim. 

Worn, and weary in body and in mind, he entered the 
inn to which I have just alluded ; he had wandered ou 
foot for miles across the country, led on, at first, by one 
rumour, and then by another, to the hope that he might 
at last discover the object of his search. Nothing could 
exceed the anxiety which prevailed everywhere to hunt 
out the miscreant who had so grossly outraged the hal- 
lowed laws of our beloved land ; — nothing else was talked 
of; it was the theme of conversation in every house, in 
every cottage. Mary's beauty and accomplishments were 
extolled beyond all example, her wealth exaggerated, un- 
iji she might have been imagined one entire and perfect 
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chrjsolite; even dear Uncle 'Horace became an object of 
intense interest A biography of his life, and sundry hints 
at his peculiarities, appeared in a fashionable London 
paper, and were of course copied into the country vehicles 
for the dissemination of truth and falsehood. 

As Philip entered the inn I have before mentioned, to 
procure a little rest and refreshment, two countrymen were 
standing at the door, talking the various reports over, and 
inquiring for the latest infonnation. 

Fatigued, as the young sculptor undoubtedly was, his 
fetigue did not prevent his noticing, that as he paused to 
hear what the men said, the lame ostler, in the cap of 
humble drugget, nudged one of them with his elbow, as 
much as to say, either hold your tongue, do, or, observe 
who that is. He had been at that inn more than once, to 
ascertain if anything had transpired ; though he could not 
imagine why the lame ostler endeavoured to prevent the 
countryman from speaking, he was convince^ *^,^\ inert 
was some especial reason for his conduct, and he felt 
anxious to ascertain what it was. Alter partaking of 
tbat species of light refreshment which landlords hold in 
contempt, and which inn-waiters consider mean and un- 
gentlemanly, because it costs little, Philip Marsden con- 
sidered how he could make acquaintance with the lame 
ostler. 

It is curious to note how awkwardly minds, either of an 
elevated character, or under the influence of strong excite- 
ment, set about the every-day business of life. An ordi- 
nary person would have lounged to the stable, said some- 
thing about horses to this functionary, and given him a 
glass of spirits, by way of opening his lips, 

Philip did not think of this expedient, or, at all events, 
did not adopt it Indeed, though he did think, this mode 
of proceeding never occurred to him ; — he contented him- 
self with saying to the waiter, that he wished to speak 
Y^ith the ostler. Presently the one qh chef entered ; and, 
scanning Philip most carefully, remembering, moreover, 
that he had entered the inn on foot, and perceiving that 
he had a worn appearance, he resolved to cut his inter- 
view as short as possible, by questioning, though he came 
to be questioned. 

*?Vat may ye vant vith me, young gent'mn'^ it's a 
chillyish night, unless one has summut to varm von's hin- 
side." 

Philip either did not he^r, pr did pot wndersts^fid the 
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^Int ; but looking Rabbit-skin in the &ce, said ttiat he was 
•not the person he wanted. 

'"Not him as you vanted," repeated the fellow, with his 
native twang ; " and vat do you mean by sendin for him 
"as you doesn*t vant, instead of him as you does 1 Do you 
think, in an hestablishment of this ere sort, that .peoples 
has nothin to do but dance after people vat has nothin 
to do ]" 

Philip did not reply to this impertinent observation, but 
besan to consider what sphere of action was assigned to 
the person whom he wished to see. He resolved to seek 
tim himself, and, without observing Rabbit-skin's insolent 
stare, abruptly quitted the room. 

"Now that's what I calls manners!" quoth the ostler; 
" but it*s not good manners, nor indifferent manners, but 
downright bad manners. I think the chap's head's turned 

— he can't know vat he vants, — unless, indeed but he's 

not like a runner — still " 

The fellow paused ; thougli any observer of human na- 
ture would have seen in a moment that it was not from 
want of thought — he twisted the end of the dirty Bandana 
kerchief, which encircled his neck, three or four times 
round the tip of his finger, and mutely reviewed what- 
ever his craft or cunning suggested as subjects for con- 
sideration; then, with a sudden jerk withdrawing his 
finger from its Imprisonment, 'he stun^ped out of the £ipart- 
ment. 

Philip discovered the object of his searcli in the endea- 
vour to raise a heavy truss of hay jthat had fallen down 
from the hay-loft ; — it was almost too great an achieve- 
ment for his decrepit frame, and Philip tendered his assist- 
ance stt the very moment it was most needed. 

" Thankee," said William: "all the hard vork is left 
upon me, every bit of it.; while f other, the principad, as 
vee calls im, 'muses'hisself ; but it's the vay o' the worldJ 
Heavy truss that — it's un o' the uns ve keeps for sam- 
ples, 'cause measter deals In un, and ve never eats prime 
hay ourselves, — a beautiful sample it is as any in the 
county." 

-"Had you not better get something to drink?" said 
Philip,"a sudden ray of woridly intelligence coming to bis 
assistance. 

"If you please," replied the ostler, deliberatdy, "thatis, 
if you'll stand it, — we're halouanced here." 

Philip gave him a shilling, and thep, without farther pre- 
16* 
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amble, asked him if he knew who he was % The fellow 
turned the shilling over, and eyed the young sculptor with 
an air and expression that would have fascinated a deli- 
neator of vulgar humour. 

" I sispects you're a gen'lman ; you've gien a token of 
it, thof it be but a little un." 

" I did not want to put the question of gentility," replied 
Philip, without attending to the man's hint, " but to ask if 
you knew who I am." 

" I has a guess, you've been a runnin arter that furriner, 
as all the vorld's a talking about." 

"I shrewdly suspect," continued Philip, fixing his 
large eyes upon the ostler with a penetrating look, which 
he could not escape from, "you know where that per- 
son is." 

The man lifted up his hands in a depre<?ating manner, 
but Philip's gaze remained unchanged, while he con- 
tinued, — 

"You are poor, you want money, — all I have'* (he 
drew forth a purse, and the ostler saw gold gleam within 
the netting,) "shall be yours, if you will only tell me 
where he is." 

*« I don't hexactly know vere he his at this prlsent mo- 
ment, though I own to the nudge vich I see you saw, as I 
feared that young man might have made too free with his 
tongue; nor should I (if it's a be that I did) like to turn 
over any feller creeter to a dirty hole of a prison !" 

" I promise you," said Philip, with a bitter smile, " that 
you cannot be more anxious to save him from prison than 
I am." 

"Oh ! but I doan't see-^ ^" 

" You see this purse," said Philip, his wits wonderfully 
excited by the faintest hopes of vengeance, and he shook 
the glittering temptation before the man's eyes. 

"Ees, I sees it well enough!" he replied, with a low 
chuckling laugh ' " and I'd have no objections to feel it 
either— only the poorcreetur — hush!" he said, placing the 
forefinger of his left hand upon his lip — "hush— Ae'# a 
coming !" 

"He — who?" demanded Philip, eagerly thrusting hi« 
huid in his bosom to feel for his pistol. 

•* Why, t'other chap— the principal, as I told you vc 
calls him." 

" Go on,** said the disappointed sculptor, *^ I do not bear 
a atep." 
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*' Look at her I" replied William, pointing with his thumb 
to where a bull-dog, chained to the manger, was dragging 
her ugly puppy to her nest with her paw. 

" Ve can't hear no step, nor no sound ; but that poor 
hanimal can ; — veftever he comes, he treads on or kicks 
the pup ; so she von't let him, poor dumb hanimal." 

The dog was right ; before William had twisted a roll 
of straw into its proper shape to rub down a horse, that 
ought to have been attended to more than hour before, 
Thomas entered. 

"It'll carry ye anyvere. Sir," said the cunning William; 
" but you could not have her in fit trim for the road be- 
fore to-morrow morning, by no manner o' vays, — the gen'l- 
man has a mind to pony Bess, for his own private ridin, 
Tummus." 

" Vy,'* responded Thomas, " the gen'lman said as how 
he didn't vant the ostler." 

" He's a Lunoner, he is, and doesn't know the difference 
between one or t'other, — but as to Bess, my principal 
here, '11 see he that owns it, and lit ye know, Sir, von't ye, 
Tummus r 

"Ay sure vill 1, if the gen'lman loikc," he answered in a^ 
doubting tone. 

Philip said yes, and cursed the interruption which he 
could not prevent. Thomas seemed resolved not to leave 
them . together, and William, between the accustomed 
"hiss" of his avocation, trolled forth with considerable 
«B^hasis, — 

^ Meet me by moonlight aloae. 
And then I will tell yuua tale." 

These lines he repeated twk». To prevent further obser- 
vation, Philip quitted the 49tabl9, uncertain whether be 
ought to order a bed, or wait until the first ostler had dis* 
appeared. His blood boiled in his veins ; he felt assured 
that the lame man had some knowledge of D'Oraine's 
haunt : he could hardly have accounted for this belief in 
a rational way, and yet he lelt assured that such was th« 



I«uckily a carriage and four stopped at the inn, and aU a 

weie imaiediately bustled and busied m preparation to :m 
dmsge horses for the unexpected trailers. Philip- 
mingled wiith the crowd, and the lame ostler whiiptved 
hi«r-''Take No 13, and go to bed." , 
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Philip secured the apartment, which was a miserable 
one, and perceived that the window opened on a shed that 
joined the stables. He did not go to bed, but sat until the 
candle burnt down 4n the socket, and smouldered into 
darkness. It was a night of gusts and Ain, the moon now 
and then emitting just sufficient Mght to show the dark 
and towering ctouds in all their mysterious majesty. Phi- 
lip sat, his arms folded, his head resting upon his breast, 
wearied by thought, yet unable to repose, from that ha- 
rassing excitement which overwhelms the spirits without 
deadening the feelings. The house had been for some 
time comparatively still, and he dlm^st jeared that his 
purse did not contain sufficient money to tempt the subordi- 
nate ostler ; he drew it out and fingered the pieces one by 
one, to ascertain their number. He then took into account 
the lame man's apparent poverty, and his hopes returned.* 
Philip had never been in the habit of calculating results. 
Though years of privation had succeeded the one to the 
other, yet he had been sustained by that innate conscious- 
ness of superiority which bales up th« sinking vessel to 
the last. The mind had supported the body, notwithstand- 
ing the' body's privations; and when the sun of prosperity 
began to shine upon him, he was so haunted by the spirit 
©f revenge, that all the blessings he had in perspective were 
as nought, — indeed, they never entered his mind. 

^fter much patient and ifnpatient watching, he heard a 
ROise, as if some animal was stealthily crawling over the 
tiles of the shed beneath his window ; at last the drugget- 
capped ostler appeared thereat, and was quickly admitted. 
His information, delivered in his own peculiar dialect, was 
of the nature that Philip hoped for, yet hardly dared anti- 
cipate. D'Oraine, whom he had so frequently, and so 
fruitlessly sought, after all, was within his reach. The 
ostler was positive that he could not be mistaken, he was 
certain of it. 

"Don't I remember him theoight the young lady was 
runoflfvithr* he said; **do»'t I mhid veil, my principal 
telling me to circumnavigate the chap in sweep's livery? 
and didn't I, like an hidiot, refuse to do sicha thing, 'cause 
4*d hoften been so put upon, and thought it was no better 
than a pick of a shilfin, or at most aigtiteen pence? — and 
little thought in my hinnocence how it was, as that chap 
had sent, though he was so long after her hisself, a currier 
before, to find all purtickelars, and if her footman had 
harms or not. Still, Vve often thought since that, my bin • 
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nocence protected me ; for who knows what melancholy 
hend poor Rabbit-skin may come to through that, or sum- 
mut else. Dishonesty has but one reward ; and if he 
cheats me out of my fees, it's all as one as if he cheated 
you out of your money." 

This communication was thrown away upon Philip; he 
had ascertained that D'Oraine, from the vigilance of the 
police (stimulated as they were by the hope of reward, and 
that natitral, or rather national antipathy which people in 
their rank of life invariably manifest towards foreigners,) 
found it impossible to get off the shore ; for, from the day 
succeeding Mary's discovery, an accurate description of 
his person had been forwarded to every sea-po4 along 
the coast ; thus hemmed in, and with hardly enough mo- 
ney to pay for the common necessaries of life, the V.TStcl> 
ed man was driven almost to madness. ' He knew that 
ul» puwci' Over rrfary was gone ; the secret, if secret it 
could now be called, was known to Muskito, and upon his 
silence he had no reliance. He had drained every source, 
he was banned and blighted, and Mrs. Lorton, the victim 
of his perfidy, was a hopeless maniac. 

Great villains assist each other, but the little fall off from 
their associates in a time of trouble ; besides, Muskito was 
himself in prison! He had, in the time of his prosperity^ 
conceived it necessary to be liberal to the cunning ostler 
more than once ; and the hope he held forth to him of still 
greater reward, when his present trouble had passed aw^y, 
induced the man to secrete him in an untenanted cottage 
belonging to the landlord of the inn, and which he had the 
care of, as far as sleeping th«re went j for the ho§t gf thf 
p©sting-hou3e did not like the idea of risking the loss of 
the few fixtures which, pogr as they were, might tempt 
some of his not too honest neighbours. 

William, jealous of his companion, was sufficiently on 
the alert to discover his secret ; and, doubtless, would have 
betrayed it before, had It not been for a sort of undefined, 
yet humanizing species of sympathy which he felt towards 
a man,"whom a few days of agonizing watchfulness Kad 
converted almost into a spectre. He knew that Philip was 
not an officer of justice ; he believed him to be a gentle- 
man; and as his bearing was so wild and wayward, he 
was not quite certain but he might be some friend of 
D'Oraine's ; moreover, he had grown tired of keei^ng a 
secret which promised him so little profit ; also, he had 
§^ the gold, and jt is one thing to hear of a regard, ao* 
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other to feel the bright and temptmg eyes of the yeflow 
serpent glitter on your palm, and woo you to their pur- 
pose. Drugget, poor lame fellow that he was, only did 
what thousands had done before, though with more de- 
liberate design. As h^ stuOed his promised treasure into 
his pocket, he whispered to himself, — 

"Well, Tummus may thank hisself, that's all; it's long 
since he said, — here's yer half, Vilfiam !" 

When the ostler had told Philip all he knew, when he 
offered to lead the young sculptor to the cottage, saying, 
that "his principal" was so tipsy that he had fallen asleep 
on a hay-loft, and would not, in all probability, waken un- 
til long after day break, Philip — was it not strange ! — Phi- 
lip paused, for the first time, to inquire what species of 
vengeance he intended to take — blood ! — he would have 
blood ! — but how? — Would, or, rather, could he force him 
to meet him, — or was he to become a cowardly assassin ! 
Almost mechanically he let himself down from the roof of 
the shed, and followed his cautious conductor along the 
inside of a fence, for nearly (perhaps the way appeared 
longer than it really was) half a mile ; then his guide turned 
a few paces up a close copse that was, as it were, built 
round with trees. 

"Dq you see that cottage," ^whispered the ostler, — 
** there, the moon is shining on it close to the little edge I" 

« That hut r* muttered Philip. 

" That very'un, — there he is !— did I tell you his body- 
^ard vas asleep— took a drop too much. Shall I knock 
at the door a«d t«ll him yer name — it'll take a start out of 
him — maybe he's timerous 1" 

" Leave me," said Philip, in a tone so hollow that it 
«ttade the ostler start ; — he had placed his eye to a chink 
in the door. 

" He has a light," whispered William ; " but he has 
shaded it quite, so that it cannot show outside. Poor 
creetur, he's a swaying about like a wild beast in a 
cage !'* 

"Back!" — and the awful voice of the young man, ia 
that hour of strong feeling, sounded more like a death- 
knell in the ostler's ears, than any other sound he had 
ever heard. 

" You mean him no harm ; you won't betray him to the 
hofficers?" he muttered while retroating. 

" Go home — leave this instantly !" — was Philip's reply, 
WillJana saw thai resistance was yain, ^d .he crept 
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Mealthfly away, under shelter of the hedge which skirted 
the high road, resolved, however, not to go to bed. 

Philip now looked through the chink which the ostler 
had first observed, and a strange wild thrill ran through 
his frame, when he recognized in the haggard, lean, hol- 
low-looking man before him, the once brilliant, yet base 
destroyer of so much happiness. The lone and desolate 
aspect of the cottage was in keeping with the destiny of 
its unfortunate inmate, — the walls were crumbling and 
disfigured, — ^the glass of the windows was broken, — and 
the carefully closed shutters, though they might exclude 
the eyes of the gazer, could not exclude the air, which 
whistled its wailing music through every crevice. 

D'Oraine had hung the fragments of a bassmat around 
his thin candle, so that the only light it gave was flung on 
the opposite wall; — he paced backwards and forwards 
in the dim and desolate shadow, like the spirit of evil, ever, 
when the wind deepened its tones, casting a glance of ter- 
ror towards the windows, or the door. 

Philip tried to speak, but he could not utter a single 
word. At last, with a heavy groan, D'Oraine flung him- 
|elf on the floor. The sight of so much misery would, at 
Rny other time, or under other.circumstances, have soften- 
ed Philip's heart; but then, contempt for the man who 
could cling with such tenacity to a banned existence, was 
added to his former hatred, and he felt as if ridding the 
world of one so mean and wicked, would have proceeded 
from the same impulse which prompts the mountaineer to 
slay the destroying wolf He could not see the hell which 
raged within that bad man's bosom ; he had never been a 
sensualist, so he knew nothing of the vile passions which* 
chain the sensualist to mortality. Ke only thought — this 
wretch has nothing of the Christian's feeling to support 
him to the last, or make him wait his time; — he. is possess- 
ed only of tl.e base animal instinct which flies and hides 
from its pursuers. With a strong effort he shook the door 
almost from its hinges. In an instant D'Oraine was on 
his feet, his pistol grasped within his hand, but he did not 
speak. 

•* Open, or I will force the door. It is I — Philip Mars- 
den I"' exclaimed the young man. While his voice vi- 
brated through the dwelling, he distinctly heard the pistol 
click. 

" If you have a spark of manly feeling lingering within 
you," he repeated, " open the door — I am alone !" 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Thus oft it hapB, that when within 

They shrink at sense of secret sin, ^ 

A feather daunts the brave ; 
A ioors wise speech confounds the wise. 
And proudest princes veil their eyes, 

Belbre their meanest slave. 

Sem. 

" Alone," repeated D'Oraine, ** quite alone, sure you 1 — 
what is it you require 1" 

'*! will hold no parley with you here: if you do not 
obey me, I will force you to do so," replied Philip. 

** You — you — mean me no harm," stammered the miser- 
able man, ashamed of his own cowardice, yet trembling 
while he spoke. Jli 

" You can expect no good from me ; yet I do not design 
murder," was the sullen answer. 

Slowly D'Oraine commenced undoing the festening, but 
Philip waited not his leisure, — suddenly lusbing against 
Ihe door, he pushed it in with so much violence, that the 
Italian staggered back several paces before he recovered 
from the unexpected shock : his first action was to pre- 
sent his pistol to Philip's bosom. The young man neither 
moved away, nor struck it down; but he fixed his eyes 
upon the haggard countenance of D'Oraine. It did not 
escape his observation that the hand which held the pistol 
trembled. After a brief effort to retain it uplifted, his 
arm dropped by his side, and turning away his head, he 
covered his face with his hand, to conceal the convulsive 
agitation of his altered features. 

'* I have found you at last," said the sculptor ; " I. am 
come, not to consign you to justice ; but, to take justice 
into my own hands; — before the sun rises, one or other of 
us will know the meaning of that mysterious hereafter, 
which you have so often scoffed at !" 

" Leave me, Philip Marsden — leave me, — all I now de- 
aire upon earth is— to— to— to escape from this horrid con- 
finement-^to— leave this country for ever !'• 
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•« Miscreant !" exclaimed the young man, — *» were it not 
that my brother's blood cries for vengeance, — were it not 
that the insult you offered my sifter remains unpunished, 
— were it not that the misery brought by you on my best 
and dearest friends is yet to be accounted for,— I mighty 
perhaps, loathing you as I do, suffer, nay, help you to de- 
part in such peace as remains to the wicked ; — but — men 
do not waste their strength in words." 

Leaving D'Oraine to recover his sel^possession as be9t 
he might, Philip deliberately fastened the door, and then 
paced the length of the cottage room, — ** Five — five and a 
half," he muttered, and drawing a pistol from his bosom, 
he bent over the candle, to examine if it were fully 
primed. 

" I do not mean td murder you ; you see I do not," he 
said, turning with a grim smile to D'Oraine, — ** take your 
position, — I have taken mine, — let us fire together I" 

"Philip— Philip Marsden," expostulated the Count, and 
his words came in broken syllables from between his chat- 
tering teeth, — "think — think what you are about to com- 
mit, — ^it is murder ! — you know I cannot raise my hand 
against your life." 

" You are grown delicate in blood, — ^you like variety : 
— two of the same family are more than you desire," 
said Philip, in a tone of sarcasm which cannot be described. 

"Beware, young man; you will goad me to madaess," 
replied his antagonist. 

" So I desire ; I would send you out of the world^ with, 
the same burning pain at head and heart that you have 
made others suflfer. Think of my sister's years of^ar- 
tyrdom, — think of your fraud s,-«-y our impositioQ^^— of 
the fair girl whose fame you have laboured to blast,— think ^ 
of her mother — they say that she too is mad. Do not , 
force me to fire where you stand." 

" Listen to me, Philip Marsden : if it were my confes- 
sion, and you were holy priest, I could not speak more 
truth; — I did not slay your brother Claude. 

" Monster !" exclaimed Philip, springing to his throat, — 
" do not dare to name his name." 

D'Oraine shook the young sculptor off, notwithstanding 
the tenacity of his grasp, and then, gathered himself up, 
with a dignity and grace that would have beseemed a bet- 
ter man. ^ 

" You see," he said, in a calmer voice than he had as 
yet been able to summon, " you see, tliough I have starved 

Vol. IL— 17 
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almost in this den, rather thah be made an example of ftf 
your high courts of justice, my strength has not departed 
from me. You would serve Miss Lorton : enable ni6 but 
to escape from England, and I will put in your possession 
information respecting my early connexion with her mo^ 
thcr, that will set her mind at rest, and establish her legi- 
timacy for ever beyond donbt." 

•* And who dares to question it V shouted the youth, ren«' 
dered ten thn€fs more desperate by the defeat he had sus- 
tained, — ** this is another of your doubles." 

•*As I hope for mercy, Philip, it is not." 

«* Is there nothing lean say," he replied, " that will force 
you to act as becomes a man 1 Ruffian ! coward ! liar f 

" Go on, poor boy ! 1 can listen." 

'* I spit on you— degraded dog t" sai'd Philip, in the deep 
and earnest tone of concentrated scorn and hatred. " If 
you will not meet me as becomes a man, you shall suffer 
as becomes a reptile. I wilJ guard this door till morning, 
and then let who will convey the miscreant to justice. 
You might have escaped this, you might have had a 
chance of dying at least a decent death. Augh ! — what 
has life to offer for such as you 1" 

Philip moved to the door, aitd placed himself at the en- 
trance. D'Oraine expostulated— soothed — threatened, — 
"but all he said could not extort a reply from the obdurate 
and determined Philip. If his prisoner advanced towards 
where he had sentinelled himself, he immediately raised his 
pistol ; and it occurred to him more than once as being 
strange that D'Oraine had thrust his into his bosom, and 
had not attempted, af^er the commencement of their inter- 
view to draw it forth. 

The midnight air became coM, and more cold as the 
morning drew nigh. The iir-ra-la of the travelling 
coaches broke upon their efeir more frequently— the cock9 
from the neighbouring homesteads crew — and the faint 
light of approaching day mingled with that of the full yet chill 
and pallid moon. D'Oraine had reclined against the wall for 
nearly an hour without uttering a sound. Philip still kept 
his pistol in his hand, when the sound of voices and foot- 
steps, at no very considerable distance, made the young 
sculptor speak again, — 

" Must I, then, lead you to your fate 1 Do as I desire, 
and you have a chance of liberty." 

Philip never forgot the look which was D'Oraine^s an- 
swer to his words. It was such as the rich man in tor* 
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tnents might have been supposed to cast across the fiery 
gulf, on Lazarus as he rested in: Abraham's bosom. 
Though, alas ! there was little of the right and humble 
spirit of the patient Lazarus in the character of Philip. 

The men drew more near. ** There is yet time," re- 
peated the. sculptor twice, " yet time." He slepped withia 
the threshold, and half closed the door. " Is not your 
^irit of sufficient strength to prompt you to esca^pe the 
stare — the gaze — tlie curses — the contempt — of the whole 
world 1 there is yet time." 

The men's voices sounded as if they were in the small 
garden of the cottage — another moment, and they came 
/irom the w;indow. 

" Say," n^uttered Philip, " that you will do as I require, 
aod no power shall force that door — there is pet time .'" 

Another look, like to the first, fell from D'Oraine upon 
the sculptor. His eyes met those of his pursuer with so 
fixed a gaze of agony and despair, that he hardly perceived 
the movement as lie drew a dagger from Jiis vest, and 
plunged it twice into his own bosom. 

* iit * * % * 

" It was my own act," murmured the dying man, as the 
peasants, attracted by Philip's call, entered the cottage with 
the grey dawn of morning, and raised him from the floor. "^ 
•*• There is no . blood of mine upon him, though he drove 
me to it." 

Philip looked sternly on, and manifested no fiirther in- 
-terest in the unfortunate man, for whom no better end 
'Could have been anticipated. He had been disappointed 
of his revenge, and even D'Oraine's blood, welling as it ■ 
did upon tiie floor, called forth no feeling but regret that 
4t was not his hand which had avenged his wrongs. De- 
spite the count's entreaties, the countrymen would carry 
him to the inn. As they lifted him from the floor, the pis- 
tol dropped from his bosom. Philip picked it up, and per- 
ceived that the priming was damp. He looked at the 
-count — again their eyes met — but the glare and glassiness 
X)f the grave were jupon those of D'Oraine. " Had it not 
been so, Philip, still I would not have harmed you," he 
.fiaid. Philip made no reply, but followed the living and 
the dying in silence. 

It is easier to imagine than to describe the scene of con- 
fusion which this event occasioned at the inn. Public 
coaches were induced to wait long after their horses were 
^^ged tp ascert^n Uie **Jatj(st news," s^nd if there w£^ 
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any chance of the ultimate recovery of one, who, having 
spent a life of folly and of crime, lacked strength, at the 
last, to strilce the awful blow with firmness. 

A surgeon, whose attendance was immediately procured, 
soon ascertained that all the skill in England coiijd not 
preserve Jiis life. Yet his hand had trembled in the act 
Reports flew like winged messengers over the country, 
and the space in front of the inn was already crowded 
with people, when a post-chaise drove up to change horses. 
The servant was not, as usual, on the dicky, for he got 
out to inquire the cause why so many people assembled 
there 1 leaving two females and two dogs inside. There 
is no mystery whatever about them — the man servant was 
Peter Pike. 

Horace Brown, the moment he heard from his beloved 
niece of the suspicion as to her mother's marriage with 
her father being (according to her mother's confession) 
illegal, resolved to see the woman whom Peter had disco- 
vered, and the French lady had relieved ; and, therefore, 
without consulting any one, he despatched Peter, com- 
manding him to bring Madame and her protegee to South- 
ampton instantly. Mary's persisting !n her determination 
not to see Harry again, and to break off all connexion with 
the Norleys, appeared to the shrewd and observant mind 
*of Uncle Horace as the effervescence of a high and upright 
spirit. " I must let her have her own way, I see," he said, 
within himself, " if I do not, her proud, yet tender, heart 
will break. I will note how far others support her in her 
determination, and act accordingly hereafter." Still he 
could not rest until he had seen this strange woman, and 
as removing Mrs. Lorton, or indeed himself, was hardly 
l)racticable for a few days, he determined upon having her 
brought there. At any other time Peter would have re- 
joiced exceedingly at such a mission. His taste was not 
very exclusive, nor refined. To be of importance in the 
eyes of any lady, whether old or young, was an era in 
Peter's life, but the honest fellow's heart was too full of the 
troubles which pressed on -those he revered and loved to 
dwell much upon the happy circumstance that committed 
two ladies to his protection. Stjll while Madame was for- 
vardjng, with all tlie bustle of French energy, the prepa>- 
ratlons for their departure, Peter did stray into Oxford 
street, and purchase a pint bottle of lavender water, a large 
three-shilling plum-cake, a cut glass bottle of salts, and, 
for his own especial decoration, a green satin stQck. Thi^ 
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!he clasped round his neck, and being rather tight it im- 
parted a colour to his cheeks bordering on what artists, I 
^lieve, call "purple lake." At any other time Peter 
would have refitted his outer man altogether, but he sighed 
leven while putting on the stock. Poor fellow, to his credit 
be it recorded, his heart was with ^' Miss Mary'* and his 
master. 

Peter quickly ascertained the cause of the tumult in the 
4nnyard 

"Heaven shield us, Mr. Marsden !" he exclaimed. 
*• Pray God you have had nething to do with this matter ! 
and would you just have the goodness to look after those 
ladies while I drive on and bring my master here? — he 
will never forgive me if this bad man dies without his see- 
ing him." 

Philip was in no frame of mind to look afler " ladies," 
-nor did he vouchsafe a reply, though he volunteered to 
drive to Southampton, leaving Peter at the inn to await 
4iis master's pleasure ; he did not even make an inquiry as 
to who the ladies were — his unsatisfied and eager spirit 
dtinticipating some relief from the rapid motion of the wheels 
^and the gallopping of horses. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

'What am I now ? how ends the day of liffe? 
For end it must ; and terrible this gfloom. 
This storm of horrors that surrounds its close. 

Joanna BaUlie, 

Bapid as was Philip's transit from the inn to Southamp* 
4on, the news of D'Oralae's capture had gone before him. 
The ^tory had undergone the usual changes, and rumours 
of the most wild and vague description had driven poor 
Magdaleoe almost to the verge of madness. One said that 
the Italian had been waylaid, while endeavouring to es* 
cape from his pursuers, — another, that he had been stabbed 
in his sIeep,~another, that he was found weltering In his 
blood in a ruined hut,— anotlier, that he had been forced 
to fight by a desperate youth, who had pursued him from 

17* 
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country to country, and at last discovered his retreat, and 
that the murderer was in the hands of justice. 

Mrs. Lorton*8 insanity prevented, I had almost said 
happily prevented her (If anything like happiness can at- 
tend the most awful dispensations of Providence,) frcMn 
suffering under these statements. Mary remained so 
overwhelmed by her recent sufferings and sacrifice, that 
the question as to whether D*Oraine lived or died, did not 
seem to add or talce from her misery, so completely does 
one great trouble overwhelm all smaller ones, — even her 
separation from her lover, the chosen one of many years, 
felt as a light sorrow in comparison to what she endured 
while soothing the frenzy, or watching the uneasy and un- 
refreshing slumbers of her beloved mother. There is a 
beautiful passage in that book where all is beauty, which 
often echoes to my heart^ when one trouble is as it were 
diminished by the pressure of another : it was singularly 
applicable to Mary, situated as she then was : — 

" The Lord stilleth the rough wind, when the east wind 
bloweth." 

Perhaps Uncle Horace deserved as much sympathy as 
any ; because his was one of those self-suffering spirits 
which claims none. No one ever felt its sweetness more 
than Horace Brown; yet no one sought it less. His 
thoughts and feelings gained consistency from his habitual 
silence ; the stems and leaves were few, but the fruitage 
was rich; — the roots were nourished in his heart; — ^he 
was, like most British merchants, dangerously proud ; — 
and it would have been a matter of curiosity to those 
who are anxious to develop causes, to ascertain whether 
his pride or his sensibility suffered most from recent 
events. 

When Philip arrived, he found him, despite his lameness, 
already prepared to set out, and Magdalene most anxious 
to accompany him, hoping, yet fearing to hear real tidings 
of her brother. 

*♦ Thank God ! thank God ! Philip, it was not you,*' she 
repeated — " Thank God, your hands are unstained !'» 

**But my soul, Magdalene, my soul, thirsted for his 
blobd ! If, indeed, that be a stain, my soul is stained as 
deep as if my hand had done the deed,— Ithat he should 
have escaped me at the last !*' 

**How ill and haggard he looks!** said Magdalene 
to Uncle Horace ; ** hoV miserable, how unlike what he 
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« You must go with us, Magdalene," was Horace 
Brown's only reply ; your testimony may be necessary 
hereafter. • I suppose Harry Mortimer has followed the 
Norleys to town ; though I thought I saw him cross the 
street this morning." 

Uncle Horace had left his own suite of apartments, 
and ^ad gone down to one of the lower rooms to wait 
for his carnage ; and when he had ceased speaking, a 
voice, he dearly loved, einswered from an embrasure of 
the window, — . 

" He is not gone ; Magdalene and Philip knew I was 
here. If Mary has cast away her lover, you will not, I 
am sure, cast oflf your friend. Shall I go with you, or 
stay here 1 Tell me what I shall do, my dear, my early, 
perhaps, my only friend. I never can feel change !" 

" This is no time, no time," said Uncle Horace, strug- 
gling to conceal his emotion, and greatly touched by iW ' 
gentle, yet manly character of his friend's appeal ; " your 
going can do no good, unless, indeed, you desire it ; and 
she will not, she ought not to see you now. If you like 
you may come. God help me ; it is altogether a fresh ac- 
count. I — but no matter — I thought I had escaped those 
ties and bonds which rend men's hearts ; and yet — and 
yet," — added the kind man, as he lifted his poor leg into 
the carriage, " here are three, besides Mary, whom I love, 
God help me, as if they were really my own children!*' 
* * * * ♦ * * * 

Death should come to the young and innocent during 
the early and fragrant time of morning ; the dark hours of 
night be^lt the aged, and those whose sins can ill support 
the garish eye of day. We know that to mM who seeth all 
things, day and night are one ; but there is something in the 
dull and lonely time meetest for the departure of care-worn 
spirits — " The darkness, the silence, and the night," are fit- 
test for those whose deeds or thoughts have been akin to 
darkness. 

D'Oraine's spirit, indeed, lingered, — ay, for some hours 
longer than any of his attendants thought it possible it 
could remain in its tortured dwelling ; and it would almost 
seem as if the weaker grew his body, the more acute and 
clear became his mind. Had he been hurled into sudden 
vice by circumstances, doubtless he might have bitterly • 
repented, and felt anxious to make retribution for his sins ; 
but he had all along proceeded step by step, and the 
memory and advantages, as he unhappily deemed them, 
of an, were still fresh in his remembrance. His existence 
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had been one' unbroken scene of selfishness; he had a 
dread of, but no belief in a hereafter ; and when its reality 
was pressed upon liim, when all things appertaining to the 
world became dim and Indistinct, Jie would have given 
more than all the wealth he hoped for, to have been cer- 
tain he was not immoriaU He was one of the many who 
never Hve for immortality I 

Peter had loDg and earnestly debated within himself 
how be ought to act — whether he should disclose to the 
anxious and voluble Frenchwoman the purport of her 
ispeedy journey, or await* his master's arrival. When, 
however, he found that DKDraine's life waxed fainter and 
fainter, he became alarmed lest the lamp, which once 
quenched is quenched for ever, should bcextinguished ere 
he came ; and though not fully aware of the nature of 
what Uncle Horace wished to investigate, yet he under- 
stood that his master desired to know if the unhappy wo- 
man he had rescued irom starvation, was or was not 
D'Oraine's wife. 

It was A sad proving of how completely the love, or ra» 
ther, I should say, the passion of early life may be destroyed 
by time and circumstances. To observe the apathy with 
which the broken-down victim of artifice and dissipation 
surveyed, from where she was not observed, the mingling 
of struggle and of agony, which D'Oraine opposed to the 
tyrant Death. While tears rushed in torrents over the 
cheeks of the Frenchwoman, her companion folded Her 
feelings and her arjns in.silenoe, and watched the chosen 
of her young days with an unmoved aspect. 

"It is He!" she whispered to Madame. "Am I as 
•changed as he is f ' The vain, weak woman spoke audibly 
in that last sentence. 

I have seen death-beds of so holy and peaceful a cha- 
xacter, that though you wept the departing friend, you 
wondered at and admired the pow?r which sustained to 
the last, and afforded to the departing spirit a foretaste of 
the tranquillity and happiness of heaven! 

D'Oraine had no such faith. During the morning, he 
either remained stkllen and silent, or, stung by sudden pain, 
uttered what it would make me shudder to repeat. Aa 
the scene drew to its close, his mind wandered, and then, 
Ipdeed, he called in his ravings upon the wretched being 
who, without his knowledge, stood in all the ghastliness of 
disease by his bed-side. 

" I am here, Marco, her^" jshe said, « here !" 
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He tore back the curtain by a sudden effort, and cling- 
ing to it with his clenched hands, stared for some moments 
in her altered face— then, without uttering another word, 
sunk back upon his pillow. The flush of fevered agony 
faded from his brow, — his whole countenance changed to 
ashy paleness, — but his eyes remained fixed upon her he 
had abandoned. She returned his gaze with unflinching 
eye, but not for long, — the woman awoke within her 
shrivelled bosom, she sank on her knees by the bedside, 
and hid her tears in the coverlet. 

Madame could support the scene no Icijger, and was 
leaving the room with her usual japidity, when she en- 
countered Uncle Horace and young Mortimer. 

"Is it overl" inquired the merchant. 

" Not yet," she replied ; " it is. Oh ! so horrible !*' 

And so it was : D'Oraine's eyes were glazing fast ; his 
respiration,.was fearfully impeded : the clothes heaved like 
billows ajaove his chest ; yet that he feli was evident from 
the relsCxing^ muscles of his face, 

" %)eak to him, Harry," said Uncle Horace, turning 
frofn the bed, his kindly and benevolent feelings triumph- 
^^di as they ever did when his fellow-creatures suffered,--^ 
**aSieak to him, Harry, you know what to say, you know 
^ that I do ; even to save her I could not wound him 

' Harry Mortimer placed himself so as to divert D'Oraine's 
2:aze from the weeping woman. Thatx he, saw and knew 
lim, was immediately evident from the changed express 
lion of his countenance, and his muttering, *♦ What ! no 
^aee — no peace !" 

* You can give yourself peace," said Harry, " by speaks 
jing the truth,— tell me, is the woman kneeling by your side, 
^your wifel" 

•• She is,*' was'the faint but distinct reply. 

And Harry paused, as if not wishing to sully the name 
of his beloved by a suspicion — then said, '* and Margarpt 
Linden?" 

The woman started to her feet; the jealousy of by? 
gone years revived with their tenderness, and not sufw 
fering Harry to finish his sentence, she exclaimed passion- 
ately— 

" Margaret Linden never was his wife ! say so, Maroo ; 
do justice to me at the last hour." 

*• Justice to yow," repeated the d3ring man, scornfully, 
i* justice to othprs,— she speaks the truth " he added, after 
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a trying pause, " Margaret Linden never was my wife, al- 
though 1 married her. I had previously been married to 
this woman. She made me Know it too— curses on her !'* 
he writhed while speaking the test words. 

«• Not now, Marco, do not curse me now !" she said; 
**I loved you in our young days, I could not bear that you 
should love another,— </ie right was on my side. You left 
the island, I thought, willingly with me, you said she had 
lured you — knew " 

flb'fHll^pted her,— •• I said a li€5— she was innocent. — 
I left herBsr-fiNind her, too— innocent !— she never was 
thy wife— will thaf^i>ntent you 1 Do you think she could 
forgive mel" inquired D'Oraine, in a hoarse and broken 
voice,—" do you think her daught^?*U^ld V* he added. 

" Mary desired me to say she did," s&idUncle Horace, 
to whom this acknowledgment was of the greatest value. 

** I was driven to it ; it would have been Tetter had I 
trusted her promise— but— I might have beerN^rse— I 
might have been worse," he muttered, clinging ttf^e sin- 
ner's false consolation, which is to him as a stra>^o a 
drowning man. 

"Talk religion to him, Sir," whispered Peter, who lad 
stolen to his master's side, and been a most anxious sj>ec- 
tator of the scene;— ** talk religion to him. Sir; you caf^if 
you like,— it's an awful thing, even if a man is a foreig-ne^ 
to see him die like a dog; besides, he has set our mind J 
easy like ; mine's as light as a feather : — ^before, I did n- 
know what to think— it's clear now, isn't it. Sir T' 

" Very, Peter, thank God I" replied his master ; " I wi; 
we could find a clergyman.'* 

"So do I, Sir; 1 asked about it below; but can't yo^^ 
speak a word — a word in season ^' 

" You are right, Peter ; the greater the sinner, the morev 
' cause for prayer.** 

"Master Harry," whispered Peter, turning to where the 
young gentleman had stood, but Harry had gone to en- 
deavour to persuade Philip Marsden to bestow voluntary 
forgiveness on the dying man. 

" Magdalene Marsden's brother hunted me to the death. 
I hardly deserved so much from him,^' he continued, mut- 
tering between the intervals of pain ; and Madame, who 
had sufficiently subdued her feelings to return to the room, 
moistened his parched lips, and uttered occasional words 
of consolation, which Uncle Horace considered almost mi- 
caculous^ coming from such a source. Apart;, her isjbows 
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resting on her knees, her face covered by her hands, sat 
his wife, rocking to and fro, but neither speaking nor weep^ 
ing aloud. 

The frame of D'Oraine was strong and muscular, and 
his death struggles were long and terrible. The surgeon* 
were astonished at his tenacity of lir»; and more than 
once did the Frenchwoman withdraw from his bed-side, 
and shrink, pale and terrified, to the farther end of the 
darkening chamber. Though the master-tyrant Hngered, 
fl£ came before midnight, and the strong man was sub- 
dued. 

The wail that rose a few moments after, from the cham- 
ber of the dead, startled the househokl, and made the ' 
thoughtless tremble. When convinced that her husband's 
spirit had departed without speaking one farewell, or ut- 
tering one kindly word, the wife threw herself by his side 
with an appalling shriek ; her arms were locked around 
his neck, and the blood of his wounds oozed out upon her 
garments. No sob succeeded that wild despairing howl ; 
nor did she, apparently, breathe or move. 

Philip Marsden, who had remained below, in solitude 
and silence, to learn when he departed, looked up and 
smiled, as the sound of that piercing shriek lingered around 
him, — it was a smile one would have given worlds to for- 
get. He thought it was the expiring agony of him he 
hated. 

" Let her stay there for a little," said the benevolent Ho- 
race, who had hobbled to the chamber, for he waited, from 
a different motive, to the last, — " grief must have way. 
Madam, — poor thing ! — poor thing ! — bless me, how still 
she is— hold the light, one of you" (to the persons in at- 
tendance) — " there, give it me." Uncle Horace went close 
to the bed — closer — bent over it, — the hand which held 
the lamp trembled — he laid the other upon the woman's 
brow — staggered back — and exclaimed — *• Merciful Hea^ 
ven, she is dead I" 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Lady Ellen Bevis t9 Mary Brown Lorton. 

Grosvenor Square,, April 4, 18 — . 

"Although you have cast us off, dearest Mary, and sit 
•alone in your glory'— the glory of a proud, proud heart 

1 think of you more frequently than while we were in 

the daily, almost hourly habit of meeting. When first I 
knew you, the freshness of your nature gave me unspeak- 
able delight ; it was, to my mind, what a green field would 
have been to the eye amid an arid landscape. During the 
last few, but full weeks I was near you, you ripened that 
feeling into an esteem— a veneration, I may say, which I 
never imagined I should feel for one of ray own poor silly sex 

y the trembling, timid, playful girl, burst into the resolved 

and high-souled woman ! I was astonished at the change, 
and almost tempted to pronounce it unnatural. Alas ! we 
often libel nature — we do not understand either why she 
gives or why she withholds, — we look upon, and yet we 
know her not I Were we not convinced, by long experi- 
ence, to the contrary, we should deny that the acorn could 
rise into the oak. 

■ "Why have you not written to mel Why is it that I 
am obliged to learn all that concerns you from Magdalene? 
What wrong have I committed? Has your uncle im- 
pressed you with the notion, that the Lady Ellen could 
not feel, as the simple Ellen would 1 Oh, no,— Uncle Ho- 
race never did injustice to English born,— and after the 
singular adventure of Madame, I am not sure but even the 
French find favour in his sight. 

"Magdalene tells me that your poor invalid has sunk 
into a state of low and melancholy feeling, from which no- 
thing seems to arouse her ; that her mind slumbers; but 
that the repose is undisturbed ;— even this, my sweet friend, 
is a blessing,— to see her amused as a mere child, by gauds, 
and flowers, and birds, is surely preferable to witnessing 
the fearful ravings which once lacerated your poor heart. 
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Tell Uncle Horace I have really learned to love, as well 
as to esteem him ;—I can fancy him taking his hat oflf its 
own particular peg, which, in by-gone days, you used to 
describe and laugh at, walking to your gigantic market, 
culling such flowers as your own conservatories have not 
yet produced, and carrying an enormous bouqfuet through 
your busy streets, in order that your mother might find 
amusement in assorting them according to her fancy* 
iSow 1 long to be with you, my sweet friend l—how gladly 
would I share your vigils— vigils far more suited to such 
as I am, than to you I You will hardly believe it, Mary, 
but the event, or rather the events which your delicacy 
led you to suppose would operate to your disadvantage ini 
.society, have produced a directly contrary effect. Were 
you to come among us now, you would be fitted and wor- 
shipped in a manner that would surpass the longings of 
the most romantic damosel on earth. 

"Our chaperons and maiden aunts never venture to 
hint more, thaii * that you were placed in a peculiar situa- 
tion ;'— our young ladies, one and all, protest ^that the ad- 
venture was one of extraordinary interest, that they would 
give the world either to know you, or see you again,' as 
the case may be ;— that you were always a * beauty,' and 
a •love,'--all agreeing, in conclusion, that you are the de- 
lightful heroine of a charming romance ;— the young men 
extol you beyond the skies ; the middle-aged ones specu- 
late on the probable amount of your fortune; while Major 
Blaney, notwithstanding he is really going to be married 
to Lady Cecilia Delaval, declares, with all the enthusiasm 
of Irish warmth, and in genuine Irish brogue, that you are 
a fortune in yourself. The truth is, Mary, that though we 
have had one new actress, two new novels (that have 
made a sensation,) and two elopements, besides various 
other littl^ affairs tending to distract the public attention, 
still you are Lady Paramount of the world !— by the world, 
I mean our world,— and so you are likely to remain. Are 
you proud of this!— No: you are not; and if I asked such 
a question soberly, I should be a fool! Pardon this badi- 
nage. I know you care but little for ns, or for our wa3r8. 
The skilful oculist, Truth, has removed the film from your 
eyes, and you see us— as we are— human nature gilt, in- 
stead of human nature jp^iiw,— still only human nature af- 
ter all. And tell Uncle Horace the fault is less in us than 
in those who expect us to be different, altogether diflferenl 
firom our feliow-beiogs. 

Vol. 1L— 18 
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"Arc there any you care to hear about? Not mf 
cousin, or you could not have driven him from you. Oh^ 
Mary, Mary, it wad not wise — it was not Icind — on a. 
point of your own imagining, to turn from you such a 
heart as his. If hfs own eloquent pleadings — his long-tried 
aiffection — his ill-suppressed agony— did not triumph over 
your prejudices in those hours of triaJ» I cannot hope to 
win your attention on /u> behalf, by a recapitulation of 
his success, or a prolonged account of his projects and 
prospects. 

"My father! — his lordship has absolutely commanded 
liie to write to Uncle Horace concerning some corporation 
matters, which a word from the Liverpool merchant can 
place exactly in the position he desires. I Was tempted to 
call this meanness^ but reflectiop (the reflection which 
visits the daughter of a politician) reflects that it is onlp 
* expediency.'' Memory, which to some is an inconve- 
nience, Lord Norley has in admirable subjection ; he has 
completely forgotten our scenes at Southampton, though 
he perfectly remembers your existence; indeed, the ac- 
count of the extraordinary increase to your uncle's al- 
ready overflowing fortune has strengthened his good 
opinion of your many virtues, and he has repeatedly pro* 
nounced you the finest girl of the past season. 

« My beloved mother continues the same hallowed and 
holy being she ever was — in the world — not vnth it — 
steering her course to that blessed immortality to which 
the prayers and blessings of thousands will waft her dis- 
embodied spirit on some not very far distant day. 

" Who do you think had the impertinence to address 
ine the otl.er morning at Hpwel and James's ? M^iss Max- 
well ! I had observed iier for some time toadying a very 
old lady, assuring her that nothing could be more becom- 
ing to her complexion (she was as yellow as a bird of 
Paradise) than an amethyst ferrohierre ! while all the time 
she bestowed sundry tender smiles upon an antiquated 
Brummel, who, disdaining the advances of a person of his 
own age, lavished his attentions upon two young and love- 
ly girls, whose smiles, amounting to laughter, evinced their 
conviction that he was a very great bore. 

" I had derived considerable amusement from this suc- 
cession of by-play, when Maxy suddenly perceived me. I 
was vexed with myself for ^ling so much indignation at 
the address of a person I so thoroughly despised, and still 
laore vexed at finding it impossible to control my feelings* 
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She made many rapid Inquiries as to the health of • her 
interesting Mary,* and I fancied, had the grace to blusth, 
Mrhen she asked after •UncJe Horace.' Think of her inj- 
pertinence — interesting — ^her interesting Mary,' — and 
•Uncle Horace.' I made her no reply, but turned away, 
crimson with ill-suppressed anger. 

** You remember Claggitt, — my mother's maid has left 
her, and Claggitt applied for the situation. 1 addressed 
her by name, as usual, — she drew from a puce-coloured 
reticule a handkerchief of large dimensions, trimmed with 
lace, and perfumed with lavender, and applying it to her 
rubicund countenance, wished me to suppose she was 
shedding tears. 

•**My name is Harris, now, my lady.' 

"•Indeed!* 

" Yes, my lady, but the willain left me the day wc 
were married, and is gone abroad with another lady ! — 
but I have my certificate here, my lady, and so has she — 
they sayl* 

•* Kitchen morality, thought I. The unfortunate woman 
had, I really believe, been deceived by the exquisite hib — 
plundered of her pltinder, and left again at large uprm the 
public, to collect what waife and * vails' fortune might 
throw in her way. Oh, what a world Is this !-~what great 
trnd little rognesi— -what slides and shifts!— what ins 
and outs ! — And yet we live for ?7, and not for ourselves. 

"Mnsklto, tliey say, was choked on "his well-earned 
passage to a fordgn land, by a huge lie ; but I do not 
believe the statement, do you, sweet Maryl This letter Is 
like the vase, where • perfume has once been distilled,' — 
there is nothing in it ;— yet I know it will be sweet to yoji, 
from the remembrance of what has been.** 

« * * * * * 

"You iiave been a long time reading that letter, 
Mary!" said Uncle Htirace to his niece; "is there any- 
thing in it flew or interesting T" 

•* It is from Lady Ellen," repHed Mary, as i^e slowly 
folded it up, and placed it on tier desk. 

Mary was seated o.n a low chair, close to a table cover- 
ed with books and bijouterie of various kinds ; the room 
was spacious the ornaments rich and profuse. Uncle 
Horace had been reading the newspaper, as he did, or 
pretended to do, every day after dinner. I say pretended, 
because he very often fell asleep ; -he had dined early on 
^% ^rticu^ar dav and jLt woultjl hare been difficult fbr 
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him to have slept, for the noise of hammering, sawing, and 
that peculiar click-click which intimates that masons are 
at work, sounded close to the windows. He arose, after 
looking anxiously at Mary, who had not recovered either 
her bloom or freshness, and walked across the room. He 
halted slightly, but was not, of coarse, as lame as poor 
Bright, who, when his master moved, roused from his 
clumbers, and balancing very judiciously on three legs, 
looked out of the window also. 

" Our workmen will have finished, my dear Mary, by 
the time fixed ; and I shall see you occupied in arranging 
and furnishing these rooms after your own fashion, long 
before autumn. Indeed, this house of mine must have 
felt inconveniently small, but now, I hope, it will please 
you." 

"It has always pleased me, dear uncle," said Mary. 

** Yes, my love, you are not at all spoiled ; but I felt 
the house that did very well for Horace Brown, would not 
do for you as a permanent residence— permanent I mean, 
of course, until you marry. 

IRJary shook her head. 

".Does Lady Ellen know," persisted Uncle Horace, 
" that Magdalene is gone to Italy with poor Philip 1" 

" No, I suppose not, or she would have said something 
about it," replied Mary; " his desire was so sudden, and 
your generosity, my dear uncle, so quickly followed his 
desire, that it was impossible for Magdalene to find time 
to write to Lady Ellen of her movements.— Poor fellow ! 
—I fear he will never return !" 

"He is young," said Horace Brown. 

^But worn, more than age would wear in thrice as 
•mahy years 1" sighed Mary. 

" For the first time in my life," replied her uncle, " f am 
inclined to believe that the warm air of the south will re- 
store health, and make him strong again." 

"It will cause flowers to spring quickly from his 
grave," said Mary, with a still deeper sigh : and the tomb 
:he is gone to place over the remains of his poor brother, 
•will very soon- cover his own !" 

At that instant poor Bright yelled, and Mary turned 
round. Uncle Horace was looking very red and very 
angry. 

" Curse the dog !" exclaimed the worthy merchant, — 
"1 did not mean to kick him, but he is always getting un- 
der my .feet" Hejiatted jpright's head jbr a moment; U^ 
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man and the dog at once understood each other, — the pal 
spoke the master's apoIogy« the dog licked his hand in 
forgiveness. 

" Mary," said Horace Brown, in a voice low and 
broken from agitation, ** do you really think Philip Mars- 
den will dier' 

** I do, uncle, if he he not dead already. You were so 
anxious for his recovery^ that you did not see his danger, 
but Magdalene did.'* 

Half an hour elapsed before either spoke again ; ,but 
when Horace resumed the conversation, it was evident 
that his mind had not wandered from the subject. 

•♦How many things there are after all, Mary, which > 
gold cannot purchase : the lucky hit in cottons, which the 
foresight and activity of that very clever young man 
James, enabled me to make, added ten thousand pounds 
to my wealth,— ihe tithe of that successful morning's 
iBpeculation would make Magdalene and Philip what they 
would call rich for life — and they shouJd have it I Yet — 
Oh, Mary, he must recover, — youn^, and strong, — he has 
the chest of an Hercules !" • 

Uncle Horace waited Mary's reply : through the silence 
of the evening, a rich, yet low-toned voice came to their 
«ars from a remote part of the dwelling. 

"It is my mother," said Mary; "she always sings the 
same air about this hour, — I will go to her." 

«• Mary, my beloved child," replied .Uncle Horace, " this 
being with, and gomg to, your mother continually, is 
more than you can bear, — your spirits are depressed, 
your cheek is pale, and Madame, who watches her with 
as much devotion as if she were her own sister, assures 
me it does you harm. I cannot afford to lose you, my 
darling child ; I cannot look forward to a desolate old age, 
without loathing the prosperity that descends upon me 
night and day in golden showers. Does Lady Ellen say 
nothing of— of Harry Mortimer !" 

«* But fittle," said Mary, placing the letter in her uncle's 
hands; and then, attempting to smile, she added, "this 
paragraph says more." 

Uncle Horace snatched the newspaper from her and 
read,. as she quitted the room. It stated, in the customary 
phraseology, that the nephew of a certain noble lord — 
whose union with the relative of a certain wealthy mer- 
chant had b4en prevented by some very singular circum* 
18* . 
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-stances— ^was about to be united to his witty and acconn- 
plished cousin. 

With as much patience as he could command, Uhcle 
Horace perused Lady Ellen's letter, and read over and 
over again the paragraph which especially alluded to 
Harry Mortimer, and certainly appeared constrained. At 
length he rung the bell — it was answered by Peter Pike. 

"Did your honour ring]" inquired the faithful, I had 
•Almost written friendly attendant. 

« Yes, Peter, and yet, I do not know exactly why. -I 
had an idea of going to Londpnf — though it would be ab- 
surd — quite absurd to do so, — it would answer no good 
purpose." 

"Better not go on then, sir, I think,** said Peter : "no 
•bad news, I hope, sir 1" 

"No, Peter, — nothing, perhaps, that I might not expect. 
Ah, young men are not what tlrey used to be in my time." 

" No, sir, they are not," replied Peter, " nor young wo- 
men either, unless it be Miss Mary. I was afraid some- 
thing was not right, for just now I passed Miss Mary's 
<room, and she was a sobbing as if her heart would break;^ 

" Are you certam of that, P^ter T" said Horace Brown, 
starting up. 

" Q,uite, sir ; her sob is different from any I ever heard^; 
though Tve heard her's many a time too oIlen,^-^it*« «o 
soft and sad, nothing 'sterical in it — only up from the 
heart like.'* 

•** The scoundrel," groaned Uncle Horace. 

Peter looked aghast. 

"** Is Mr. Muskito come back, your honour 1" he inquired 
Bt last. 

" What an idiot you are, Peter," said Uncle Horace, — 
"no, nothing — there is nothing the matter, — only Miss 
Alary received a letter from Lady Ellen Revis, containing 
news of those she knew in London last year, and some 
information which is both sudden and strange." 

"A surgical operation performed upon Xiord Norley, 
perhaps," said Peter, trying to look clever, — '* a heart of 
iesh put into his lordship's bosom, instead of the one of 
«tone!" 

Uncle Horace frowned, and Peter looked very like a 
anail trying to get back into its shell. 

" There's a paragraph in the paper says Ihat Mr, Mor- 
timer is about to be married to X^ady Ellen l^evk," ob- 
4Mrv6d tbe-merchant, at Jast 
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« Weil, ii's not the first lie (bc^ng your honour's par- 
don) that has been put in a London paper," said Petec, 
confidently. 

^* How can you tell 1" inquired Horace Brown. 

"Because it's unnatural — quite— and contrary to En- 
glish reason and common sense, Sirl" 

**• Oh, I do not see that,'* replied Uncle Horace, thinking 
at the same time, in his own mind, that Peter's under- 
standing was astonishingly improved ; for Horace Brown^ 
was one of those who always tried to believe what he 
-wished to be true. " You remember, Peter, the circum- 
stances )" 

" Ah, Sir, that may be so, or it may not be so, — the tir- 
camstances, I mean ; — but as to Master Harry,— it's an 
' impossibility, that's all, — a clean impossibility !" 

There was a pause. Peter had known his young mis- 
tress from her childhood, and Uncle Horace was in the 
habit of speaking before hjm, as one would speak before 
any particularly favourite animal, of whose fidelity there 
«ouId be no doubt, and whose intelligence was otthat na- 
ture, that one would not be a great deal surprised if the 
■creature were to make some pertinent observation. 

** Sir," repeated Peter, seeing that Uncle Horace had 
paced some seven or eight times across the room without 
heeding him in the least, ** Sir, it's a clean impossibility ! — 
there, master ! — look, your honour !" he continued, point- 
-ing exultingly to a gentleman, who, heedless of ways or 
forms, was seen crossing the lawn, not by -the carriage- 
drive, but making the shortest drive .for himself 

" Bean't I right for once, sir.; for as sure as I'm a living 
jnan, that's Master Harry !" 



CHAPTER XXrX. 



«* AITb wdll. that ends well !" 



For some days after the arrival which Peter iso oppor- 
tunely and anceremoniously announced, after some ex- 
planations bad beeh made, and sundry arrangements 
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completed, Uncle Horace — (notwithstanding every thing 
under the new order of things promised to be concluded 
after the earnest desire of his own heart) — in my opinion, 
deserved the sympathy of all sympathising people, — why 
•-4)6 will himaelf explain. 

If I have &ik>d in exciting the admiration of those who 
have listened to this narrative on behalf of Lady Ellen, 
Revis, I have failed indeed. A woman actuated by sud- 
den and generous impulse, may sacrifice a passion on the 
instant, and by so doing merit our warmest praise ; but a 
woman who systematically studies to subdue a strong 
affection for a person constantly with her, who is every 
way worthy of her devotion — the chosen of her family — 
the admired of her friends — because she believes that by 
so doing she secures the happiness of those she loves more 
than her own life — such a woman deserves to be enshrined 
in the heart of every right-thinking human being. 

Lady Ellen was engaged in a perpetual warfare with 
herself against herself Sometimes a kind look, or an 
affectionate expression from her beloved cousin, would set 
the blood whirling through her veins, and cause her heart 
to beat most rapid music ; but ere the agitation was passed, 
she had schooled herself Into subjection, and at such times, 
would invariably lead Harry Mortimer to talk of Mary! 
Was not this heroism 1 

" Never despair, Harry," -she would say, when, in the 
fulness and confidence of his heart, he was talking of 
Mary and his blighted hopes : •* never despair : wl^en her 
feelings subside, when her niother*s illness decreases, and 
her heart has time to look into and analyze itself, she will 
find it impossible to forget you ; and she unit, she must see, 
that the hydra she spoke of was of her own imagining. — 
The great reproach she dreaded has ceased to exist. The 
excess of her mother's malady Is but a proof that the tex- 
ture of mind was too fine to outlive the knowledge of her 
fancied crime. Time, my good cousin, time, will achieve 
your purpose. My father, you know, is anxious for the 
alliance ; his new negotiations with those traders would 
be forwarded to the utmost of his wishes, by a word from 
Uncle Horace — time — a little time !" 

Lady Ellen*s^ letter to Mary evinced as much skill as 
kindness. She had studiously avoided giving her any 
information about Harry, which, of course, was the way 
to make her desire it ; and her allusion to past events was 
calculated to recall her tenderness, i£, indeed, it had ever 
departed. 
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She was the first, too, m Lord Norley's family to see the 
obnoxious paragraph in a fashionable paper ; and, strange 
though it was^ she saw it immediately afler she had des- 
■ patched Mary's letter. She read it with a burning cheek 
and a throbbing brow, and immediately took it to her 
cousin. A woman of false delicacy would have con- 
cealed it. 

It did not escape her observation, that Harry turned 
pale while he perused it : the blood seemed to ice round 
her heart — 

"Thank God!" she mentally exclaimed, "he does 
not dream what / have felt for him, or he would curse 
jne !" 

Harry muttered something about " painful." 

" Not at all," she said, firmly ; " I myself will write to 
the editor and contradict the report ;—yo?/ must imme- 
diately set off for Liverpool, and contradict it there in 
person !" 

" By heavens, Ellefi," cried Harry, starting up and ring- 
ing the bell violently, " you are right, you are always right 
— yet — you know she rejected-f^scorned me " 

" She rejected — but never scorned you," said Lady 
Ellen, "never scorned you, and," she added, in a low 
constrained voice, "never loved you mor« than at that 
moment." 

" Post-horses to my chariot instantly," said Harry to the 
servant who entered. 

"I always told you, cousin," continued Lady Ellen, 
when th^nan closed the door, — " I always told you, that 
(time wotnd accomplish your wishes : I tell you now, that 
this hateful paper wiH still more aid you. God bless youl 
My mother is waiting for me — as to my father " 

" Ay," said Harry, " what will he say to this sadden 
movement 1 — he is gone to Slichmond." 

"He will regret," replied Lady Ellen, " that you went 
without his, instructions touching the Liverpool corpora- 
tion, which, if he returns in time, he will forward by the 
mail to-night, or, if not, by a courier in the early morning. 
He will, moreover, hope" (and she tried to smile>"hope 
that you travelled with four, not two horses." 

Harry returned her smiitf most heartily, — " God bless 
you, my sweet cousin," he said. 

She offered him her hand, but he imprinted the kiss of 
an affectionate bmther upon her cheek. 

J^ady Ellen watched the departure of hi^ travelling cwr 
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riage, and though her step, as she paced up and down her 
di'essing-room, was proud as the step of one who has per- 
formed a high and noble act, yet tears chased each other 
down her cheeks, and, more than once, she reproached 
herself with weakness, which almost any other human 
being would have called strength. How glorious is a self- 
sacrificing woman ! I bless God that they are not uncom- 
iDon. I have seen them in the humble cottages, and in the 
courtly halls of England. I fiave observed them amongst 
the simple, as well as amongst the sage ; and firmly believe, 
that a village or family could hardly be found, that would 
not furnish at least one gifled with that high and holy vir- 
tue which cheers, supports, and succours all within its 
sphere ! 

" He will be happy,'* repeated Lady Ellen to herself) — 
**he wilt be happy — and— then so shall I !" 

* 4e «c « 4c « 

" But," argued Harry Mortimer, to his beloved Mary, 
when, after the twilight had deepened into night, they sat 
beneath the light of a costly lamp, the taste and chasings 
of which would not have disgraced the most splendid sa- 
loon of the metropolis, " but you need not leave your 
mother ; her mind has settled into that deep, yet gentle 
melancholy, so quiet, so retiring, that, in the solitude of her 
own chamber, she finds all she requires. Could I Jove 
you, and not cherish her 1 She will not lose her child. — 
She will only gain another. You were a wilful girl to 
drive me from you ; were you to continue in your wilful- 
ness, I should call you wicked !" 

" You should see how her dear eyes brighten," replied 
Mary, ** when she hears my voice ; and when I sing to 
her, she will listen like a patient child, hanging her head, 
until, sometimes, she sleeps away her sorrow, and wakens 
with a smile ! Indeed, Harry, I could not mingle in the 
crowds and sights of London, and leave her thus !** 

** Neither shall you, dearest ; whatever pleases you, wW 
please me best !*' 

" But," said Mary, " you will have your parliamentary 
duties- to attend to." 

" And you your domestic ones." 

** And are 3Z0U sure you will never think — think ^•* 

"Think what?" interrupted her lover. 

Mary shook her head, and remained silent ; and Harry 
said, what my fair friends will all imagine a gentleman 
gught to say on such an occasjop. 
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It was cviiknt that Lady Ellen was right — ^that Tiim 
had conquered, aided, as be had been, bj Love. The lamp 
was growing dim, but their hestrts were jojful ; at last 
Harry inquired — 

"Where is Magdalene 1*' 

"Gone with poor Philip to Italy, to place a monument 
over, 1 fear, two brothers !" 

"Poor Philip!" echoed Harry; "the sword has worn 
out the sheath. What will become of Magdalene 1" 

" Oh," answered Mary quickly, and without considera- 
tion, " she will live with us /" 

The last word had hardly escaped her lips, wiien she 
was pressed to her lover's bosom. 

•*! meant we," she murmured. 

«» And me /" exclaimed Harry. 

" And me, I hope, said dear Uncle Horace, poking in hiv 
head. " It is past eleven, my children, and Peter has laid 
supper himselfi at least twice over ; and Madame has been 
down half a dozen times to see Monsieur. 

" I congratulate you on your excellent Fretich accent* 
Sir," said Harry, slyly. 

** Psha !" exclaimed the merchant ; *' and Jones, the old 
fool, with his bride, as he calls my old housekeeper, are 
waiting to see the • young master;' — and, really — love 
may do very well for you ; but I want my supper." 

" We were waiting for you, dear uncle," said Mary, 
looking more beautiful than ever, from the mingled inflU" 
ehce of tears and blushes. 

" Thank jjpu," answered Horace Brown ; then turning 
to Harry, he added, " Remember my consent is only given 
on condition that Lord Norley writes^ with his own hand^ 
his belief that Mary, by entering his family, confers an ho« 
nour upon it." 

•• Certainly, my dear friend," replied Mortimer ; " any- 
thing—everything you please, shall be done, — in the most 
business-like manner !" 

*•! don't believe a word of it," said the merchant; "you 
have disarranged all my plans.'' 

•• Your pardon, my dear, dear Sir,— my more than fiu^ 
tber !" exclaimed Harry, with a warmth which, though he 
oilen felt, he seldom yielded to -r-** your dearest plan was 
to see us happy: the shadow that rests upon my beloved 
Mary's spirits will sober, n^t disturb that happiness. I 
will share it with her, and thus alleviate— what it is not 
for earthly power to overcome. Will you not Uess your 
diUdren, Sir!" 
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•* I am a pretty bachelor, truly," replied Uncle Horace^ 
trying to appear jocoge,--but it would not do. 

He caught Mary to his heart ; and after pressing her 
there for a few moments, iield her from him, and placed 
their hands together. 

** May God so deal with you, Harry Mortimer, as you 
make her happy ! I have longed for this hour,— and yet, 
now that it is come, I can hardly part with her.*' 

" You need npt, my dear Sir," said the lover. 

** Psha ! — Psha ! — marriage is not a threat now, Mary 
—yet I am loath to give you up. You will become too 
fine forHiiverpool !" 

"Z>iVn, dear under 

•* No — but you may think the old man cross and testy, 
and — there — I did not mean to hurt you, dearest. My 
draft upon the bank of happiness is honoured to the full!" 

•*If you please, Sir," said Peter, after knocking, as old 
servants do, at the door, "Kftty says the fricangee is gone 
to rags, and that the supper will do her' no credit." 

"You take," said his master, turning briskly upon the 
serving-man, "an undue interest in what Kitty says.'* 

Peter looked down as if he meant to blush. 

" Ah," said the merchant, shaking his head, and smiling, 
while he led the two beloved of his heart to the dining- 
room, — "I shall deserve much pityl — an old bachelor be- 
tween two lovers— a nettle between two roses. — Ah ! — 
from the highest to the lowest — you all delight in fooling 
— poor Uncle Horace !" 
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